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EXPLANATION OF THE CHART. 



fin ** MuuTvmi Cbabt or AiismiCAM HuTORT,** fooadm tiM fbUowtaif two pifM. 
kameieoiitUiMoraUrfer chartniMrariagaboat flvo feot by sU madahalf. TIm 
desigB of the nimll cluurt is, priBcl|Maiy, lo f^mtoh, by iti convoa t — c t for lofefMico, 
■< i d it > oiml aid to tbow popUt who may be atodyiafthe ootUaee of the hirtory flom tbo 
larfer one; Ibr a« the small chart wants the coloriaf of the other, and maay of lis 
importaat featwes, it will be foond, separately, of oomparatiyely little importacce. A 
brief expUnatioii of the ** Miaiatoie Chart,** howerer, may, la this plaee, be oseiU. 

The two divisioBs of the chart shoald be coosidered as bcovght together, so as to 
present the whole nnited OB one sheet The chart Is anaaged In the ** downward eowse 
of time,** from top to bottom, embradnf a period of nearly 350 years, extending from the 
diseoveryof America by the Cabots, in 1497, to the ybarl84S. The darit shading, ex- 
lendlBg entirely across the chart at the top, represents all Nccth America as occnpted 
by the Indian tribesat the time of the diseovery ;— and, following the chart downwards, 
the gradually increasing light portions represent the gradual increase of Eoropean set- 
tlements. The lioriMt shading represents the country as nnexplored by the whites *r- 
the lighter shading, as haring been explored, bat nH stttUd, Thos, Vermont was the 
last settled of the New England States ; Upper Canada was settled at a much later 
period, and some of the western United Stales stUl later. 

On the right Is a coinmn of English History; then a colnnm of dates, corresponding 
with which the events aie ananged on the chart from lop to bottom ; then follows the 
history of the present British Prorinces north of the United States; then the histories 
of the serena United States as their names are given at the bottom of the chart: after 
the territories, at the left, and a4iolning Oregon, appear Texas, Mexico, and Central 
America. The large chart, of which this is a very imperfect n tl l ae, #ves the pr om 
faMnt foatores, hi the hlstaries of all the settled portions of North America. 

The «<>it^ of well-arranfed charts m very mnch the same as that of hlstotfcal mapn. 
AMwagh maps give the UeaHUtM of events, they cannot give their stpumc€$, or omm 
«f snceession ; but as the eye glances over the €Mm% and follows it dow n wa r ds in the 
stream of time, there is presented to the mind. Instead of one local, fixed picture, a mov- 
ing panorama of events. In the nu^ the aasociattons are based upon the proximity of 
Uetktf; in the chart, upon the erdir tftuectttwn; and the two combined, In conneo- 
tkm with the written history, give (he most fitvoraUe associations possible for the at- 
tainment and retentiott of historical knowledge. One prominent advantage of the chart, 
however, separately considered. Is, that H presents atone viewa Gra^persUvs liRrtsry, 
of which books alone can give only a very inadequate idea, and that only to a well- 
disclpUned memory of arbitrary associations. A view of the chnrt makes upon the 
mind as lasting an impression of the outlines of a country's Mrtery, as does the map of 
its t<i p » j fy « p *y , when the plans of both are equally understood ; and the pfominent fea- 
tures in a country's history may be rsealM to the mind, after a study of the chart, with 
the same &cllity that the geographical outlines may be recalled, after a study of the 
nap; for the principles upon which the mind acquires the knowledge, through the 
aiedium of the eye, are In both cases the same. The chart, the map, and the written 
history, should be used together ; the chart, presenting at one view a cooqiarative 
chronology of the events, being considered the framework of the ttructure ; and the 
map, giving the localittos, the basis upon which It stands. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO THB 

SCHOOL EDITION OF THE HISTOKT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



In oflbrlng Ihe following History to the public, a few remarlu appear neeetsarj, in 
order to point oat those partieolan In which It is beUeved to possess pecnllar merits. 
Of the adaptation of the style to the object Intended, and of tlie moral and general In- 
floenee of the work, the pnblic alone most be the jndises. Those who would compare 
its historical accuracy with other histories on the same subject, are referred to a Critl* 
cal Review of American Histories, by the same author, first published in the B'Mical 
Bepository for July, 1845 ; which may glye some idea of the labor and care bestoweil 
upon the compilation <tf the following work. We would, however, hero inform the 
reader that a untformttf in the system of daUi has been preserved, the dates being 
given throughout in A*e» Stffle, See this important subject examined in the before 
mentioned Review. 

It will be observed that the marginal dates and references in the fUlowing work are 
numerous ; carrying along a minute chronology with the history. This plan avoids 
the necessity of encumbering the text with dates, and at the same Ume ftimishes, to 
the inquiring reader, a history far more minute and circumstantial than could otherwise 
be embraced in a volume much larger than the present 

The more prominent features In the Plan of the work, in which it diflfers fkom any 
other History, are, the Arrangement of the Questions In the margin, and the Introduc- 
tion of numerous Maps, Charts, and Geographical Notes. 

The Uitbstioms are arranged in the margin, each opposite that portion of the text 
to which it refers, and numbered to correspond with similar dlvlsl«ms of the text In 
pctot (^convenience and utility, it is believed that this plan of arrangement is far mure 
desirable than that hitherto adopted, of placing the questions at the bottoms of the pa- 
ges, or at the end of the volume. Moreover, the questions are designedly so constructed 
as to require from the pupil a knowledge of the whoU text— The supposed utility of the 
Chaet, (pages 10 and 11,) may be learned firom the description nf the same on page 9. 

The progressive series of the three Larob Maps, on pages 46, 384, and 375, show the 
state of the country at dlflforent periods. The First represents the country as occu- 
pied by the Indian Tribes, fifty years after the settlement of Jamestown, when only a 
few tei^t spott of civilization relieved the darkness of the picture. The Seeondt as it 
was at the close of the Revolution, when almost the entire region west oi the Allegha- 
Dies was a wilderness,— showing how slowly settiements had advanced during the long 
period that the c(rionles were under the dominion of Oreat Britein. llie T^trd repre- 
sents the country as It now is, and as it has bec(mie under the Influence of republican 
Institutions. In place of the recent wilderness, we observe a confederacy of many 
states, each with ite numerous cities, towns, and villages, denoting the existence of a 
great and haiipy people. 

The OBOoaATHioAL ahd Historical Notbs, and Small Mam, at the bottoms frf* the 
pages, give the localities of all Important places mentioned, and fVimlBh that kind of 
geographical information respecting them, without which the history can be read with lit- 
tie interest or profit Maps of important sections of the Union, the vicinities of our large 
towns, plans of battte grounds and sieges, fcc., are here given on the same pages with 
the evente referring to them, where they necessarily catoh the eye of the pupil, so that 
they can hardly fkll to arrest his attention, and increase the interest that he feels in the 
history. 

On the whole, it Is believed that the plan here adopted, considered apart fnm whal- 
«fer other merits the work may possess, affords luusual fkdlities for tiw acquiiltloa 
«rhisloiical knowledge 
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fflSTOBY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



PART I. 

yOTAGES AND DISCOVERIES. 



nrsHDiirc^ raoM the disootxbt or 

AMSBIOA, BT OOLUMBUB^ OT 14M: TO 
THE SMTTLEMEMT OF JAXXSTOWV, TIB- 
OIKIA, IK 1607 : EMBRAODTO ▲ PDOOD 
or 115 TBAB& 



CHAPTER I. 

BAXLT BPAHBH TOTAOH, OOlTQUVn, AHD Mi* 
OOTKKIE8, Ur THB SOUTIUBM POKIOm OV 
HOBTH AlOBIOA. 

BIYISIONa 

J. IH$eo»erp 9f Ameriea hy CchmiXm§^-^n. 
Juan Ponee d$ Leon in Fkrida.—in, IH 
Ayllon in Carolina.— IV. Conqaeti of Meat- 
eo.—V. PampkOo d* Sarvau^—VL Ftrdi- 
nandd§8oto, oounam. 

1. What It 

L Discovery op Abierica by Columbus. — 1. 'The pJwronJV 
discovery* of A.merica by Christopher Columbus, may ^JSmiwH 
be regarded as the most important event that has ever 
resulted from individual genius and enterprise. •Al- \St(^t 
though other claims to Uie honor of discovering the o^si'NeW 
Western hemisphere have been advanced, and with *^^* 
some appearance of probability, yet no clear historic ^^^^^ 
evidence exists in their favor. 'It has been asserted Di»e<n£it 
that an Iceland* bark, in the early part of the eleventh a or/Ae 
century, having been driven southwest from Greenland! 'SJS!!?* 

* geographical notes.— 1. leelmnd is an iiland in the Northern Oeenn, f«. 
markable for its boiling springs (the Geysers), and its flaming Tolcano^ Mount Uecla. 
It was discovered by a Norwegian pirate, in the year 861, and was soon after settled 
by the Norwegians ; but it is sappo»ed that the Endish and the Irish had preTioasly 
made settlements there, which were abandoned before the time of the Norwegian 
discovery. 

t O^eenland is an extensive tract of barren country, in the northern ftosen regions 
ceparated from the western continent by Baf&n*s Bay and Davis's Strait It was dis- 
covered by the Norwegians thirty years after the discovery of Iceland, and a thriving 
colony was planted there ; but from 1406 until after the discovery by Columbus, aU 
correspondence with Greenland was cut off, and all knowledge of the country seemed 
10 be buried in oblivion. 
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14 VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. [PART I 

14II9. hj adverse winds, touched* upon the coast of Lab- 

rador ;* — ^that subsequent voyages were made ; and 

a. 1001. that colonies were established m Nova Scotia,t or in 

Newfoundland. :f 
I. wiM i» 2. "But even if it be admitted that such a discov- 
'^^^riS^ ery was made, it does not in the least detract from 
*'*Smi7m^ the honor so universally ascribed to Columbus. The 
coiwnbtaj Icelandic discovery, if real, resulted from chance,— was 
not even known to Europe, — ^was thought of little im- 
portance, — and was soon forgotten ; and the curtain of 
darkness again fell between the Old world and die 
New. The discovery by Columbus, on the contrary, 
was the result of a theory matured by long rejection 
and experience ; opposed to the learning and the big- 
otry of the age ; and brought to a successful demon- 
^ stration, after years of tdl against' opposing difficulties 
and discouragements, 
jtwgtoat 3. •The nature of the great discovery, however, 
var^nt Jnvr was loug uuktiown ; and it remained for subsequent 
^ScISSSh adventurers to dispel the prevalent error, that the voy- 
^SmJlmT age of Columbus had only opened a new route to the 
wealthy, but then scarcely known regions of Eastern 
fhe!ucSi!tS -A^- •During several years, •» the discoveries <rf Colum- 
***jcw»- bus were confined to the islands of the West Indies ;^ 
and it was not until August,* 1498, six years after his 
■ Mse. first voyage, that he discovered the main land, near the 
c. Auf . loth. mouth of the Orinoco ; |[ and he was then ignorant that 

it was any thing more than an island 
4. w?tat i» 4. *The principal islands of the West Indies, — 
{ri»«S»7 Cuba,1f St JDomingo,** and Porto Rico,tt were soon 

* Lairadort at New %itain, is that part of tihe Ameriem coaat between Ae Gntf of 
8t Lawrence and Hndion^a Baj ; a bleak and banen country, little known, and Inliak- 
ited chiefly by Indians. 

t AVoa Seotia is a large peniBBiita, soudieast from New Bmaswiiek, sepaxated fftwa 
it by the Bay of Fundy, and connected with it by a narrow isthnras only nine miles 
across. 

X JVMp/MUMttviuihalillyaad moKatalnooi islandontheeastsidsortheGitlf of St. 
Lawivnee ; aesrly a tfaiwisand miles im drcnttfiMwace, deiivinf ail its iflqwrtance fimn its 
extensive flsheries. 

^ The IFest htdim censist of a lane mimber of islands between Nofth and South 
America, the most important of which are Cvba, 8t Domiafle, Jamaica, and Porto Bico 

II The Orinoco is a river on the northeast coast of Sonth America. 

IT Otka^ oM of the rieheel islands in the wofld. is the largest of the West Indfcs, be- 
inf 760 mUes in length flram southeast to northwest, and aboat 50 miles in breailth. 
Its norAem coast is 150 miles sooth ftom Florida. 

** St. Dtmingo. or Hayti, formerly called Hispaniela, is « laife Ishuid, lying betweea 
Cuba and Fmto Rico, and aboitf e<iiially distant from each. 

tt Vorto Rico Is a fertile island of the West Indies, 00 miles sott^heast from fit. De 
mingo. It is 140 miles long from east to west, and 96 broad. 
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. tl M LBOK. 1ft 

eolonned, and subjected to Spanoii atitlioritj. ^Ib 1506 
die eastern coast of Yucatan* was discoTeired ; and in 



1510 the first colcm^ on the continent was planted on \J^J^ 
the Isthmus d Danen.t *Soon nheatj Yasco Nnnez ttm/int eot 
de Balboa, goTemor of the cokniy, crossed the Isthmos, cSZtSmi; 
and from a mountain on the other side of the Conti- 
nent disc o Tcred* an Ocean, which being seen in a nLSl^V 
sootherly direction, at first receired die name of the '^ rwam> 
8&uik Seii* ^ igiy 

n. JvAS PowcE DE Leon in Flouda. — 1. •In 1512 J^J'J^ 
Juan Ponce de Leon, an aged veteran^ and former gov- um/ 
emor of Porto Rico, fitted out three ships, at his own ex- 



pense, for a Toyage of dncoTery. *A tradition prevailed «• _^ 
among the natnres of Porto Rico, that m a neighboring </ "^^^ 
island of the Bahamas^ was a fountain which possessed '**^^^^^ 
the remarkable pr dbe rti es of restoring the youth, and of 
perpetuating the life of any one whoshould bathe in its 
stream, and drink of its waters. »Nor was this hihvt- JJJVtJlS 
knis tale credited b^ the uninetructed natives only. It «*'' 
was generally believed in Spain, and even by men 
distingui^ed for virtue and intelligence. 

2. •In Quest of this fountain of youth Ponce de J^j^JJJ,^ 
Leon sailect^ firom Porto Rko in March, 1512; and, g > |Hg a w ir y 
after cruising scmic time among the Bahamas, dacov- \^^ 
ered* an uiucnown country, to which, from the abvn ^ **"** **• 
dance of flowers that adorned the forc^ and from its ^ ^^^ 
h&ng &at seen on Easter^ Sunday, (which die Span- 
iards call Pascua Florida^) he gave the name of , wtmtwm 
Fkirida.| ^^uS}!^ 

3. ^After landing** some miles north of where St diteovenmt 
Angustineif now stands, and taking formal possession d. Apvfl ml 

* fkcfllas, one or th* SMe* of Malco. Is an exteBshne penlsMK ISO riUm & W 
from Cuba, and lyiag betvi'een tbe Bays of Honduras and Oiinpeachy. 

t Tke Itthmms of Dnrten is thnt nanrtMr neck of land which connects North and 
SovthAaMrica. It Is alKMH 300 niltos la heocUi, aad, inlhe naraoweM panels only about 
SO miles across. 

X The Bahammg un an eitonslve p«op of Maads lying east asd southeast fWm 
Florida. They have been esUmated at about 600 hi number, most of them mere cUffli 
and rocks, only 14 of them bebig of any considerable size. 

% Ea§ter day, a chmeh festival obeerved In cemmemoraHoB of our Savlor^s resur- 
rection, is the Sunday following the first full moon that happens after the 90th of March. 

tl Florida, the most southern portion of the United Stntet, la a large peninsula 
about two Chiids of the rtze of Yoeataa. The sorlace is level, and is iutaisected bf 
numerous ponds, lakes, rivers, and marshes. 

ir 8ee Bote and mapv f* S6. 
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interior^ where they were all treacherously cut off by 1617* 
the natiyes, in revenge for the wrongs which the Span* " 

iards had before committed. De Ayllon himself was 
surprised and attacked in the harbor : — the attempt to 
conquer the country was abandoned; — and the few 
surviyors, in dismay, hastened back to St Domingo. 

IV. Conquest of Mexico.* — 1. »In 1517 Fran- ^-^^tST* 
Cisco Fernandez de Cordora, sailing from Cuba* with gy^gy 
three small yessels, explored^ the northern coast of fSj 
Yucatan. *As the Spaniards approached the shore, ft.ifoMik.i4. 
they were surprised to find, instead of naked savages, LifeNii, 
a people decently clad in cotton garments; and, on '''^' 
landing, their wonder was increased by beholding sev- ^JSSSm' 
eral large edifices built of stone, •llie natives were <S31r*i 
much more bold aini warlike than those of the islands t-^whiu^ 
and the more southern coasts, and every where re- ttrV^ 
ceived the Spaniards with the most determined opposi- •••'*^' 
tion. 

2. *At one place fif^-seven of the Spaniards were ^Tn^rmuu 
killed, and Cordova himself received a wound, of mufSST^ 
which he died soon after his return to Cuba. 'But, %, mmtu 
notwithstanding the disastrous result of the expedition, SSooSmy^ 
another was planned in the following yeai ; and under '•»*»' 
the direction of Juan de Grijalva, a portion of die south- 
em coast of Mexico was explored,* and a large amotmt cMMjjwm, 
of treasure obtained by trafficking with the natives. ""• 

3. •Velasquez, governor of Cuba, under whose JiJiJ^JS 
auspices the voyage of Grijalva had been made, en- j^^^STSi 
riched by the result, and elated with a success fiur be- v*y' 
yond his expectations, now determined to tmdertake 
the conquest of the wealthy countries that had been 
discovered, and hastily fitted out an armament for the 

purpose. ^Not being able to accompany the expedi- ^ 

tion in person, he gave the command to Fernando ^^SS^ 
Cortez, who sailed with eleven vessels, having on conn- 
board six hundred and seventeen men. In March, 
1519, Cortez landed in Tabasco,t a southern province 

* Mexie0 is a larfo coontrr sonthwest flrom th« United States, Ixirderiiig on the Onlf 
of Mexico on the east, tad tne Pacific Ocean on the west It is abont one fourth as 
large as the United States and their territories. The land on both coasts is low, bat in 
the Interior is a lane tract of table land* 6 or 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 

t 7)b6«sc#, one of the southern Mexican States, adjoins Yucatan on the southwest. 
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18 VOTJM3E8 AND DISCOVfiXlES. (FART I 

15M» of Mexico, where he had eeverai encounters with the 

natives, whom he rooted wiA great slaughter. 

•.April 18. 4. iProceedingdienoe farther we8tward,he landed* at 

^'c^ec ^ ^*^ '^'^'^^ ^® Ulloa,* where he was hospitahly received- 

e^^i/^ and where two officers of a m(»iar<^ ¥^o was called 

Montezu- Montezuma, came to inquire what his intentions were 

'"*' in visiting that coast, and to offer him what assistance 

s. wbat du he might need in ofder to continue his vo3rage. "Cor- 

£Sfe%Si tez respectfully assured tikem that he csme with the 

^ISiamZ ix^^ mendly sentinients, hut that be was tatroBted 

''*'^' with afyrsm such aiamentbj the Idng, his soveiieign, 

that he could impart (hem to no one rat to the eii^e- 

ror Mcmtesoiiia himself, and theiefore requested them 

to oondiict him into the preseaoe of d&eir mastear. 

t.what4U 5. *The ambassadors of the Mexicaii monarch, 

jgntnSSiSS knowing how ^tisagreeahle sndii a re<|iiest would be, 

<*^*' endeaTcmd to dissimde Cortez from his inlmtion; at 

the same time making him some Tahiable presraits, 

which only increased his avidity. Messengers were 

diq)atdwd to Idontesuma, giving him an account of 

every ikmg that had occurred since die arrival (xf the 

4. wm m Spaniards. ^Presents of great value and magnificenoe 

jfmnjiMM yg^,^^ returned by him, and repeated requests were 

Hiade, and finally commands given, that the Spaniards 

^ould leave the country^ but all to no puq)oee. 

s^^^kjtf 6. HIk>rtez, afier destro yi ng his vessels, that his 

Carta taiM? soldiocs should be left wi^iont any rescnirces but 

b.Aiiff.si. ^eir own valar, commenced^ his march towards 

I. What the Mezicaai capital H>n his way thither, several 

^!^M aftdotts, that were tributary to Montesnma, gladly 

<^^<^ threw off their allegtanoe and joined the Span- 

«^g^^ iards. Montezuma hmiself^ alarmed and irresolute, 

captua? oontmued to send messengers to Cortez, and. as his 

hopes or his fears alternately prevailed, on ime day 

gave him pemussion to advance, and, on the next, com- 

7. What u nauided hmi to depart 

*^ *^moe ^' ^'^ *^® ^^*^ plain of Mexico opened to Ae view 
^J^^^ of the Spaniards, they beheld numerous villages and 
mdtJieeui? Cultivated fields extending as far as the eye could reach. 



• SmiJmamd* CTKMisattamU Islawl, opposile Vera Craz, Um pdMliMl «MleniflM- 
port of Mexico. It U iSO mikM soatk of «Mt firon the Mexkaa Mytlal, wid oflolalM 
a ttPCMiK fartKBM, baOt oT oonU locki lakea firon <1m totton 4if tlM Ma. 
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and in ihe middk of the plain, pardy encompassing a ISl^ 
laige lake, and partly bnilt on ikandB within it, siood — — 
the city* of Mexico, adorned with its numerous temples 
and turrets ] the whole presenting to the Spaniards a 
spectacle so novel and wonderful that they could hardly 
persuade themselves it was any thing more than a 
dream. >Montexuma received* the Spaniards with i^JfiZ 
great pomp and roagnificeiice, admitted them widiin SSsSmS^ 
Uie city, assigned tl^m a spadoos and elegant edifice <rai 
for their accommodation, snj^ied all their wants, «.ii^. 
and hestowed upon all, privales as well t^B officers, 
presents of great value. 

8. "Cortcz, nevertheless, soon hegan to fieel solid- JJSmlm- 
tode for his situation. He was in the middle of a vast ^^^J^jV' 
empire, — ^ut up in the centre of a hostile dty, — and cmrm9 
surrounded by multitudes suffident to overwhelm him 

upcm the least intimation of the will of their sovereign. 

*In this emergency, the wily Spaniard, with extraordi- JtaSema 

nary daring, formed and executed »» the plan of seizing 5?i2fS 

the person of the Mexican monardi, and detained him «**»•' 

as a hostage for the good conduct of his people. He ^ d^. 

next induced hun, overawed and broken in spirit, to 1520. 

acknowledge himself a vassal of the Spanish crown, 

and to subject his dominions to the payment of an an- 4. niiy teat 

•.—1 *^l^^ Cortex call- 

nuai tntyute. eajrvm t/ie 

9. «Bttt while CJorlez was absent,* opposing a force X'd«"iiJ 
that had been sent against him hy tiie governor of ri^S^S!^ 
Cuba, who had become jeakms of his successes, the ^ j^^^^ 
Mexicans^ incited by Uie cruel^^ of the Spaniards who ^ n-^^ ^ 
had been left lo guard the capital and the Mexican mid of the 
king, flew to anns. *Cortez, wiA singular good for- '^(Sl-Si? 

* The city ^ Mexico, Imttt by the Spaniards on Um rains of the ancient eity, was 
lung lSb» laifest lown in Amenca, but is now infefior 
to New Yoiic and Philadelphia. U is 170 miles finin the ; 
Gnlf of Mexieo, and 900 nom the Pacific Ocea-* and is 
sitaaled near the western hank of Lake Tezcncto, ^ the < 
deBghtftil yale of Mexico, or, as it was fonneriy cai*K>4. 
the Plain tif T^nochtillan, which is S30 mOes in cir 
cmnferenee, and elevated TWO feet abe«« the level cf 
the ocean. The plain contains three lakes besides Tez- 
cnco, and is smroiinded by hUls c€ moderate elevation, 
except on the eouth, wheie are two lofty volcaiiie 
moontains. Two of the lakes are above the level of the 
city, whose streets have been fteqnently imuidatBd by | 
them; but hi 1680, a deep channel, IS miles lone, cnt 
throQgh the hills on the nwth, was c<»nDletea, by 
which the sopeiftaons wnfen am cenwFM farto Om 
liver Tola, ana thence to the Pannco. 
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1590. tune, having subdued his enemies, and incorporated 
^ j„jy I most of them with his own forces, returning, entered* 

the capital without molestation. 

1. Hmodid 10. ^Relying too much on his increased strength, he 

jf^Swwl* soon laid aside the mask of moderation which had hith- 

Jggj^/ erto concealed his designs, and treated the Mexicans like 

conquered subjects. They, finally convinced that they 

had nothing to hope but from the utter extermination 

of their invaders, resumed their attacks upon the 

t.whBaim Spanish quarters with additional fury. *In a sally 

^n&iM which Cortez made, twelve of his soldiers were killed, 

"^^^ and the Mexicans learned that their enemies were not 

invincible. 
t.whati» 11. 'Cortez, now fully sensible of his danger, tried 
'mXS^ what effect the interposition of Montezuma would have 
wH^Sid upon his irritated subjects. At sight of their king, 
^rSonhS' whom they almost worshipped as a god, the weapons 
appearanea of the Mexicans dropped from their hands, and every 
head was bowed with reverence ; but when, in obe- 
dience to the command of Cortez, the unhappy mon- 
arch attempted to miti^te their rage and to persuade 
them to lay down their arms, murmurs, threats, and 
reproaches ran through their ranks ; — ^their rage broke 
forth with ungovernable fury, and, regardless of their 
monarch, they again poured in upon the Spaniards 
flights of arrows and volleys of stones. Two arrows 
wounded Montezuma before he could be removed, and 
a blow from a stone brought him to the ground. 
m^SSh ^^' *'^^® Mexicans, on seeing their king fall by 
ieemtdoi their own hands, were instantly struck with remorse, 
and fled with horror, as if the vengeance of heaven 
were pursuing them for the crime which they had 
s.whati» committed. ^Montezuma himself, scorning to survive 
'^ttfiM?* this last humiliation, rejected with disdain the kind at- 
deatM teutious of the Spaniards, and refusing to take any 

nourishment, soon terminated his wretched days. 

€.Qivean 13. 'Cortez, now despairing of an accommodation 

t^fSfcM with the Mexicans, after several desperate encounters 

^imSt^i^ with them, began a retreat from the capital ; — but in- 

^^'•**^ numerable hosts hemmed him in on every side, and 

his march was almost a continual battle. On the sixth 

day of the retreat, the almost exhausted Spaniards, now 
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reduced to a mere handful of men, encountered,* in a 199^ 
spacious valley, the whole Mexican force ; — a countless — T — 
multitude, extending as fiu as the eye could reach. ^^^^^ 
^As no alternatiye remained but to conquer or die, i. 



Cortez, without giving his soldiers time for reflection, kHStTSSk 
immediately led them to the charge. The Mexicans "HJSf*' 
received them with unusual fortitude, yet their most 
numerous battalions gave way before Spanish disci- 
pline and Spanish arms. 

14. The very multitude of their enemies^ however, 
pressing upon them from every side, seemed suflkient 
to overwhelm the Spaniards, who, seeing no end of 
their toil, nor any hope of victory, were on the point 
of yielding to despair. At this moment Cortez, ob- 
serving the great Mexican standard advancing, and 
recollecting to have heard that on its fiite depended the 
event of every battle, assembled a few of nis bravest 
officers, and, at their head, cut his way through the 
opposing ranks, struck down the Mexican general, 
ai^ secured the standard. The moment their general 
fell and the standard disappeared, the Mexicans, panic 
struck, threw away their weapons, and fled with pre- 
cipitation to the mountains, making no farther opposi- 
tion to the retreat of the Spaniards. 

15. 'Notwithstanding me sad reverses which he I^^^^IJJ^ 
had experienced, Cortez still looked forward with con- ^-^f*^ 
fidence to the conquest of the whole Mexican empire, ^TSSSoT 
and, afler receiving supplies and reinforcements, in 
December, 1520, he again departed for the interior, 

with a force of five hundred Spaniards and ten thou- 
sand friendly natives. Afrer various successes and re- 
verses, and a siesre of the capital which lasted seventy- 1521. 
five days, — the king Quatemozin havinc^ fiillen into 
his hands, — ^in August, 1521, the city yielded ;^ the fiite b. aoi. si 
of the empire was decided ; and Mexico became a ,. 1^7^ 
province of Spain. ^SSSKT 

16. 'Another important event in the list of Spanish ,2EfSrJ; 
discoveries, and one which is intimately connected ^ 



Wim 



with American history, being the final demonstration Mageuan, 
of the theory of Columbus, requires in this place a JSShSpUn 
p-wsing notice. r^STTtm 

17. ^Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese by birth, '^•**' 
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1M0« who had served his country with distinguished valor 
in th6 East Indies,* believing that those fertile regions 
might be reached by a westerly route from Portugal^ 
a. EaanueL proposed the scheme to his sovereign,* and requested 
L w?mt i» &id* to carry it into execution. ^Unsuccessful in his 
^•J»«- application, and having been coldly dismissed by his 
^^/^ sovereign without receiving any reward for his ser- 
vices, he indignantly renounced his allegiance and 
b. 1517. repaired to Spain. *» 
cChariMV. 18. >The Spanish emperor,* engaging readily in 
whol^Su' *^® scheme which the Portuguese monarch had re- 
nmjedid jected, a squadron of five ships was soon equipped at 
^i0Aen7 the public charge, and Magellan set sail<^ from Seville! 
'^'tsii.** ^^ -^**g^^ 1519. •After touching at the Canaries, J 
3. Give an he stoc^ south, cTOssed the equinoctial line, and spent 
tfSmlw several months in exploring the coast of South Amer- 
thefime^- ^^ Searching for a passage which should lead to the 
^^iSa^fff^ Indies. Aft«r spending the winter on the coast, in the 
Globe spring he continued his voyage towards the south, — 
passed through the strait^ which bears his name, and, 
after sailing three months and twenty one-days through 
an unknown ocean, during which time his crew suf- 
fered greatly from the want of water and provisions, 
•• MMdh 16. be discovered* a cluster of fertile islands, which he 
called the Ladrones. | 

19. The fair weather and feivorable winds which he 
had experienced induced him to bestow on the ocean 
through which he had passed the name of Pacific. 
which it still retains. Proceeding from the Ladrones, 

* fatftlNitMistheiiBBMchreBttytheialaiuborthe lacttui Oeeaa Mmth at Atim, 
together with that portion of ttie main land which is between Persia and China. 

t Seville b a laiice eity beaaUfWly sitaatou wa the left baak of the Giiadalqiiiver« 
in the sonthweatem part of Spain. It waa •oace the ehief nuurlwt for the commerce 
of America and the Indies. 

t The Gmmtsm area gfonp of U islands beloagiif to Spain. ThePeakof Teneriflb, 
on one of the more dbtant iaiands, is about 2S0 nOles flmm the northwest coast of 
AMea, and 800 miles roathwest ftom the Straits of Gibraltar. 

$ The Strait of Magellan is at the southern extremity of the American continent, 
separating the islands of Terra del Fuego firom the main land. It is a dangerous 
passage, nu»e than 300 miles in length, and in some |4aces not more than a mile 
across. 

II The Zjodrones, or the Islands of Thieves, thus named (hmi the thievish disposi 
tsm of the natives, are a cluster of islands in the Pacific Oc^n about 1000 miles south- . 
east from the coast of China. When first discovered, the natives were ignorant of any 
country but their own, and imagined that the ancestor of their race was formed fhmi 
a piece of the roclE of one of their islands. They were utterly anaeqiustlBtBd widi 
Ike, and when Magellan, provoked by repeated thefts, bsmsd one of meir Tillages 
thought that tha fire was a beast which fod upon their dwolttngi. 
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he ao(Hi diaco^ered the islaadB now known as die !#•#• 
PhiUifpwes.* Here, in a contest with the natives, 
Magellan was killed,* and the expedition was prose- •• mm «. 
cut^ under other eommandefs. Alter arriving at the 
Moluccasjt and taking in a cargo d* spices, the 'only 
veasel of the squadron, then fit for a long voyage, 
sailed for Euk^ hy way of the Ciqpe of Good Hope,| ^522. 
and arrived** in Spain in Sept^ber, 1522, thus accom- k- «»*aiit 
plishing the first ewcu,wmavigatiBn tf ike globe^ and 
having performed the voyage in the qmce of three 
years and twenty-eight days. 

V. Pamphilo vr Nasvaez. — i. *In 1526,Pamphilo 1526. 
de Narvaez^ the same who had been sent* by the e. sm p. it. 
governor of Cuba to arrest the career of Cortez in liM^oi 
Mexico, solicited and obtained firom the Spani^ em- ^JSSuS 
peror, Charles V^ the appointment of governor of Flor- ^^H^fj 
ida,<* with permission to conquer the country. 'The <l n«i»p. i6. 
territory thus placed at his disposal extended with in- «J*^'ii^ 

«-,.•',..*- , ,* ft ritcru loot 

definite limits, from the southern cape of the present yig^j^y 
Florida to the river of Palins,(now Panuco,^ ) in Mexica 
•Having made extensive preparations, in April, 1528, ^^28. 
Narvaez landed* in Florida with a force of three hun- •• ^j^^ 
dred men, of whom eighty were mounted, and erect- $iMqfhi$ 
ing the royal standard, took possession of ^e country '^pShSaP 
for the crown of Spain. 

2. ^Striking into the interior with the hope of finding ^ J?*J33I?* 
some wealthy empire like Mexico or Peru,| during gyg^ 
two months the Spaniards wandered about through *wZ/ 
swamps and forests, often attacked by hordes of lurking 
savages, but cheereid onward by the assurances of their 
captive guides, who, pointing to the north, were sup- 

* The P hinippiHm , tkas mantd is Immmnt of iliiiip R. of C^Min, who rab^ectBd thoni 
40 ycsn after the voymn of MapellaB, am a grovp of laofie thiui a thomand toUadc, 
the bineet of which is Lozon, aboat 400 mile* soatheast ftom the coast of China. 

t The Mehueas, or Spice lilaiKht, are a groap of tnaii islands north flrom New 
Holland, discovered by the Ptwtiigaeae in ISll. They are dtstingnished eUelly for the 
production of spines, particoiarly nutmegs and cloves. 

t The Coot 0/ Good Hop* is the OMist bnportant cape of South AfiAca, although Cape 
LaguUus is rarther samh. 

$ The Panaccrlsa »iall river which empties into the Gulf of Mexico 310 Milee 
aorth ftom the Mexican owital, and about 30 miles north ftom Tampico. 

I) Peru is a country of Iwuth America. IMnrdering on the Paciftc Ocean, celebrated 
Ibr its mines ot gold imd silver, the annual produce of which, during a great number 
ef years, was BMMPe tfiAn four millions of doltars. Peru, when discovered by the Span- 
iuds, was a powerAd and wealthy kingdom, emisiderably advanced in dviUzatioa fti 
w wnip te ted by Pizano in 1333L 
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posed to describe a territory which abounded in wold. 
*At lengUi they arrived* in the fertile province of the 
u x/iew^oi^ Apallachians, m the north of Florida, but their hopes 
"a^^ST of finding gold were sadjiy disappointed, and the resi- 
dence of the chieftain, instead of being a second 
Mexico, which they had pictured to themselves, proved 
to be a mere village of two hundred wigwams. 
vJ^SiuS ^' *'^^®y ^<^w directed their course southward, and 
^tSSj fi^^^^y came upon the sea, probably in the region of 
the EEay of Apalachee,* near St. Marks. Having al- 
ready lost a third of their number, and despairing of 
beinff able to retrace their steps, they constructed five 
b. Oct frail Doats in which they embarked,)" but being driven 
out into the gulf by a storm, Narvaez and nearly all 
his companions perished. Four of the crew, after 
wandering several years throug^h Louisiana,! Texas,^ 
and Northern Mexico, and passing from tribe to tribe, 
e. 1686. often as slaves, finally reached* a Spanish settlement 

JtfttJS^ VI. Ferdinand DE Soto. — 1. 'Notwithstanding the 
wten/&<^ mel^choly result of the expedition of Narvaez, it 
totheSSi» was still believed that in the interior of Florida^ a 
^Florida j^jy^^ which the Spaniards applied to all North Amer- 
ca then known, regions might yet be discovered which 
^FM&SS would vie in opulence with Mexico and Penu <Fer- 
^^fSt&MSd ^^^^^ ^® ®^^> ^ Spanish cavalier of noble birth, who 
^ffhit de- had acquired distinction and wealth as the lieutenant 
*%^5^ of Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, and desirous rf 
**'''*" si^alizing himself still further by some great enter- 
prise, formed the design of conquering Florida, a 
1638. country of whose riches he had mmed the most ex- 
travagant ideas. 
I. Whtu ML 2. »He 

i^t^SSt and requested permisSon to undertake the conquest 

^^^ Florida at his own risk and expense. The emperor, 

spo^J indulging high expectations from so noted a cavalier, 

not only granted his request, but also, appointed him 

* Apalaekee Is a large open bay on the coast of Florida, sodth of the western part of 
Georgia. St, Marks is a town at the head of the bay. 

t J^miisiana is a name originally applied to the whole valley of the Mississippi and the 
coontry westward as Aur as Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. The present Lcwlsiana It 
one of the United States, at the southwestern extremity of the Union. 

X Tnat, embracinc a territory as extensive as the six New England States lofttlior 
with Now Tcfk and New JerMy, adjoins Louisiana on the wesC 



therefore applied to the Spanish emperor, 
sted permission to undertake the conquest of 
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goyemor-general of Florida for life, and also of the 1538* 
island of Cuba*. *De Soto soon found himself sur- ^Not«p.ii. 
rounded by adventurers of all classes, and in April. ^ ^^^^^ 
1538, sailed for Cuba with a fleet of seven large ana tauhtefuu 
three small vessels. didhetaui 

3. •In Cuba the new governor was received with i. wjmt i» 
great rejoicings ; — ^new accessions were made to his ^iSnXmt^ 
forces ; and after completing his preparations, and leav- q^'^^Sj 
ing his wife to govern the islan(^ he embarked for ,,^^; 
Florida, and early in June, 1539, his fleet anchored** in 

tiie Bay of Espiritu Santo,* or Tampa Bay. »His ^^^^* 
forces consisted of six hundred men, more than two x^f^ 
hundred of whom were mounted, both infantry and Mo^^ 
cavalry being clad in complete armor. ^Besides am- <• %l^ 
pie stores of food, a drove of three hundred swine was fStarmyi 
landed, with which De Soto intended to stock the 
country where he should settle ; and these were driven 
with the expedition throughout most of the route. 

4. 'After establishing a small garrison in the vi- •• otve m 
cinity of Espiritu Santo, and sending most of his ves- iJfSaSder- 
sels back to Havanna,t he commenced his march into ^pSX% 
the interior, taking with him, as interpreter, a Spaniard ** HorT^ 
found among the natives, who had remained in cap- 
tivity since the time of Narvaez. After wandering 

five months through unexplored and mostly unculti- 
vated regions, exposed to hardships and dangers and 
an almost continued warfare with the natives, during 
which several lives were lost, the party arrived,' in the e. not. $, 
month of November, in the more fertile country of the 
Apallachians, east of the Flint river,J and a few leagues 
north of the Bay of Apalachee, where it was deter- 
mined to pass the winter. 

5. 'From this place an exploring party discovered •. what m»^ 
the ocean in the very place where the untortimate ^SSXtHa, 
Narvaez had embarked. De Soto likewise dispatched SSSJijS- 
thirty horseiflfen to Espiritu Santo, with orders for the ^°^^^ 

* Espiritu SantOt now called Tampa Bag, is on the western coast of Florida, 900 
miles southeast firom St Marks. There is no place of anchcmige between the two 
I^aces. 

t Havannot the capital of Cnba, a wealthy and popnlons city, is on the north sidv 
of ttkB island. It has the finest harbor in the worid, capable of containing a thousand 
Jkhips. The entrance is so narrow that bat one vessel can pass at a time. 

I The Flint river is in the western part of Georgia. It Joins the Chattahooehe at 
the northern lx>undary of Florida, and the two united form the Apalachicola. 

3 
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1539. garrison to rejoin the army in their present winter 

quarters. The horsemen arrived with the loss of but 

two of their number, and the garrison rejoined De 
Soto, although with some loss, as, during their march, 
they had several desperate encounters with the na- 
tives. Two small vessels that had been retained at 
Espiritu Santo reached the Bay of Apallachee, and 
by the aid of these the coast was further explored du- 
a. i6»^o. ring the winter,* and the harbor of Pensacola* dis 

covered. 
1. In what 6. "The Spaniards remained five months in win- 
•^^^ ter quarters at Apallachee, supplying themselves with 
^3rSS provisions by pillaging the surrounding country ; but 
winter? they were kept in constant alarm by the never-ceas- 
1540. i^& stratagems and assaults of the natives. ^At 
length, in the month of March, they broke up their 
^ *^ camp and set out** for a remote country, of which they 
£JIS^ had heard, to the northeast, governed, it was said, by 
iSSt^^'m ^ woman, and abounding in gold and silver. 'De 
vu spring J Sq^q had previously dispatched his ships to Cuba, with 
'tmSSmJ' ^^^®^ *o rendezvous in the following October at Pen- 
tad De Soto sacola, where he proposed to meet them, having, in 

•MpBj the mean time, explored the country m the interior. 

4. What dt»- 7. ^Changing his course now to the northeast, De 

nimmDe Soto crossed several streams which flow into the At- 

^^^ lantic, and probably penetrated near to the Savannah,! 

where he indeed found the territory of the princess, 

of whose wealth he had formed so high expectations ; 

but, to his great disappointment, the fancied gold 

proved to be copper, and the supposed silver only thin 

s. Dotcribe plates of mica. 

**i)r^to*^ 8. *His direction was now towards tjie north, to 
aS?S^ the head waters of the Savannah and the Chattahoo- 
PKNgAcoLA AND viciOTTY. chee,J wheuco he crossed a branch of 



* Pentaeola is a town on the nortbvwt side of Pcnsa 
cola Bay, near the western extremity of Florida. The bay 
is a fine sheet of water upwards of 30 miles in length Ihim 
N.E. to S.W. 

t The Savannah river forms the boundary line between 
SoQth Carolina and Georgia. 

t The Chattahoochee river rises in the n<Nth eastern pari 
of Georgia, near the sources of the Savannah, and, aAor 
crossing the State southwest, forms the boundary between 
Georgia and Alal)ama. 
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the Apalachian* chain which runs through the northern 1540. 

part of Georgia, and came upon the southern limits of 

the territory of the Cherokees.* "Hearing that there •.Biupp.48. 
was gold in a region farther north, he di^witched two i Why wm 
horsemen,- with Indian guides, to visit the country. qfvScHero 
These, after an absence of ten days, having crossed ^£ldw£f' 
rugged and precipitous mountains, returned to the ^"^^j^ 
camp, bringing with them a few specimens of fine 
copper or brass, but none of gold or silver. 

9. •During several months the Spaniards wan- ^^^Jj^ 
dered through the valleys of Alabama, obliging the vmuieringt 
chieftains, through whose territories they passed, to fSifST' 
march with them as hostages for the good conduct of '^'•***^' 
their subjects. 'In October they arrived •» at Mauville,t •»• oet «. 
a fortified Indian town near the junction of the Ala- t. whaiit 
bama| and the Tombeckbee. Here was fought»» one 'vuS.'SSS' 
of the most bloody battles known in Indian warfare. 'jS^rSSeT 
^During a contest of nine hours several thousand In- 4. att^ «» 
dians were slain and their village laid in ashes. !?SuhiuL 

10. The loss of the Spaniards was also great nearMoHu, 
Many fell in battle, others died of their wounds,-— they 

lost many of their horses, and all their baggage was 
consumed in the flames. 'The situation of the J^^^^jy*" 
Spaniards after the battle was truly deplorable, for '^^Jf^^g^ 
nearly all were wounded, and, with their baggage, tftetHuSS 
they had lost their supplies of food and medicine ; but, 
fortunately for them, the Indian power had been so 
completely broken that their enemies were unable to 
offer them any farther molestation. 

11. 'While at Mauville, De Soto learned from the 'f^SiSf 
natives that the ships he had ordered had arrived at <fitr?^«i 
Pensacola.'^ But, fearing that his disheartened sol- ^andwhtu' 
diers would desert him as soon as they had an oppor- fSxtUSS*- 
tunity of leaving the country, and mortified at his •"^^^ 
losses, he determined to send no tidings of himself ®'*®^'*'^ 

* The Jipaiaehian or JiUegkany Mountains extend (hnn the northern part of GctNrgia 
to the State of New York, at a distance of abont 5250 milet from the coast, and neariy 
parallel to it They divide the waters which flow into the Atlantic from those 
which flow into the Mississippi. 

t Pronounced MtMoeel, whence Mobile derives its name. 

I The Alabama river rises in the N.W. part oi GemrKia, and throng most of its 
course is called the Cktosa. The Tombeckbee rises In the N J!, part of Mississippi. The 
two nnite 35 miles ncNrth ttcKn Mobile, in the State of Alabama, and through severaJ 
channels empty into Mobile Bay. 
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1540* until he had crowned his enterprise with success by 
discovering new regions of wealth. He therefore 

a. Nov. ». turned from the coast and again advanced* into the 
interior. His followers, accustomed to implicit obe- 
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down that river to the Mississippi, where De Soto was 1M9* 
taken sick and died.* To conceal his death from the ^ wjkui» 
natives, his bodj, wrapped in a mantle, and placed in •j^gf ^ 
a rustic coffin, m the stillness of midnight, and in the D^sotof 
presence of a few faithful followers, was silently sunk ••*'«'"• 
m the middle of the stream. 

15. ^De Soto had appointed his successor, under i. Qft;^a^ 
whom the remnant of the party now attempted to pen- ^SK&ii? 
etrate by land to Mexico. They wandered several ^^^^ 
months through the wilderness, traversing the western ^i^n*t 
prairies, the hunting ^unds of roving and warlike 
tribes, but hearing no tidings of white people, and find- 
ing their way obstructed by rugged mountams, they were 
constrained to retrace their steps. • In December they ViS%* 
came upon the Mississippi a short distance above the ^SrdkuStw 
mouth of the Red* river, and here they passed the jf^?*^^ 
winter,** during which time they constructed seven urf 
large boats, or brigantines. 'In these they embarked b. im»-i. 
on the twelfth of July, in the following year, and in 1543. 
seventeen days reached the Gulf of Mexico. Fearing ^ w,tgtum 
to trust themselves far from land in their frail barks, ^J^SJwi 
they continued along the coast, and on the twentieth and m what 
of September, 1543, the remnant of the party, half mv^Zm- 
naked and famishing with hunger, arrived safely at a ^IS^rJUSk 
Spanish settlement near the mouth of the river Panuco« ^'****' 

in Mexico. e.Jlbte».M. 

Binf 8JB. receives many trlbnteriet, and enters the Bed rtrer 30 miles fkom the JnncticHi 
of the latter with the Mississippi. 

* The Red river rises on the confines of Texas, forms its northern boandarr, and nr 
ten the Missisrippi 150 miles N.W. firom New (Means. 
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CHAPTER II. 

doS^clu^ "NORTHERN AND EASTERN COASTS OP NORTH AMERICA, 
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4. >He made several subsequent voyages to the IMP. 
American coast, and, in 1517, entered one of the , ^^^ ' 
straits which leads into Hudson's Bay. In 1526, ••**^Jf^ 
having entered the service of Spain, he explored the ^^ZSEx. 
River La Plata, and part of the coast of South Ameri- 
ca. Returning to England during the reign of Ed- 
ward VL, he was made Grand PUot of the kingdom, 
and received a pension for his services. 

II. Gaspar Cortereal. — 1. •Soon after the sue- i. atvem 
cessful YOjdigQ of the Cabots, which resulted in the SSTi^a^ 
discovery of North America, the king of Portugal, in ur^i 
the year 1500, dispatched Gaspar Cortereal to the 1500. 
coasts of America, on a voyage of discovery. After 1501. 
exploring the coast of Labrador* several hundred miles, •.Notap.ii. 
in the vain hope of finding a passage to India,** Cor- 
tereal fireighted his ships with more than fifty of the 
natives, whom, on his return,* he sold into slavery. 

2. "Cortereal sailed on a second voyage, with a de- l^^fj^ 
termination to pursue his discovery, and bring back a ••corSvcy 
cargo of slaves. Not returning as soon as was expected, *** 
his brother sailed in search 01 him, but no accounts of 
either ever again reached Portugal 



b NoCep.n. 
e. Aof. 



Wfmla 



IIL Verrazanl — 1. *At an early period the fish- 1504. 

eries of Newfoundland began to be visited by the *^1^ 

French and the English, but the former attempted no ^^^^^ 

discoveries in Amenca until 1523. 'In the latter part jMenmt 

of this year Francis I. fitted out a squadron of four 5. atoem 

ships, the command of which he gave to John Verra- 3£^2J^ 

zani, a Florentine navigator of great skill and celebrity. y^^^mL 
Soon after the vessels had sailed, three of them became 
so damaged in a storm that they were compelled to re- 1524. 
turn ; but Verrazani proceeded in a single vessel, with 

a determination to make new discoveries. Sailing* •.julst. 
from Madeira,* in a westerly direction, after having 

encountered a terrible tempest, he reached^ the coast i Mareh. 
of America, probably in the latitude of Wilmington, f 

* The Madeira* are a cluster of islands, north of the Canaries, 400 miles west flrom 
the coast of Mcnrocco, and nearly 700 southwest flrmn the Straits of Oibntltar. MadtirUt 
the princimd island, celebrated fw its wines, is 54 mUes long, and consists 9( a c<Aleo« 
tion of lofty mountains, on the lower slopes •f which Tines are calUvated. 

t WUmingUn, (See Note and Map, p. 158.1 
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1&34. 2. ^After exploring the coast some distance north 
\ y^ftatu ^^^ south, without being able to find a harbor, he was 
'j^timi- obliged to send a boat on shore to open an intercourse 
^^*^nd with the natives. The savages at first fled, but soon 
%Smmt^ recovering their confidence, they entered into an ami- 
fiortw? q;^\q traffic with the strangers. 

\mrlSm ^' ^Proceeding north along the open coast of New 
thi coast qf Jersey, and no convenient landing-place being dis- 
9ey7 covered, a sailoi; attempted to swim ashore through the 
surf; but, frightened by the numbers of the natives 
who thronged the beach, he endeavored to return, 
when a wave threw him terrified and exhausted upon 
the shore. He was, however, treated with great kind- 
ness ; his clothes were dried by the natives ; and, when 
recovered from his fright and exhaustion, he was per- 
mitted to swim back to the vessel 

4. 'Landing again farther north, probably near the 
city of New York,* the voyagers, prompted by curi- 
osity, kidnapped and carried away an Indian child. 
*i^af * *^^ ^^ supposed that Verrazani entered* the haven of 
the charac^ Newport,t where he remained fifteen days. Here the 
rZiva^ natives were liberal, firiendly, and confiding ; and the 
S^S^^ country was the richest that had yet been seen. 

6. Far^ 5. 'Verrazani still proceeded north, and explored the 
b.wtotep.14. co^ as far as Newfoundland. »> The natives of the 

northern regions were hostile and jealous, and would 

t. wnatu traffic only for weapons of iron or steel •Verrazani 

ime^iiiSf gave to the whole region which he had discovered 

^'f'*'*^^ 3ie name of New France ; an appellation which was 

afterwards confined to Canada, and by which that 

country was known while it remained in the possession 

of the French. 

1534. ^^' James Cartier. — 1. ^After an interval of ten 

7. Qivean years, another expedition was planned by the French ; 
SSfSffvSy- and James Cartier, a distinguished mariner of St Malo,t 

cmS, was selected to conduct a voyage to Newfoundland. 



8. Near 
Ifew York? 



• JVeto York. (See Note and Map, p. 117.) 
" Newport. (See Note, 7, 114 and Map, p. 11 , 
St. Malo is a small seaport town In the N.W. part of France, in thfi ancient proT- 



I . ... 

Ince of Brittany, or Bretagne, 300 miles west fVom Paris. The town is on a rockv 
elevation, called St Aaron, snrroonded by the sea at hieh water, but connected witn 
the mainland by a causeway. The inhabitants were early and extensively engaged In 
the Newfoundland cod fishery 
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a. J«M 



After haying loinutely suryeyed* the northern coast of 1M4« 
that island, he passed through the Straits of Belleisle, ' 
into the Gulf of St Lawrence, and entered the mouth 
of the riyer of the same name ; but the weather be- 
coming boisterous, and the season being far adyanced, 
after erecting a cross,^ — ^takin^ possession of the coun- b. At um 
try in the name of the king of France, — and inducing SSiSi 
two of the natiyes to accompany him, he set sail* on «• aoc. m 
his return, and, in less than thirty days, entered' the a. sept «. 
harbor of St. Malo in safety. 

2. >In 1535 Cartier sailed* with three yessels, on a 1535. 
second yoyage to Newfoundland, and entering the gulf VJJf^ "• 
on the day of St Lawrence, he gaye it the name of mUhwyiS!^ 
that martyr. Being informed by the two natiyes who 

had returned with him, that &r up the stream which 
he had discpyered to the westward, was a large town, 
the capital of the whole country, he sailed onwards, 
entered the riyer St. Lawrence, and, by means of his 
interpreters, opened a friendly communication with the i loombee 
natives. . SJ^iU! 

3. 'Leaymg his ship safely moored,' Cartier pro- g. septm 
ceeded* with the pinnace and two boats up the riyer, \^^ 
as far as the principal Indian settlement of Hochelaga, **[%J^JJ^ 
on the site of^ the present city of Montreal,* where he j^jJJS 
was receiyed*» in a friendly manner. Rejoining his JtSSSPtL 
ships, he passed the winter^ where they were an- b. oeTis. 
chored ; during which time twenty-fiye of his crew »• ««»-•. 
died of the scuryy, a. malady until then unknown to 1536. 
Europeans. . ^^ 

4. »At the approach of spring, after haying taken ^'wjtat ^a 
formal possession^ of the country in the name of his ^ZnS^ 
sovereign, Cartier prepared to return. An act of tioneif 
treachery, at his departure,^ justly destroyed the confi- k. mu it. 
dence which the natives had hitherto reposed in their 
guests. The Indian king, whose kind treat- soimiBALAiiDTio. 
ment of the French merited a more generous 
return, was decoyed on board one of the vessels 
and carried to France. 



* Montreal^ the lanest town in Canada, is sitnated on tiie 
S.E. side of a fertile island of the same name about 30 miles 
I(»g and 10 broad, enclosed by the divided channel of the St 
Lawrence. The city is about 140 miles S.W. trnm Quebec, 
but forther by the course of the river. 

2* 
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1540* V. RoBERVAL. — 1. ^Notwithstanding the advantages 
1. whatvHu l^^®ly to result from founding colonies in America, the 
iSuwlnSon ^^^^^^ government, adopting the then prevalent no- 
tt^r^ani tiou that no new countries were valuable except such 
qfnew** as produced gold and silver, made no immediate at- 
***''*''^' tempts at colonization. 

*wj«{^ 2. *At length a wealthy nobleman, the Lord of Ro- 
4«»toMamf berval, requested permission to pursue the discovery 
MoLrvaif and form a settlement This the kinfi^ readily granted, 

1540. *^^ Roberval received* the empty tiues of Lord, Lieu- 
•.jaa. tenant-general, and Viceroy, of all the islands and 

countries hitherto discovered either by the French or 

the English. 
icSSnt^ ^' 'While Roberval was delayed in making exten- 
^^J^i sive preparations for his intended settlement, Cartier, 
cartien whose servicos could not be dispensed with, received a 

1541. subordinate command, and, in 1541, sailed*» with five 
b. Junes. ^{^ already prepsured. The Indian king had in the 

mean while died in France ; and on the arrival of 
Cartier in the St. Lawrence, he was received by the 
natives with jealousy and distrust, which soon broke 
4. ^"^^'^J^ out into open hostilities. *The French then built for 
^'^^ their defence, near the present site of Gluebec,* a fort 
which they named Charlesbourg, where they passed 
the winter. 

1542. 4. •Roberval arrived at Newfoundland in June of 
fJd^the *^® following year, with three ships, and emigrants for 
«[Jg;;5<^ founding a cdony; but a misunderstanding having 

'we^Mt' ^'^^ between him and Cartier, the latter secretly set 
tcftemei? sail for France. Roberval proceeded up the St Law- 
rence to the place which Cartier had abandoned, where 
c i64»-a. he erected two forts and passed a tedious winter. • 
Afler some unsuccessful attempts to discover a passage 
d.Not0p.ss. to the East Indies,* he brought his colony back to 
France, and the design of forming a settlement was 
1549. abandoned. In 1549 Roberval again sailed on a voy- 
age of discovery, but he was never again heard of 

* QKcbecj a strongly fortified city of Canada, is situated on the N.W. side of the 
St. Lawrence, on a promontory formed by that river and the St Cliarles. The city con- 
sists of the Upper and the TiOwer Town,— the latter on a narrow strip of land near the 
water's edfe ; and the former on a plain diflicult of access, more than 900 feet his her. 
Cape Diamond, the most elevated point of the Upper Town, is 345 feet above the level 
of die river, and commands a grand view of an extensive tract of country. ^See Blap 
p. loV.) 
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VL RiBAULT, Lattdonniere, and Melendez. — 1 . >Co- 1669. 

ligni, admiral of France, having long desired to estab- , wjutia 
mh. in America a refuge for French Protestants, at Stin^i!^ 
length obtained a commission from the king for that oSHrni <• 
purpose, and, in 1562, dispatched^ a squadron to SSmiuM 
Florida,^ under the conmiana of John Ribault «Ar- ^T^^^ 
riving on the coast in May, he discovered the St. Johns J^ i. 
River, which he named the river of May; but the b.Not0p.is. 
squadron continued north until it arrived at Port «• J^^IJ*^ 
Royal* entrance, near the southern boundary of Caro- «wrd nuogj 
lina, where it was determined to establish the colony. 

2. »Here a fort was erected, and named Fort Charles, •;J2^j5f 
and twenty-six men were len to keep possession of the S!carouiuL 
country, while Ribault returned* to France for further *^ ^^ 
emigrants and supplies. *The promised reinforcement 4. wh^ wm 
not arriving, the colony began to despair of assistance ; mSu^ii- 
and, in the following spring, having constructed a rude fccq 
brigantine, they embarked for home, but had nearly 
penshed by famine, at sea, when they fell in with and 

were taken on board of an English vessel. 

3. 'In 1564, through the influence of Coligni. an- 1564. 
other expedition was planned, and in July a colony »• When and 
was established on the river St. John8,t and left under olHSeSSi 
the command of Laudonniere. •Many of the emi- "^ISJIS?* 
grants, however, being dissolute and improvident, the \)JSlS!S!r 
supplies of food were wasted ; and a party, under the •^J^J*^ 
pretence of desiring to escape from famine, were per- «)S»n»<»7 
mitted to embark** for France ; but no sooner had they d. De«. 
departed than they commenced a career of piracy 
against the Spanish. The remnant were on the point 1565. 
of embarking for France, when Ribault arrived and 
assumed the command, bringing supplies, 
and additional emigrants with their fam- 
ilies. 



TICimTT or PORT ROTAIm 



* Pert Rawal is an island 12 miles in length, on the 
coast of South Carolina, on the east side of which is situ- 
ated the town of Beaufort, 50 miles S.W. from Charles- 
ton. Between the island and the mainland is an excellent 
harbor. 

t The SL Johns, the principal river of Florida, rises in 
the eastern part of the territory, about 35 miles from the 
coast, and runs north, expanding into frequent lakes, 
until withhi 90 miles of its mouth, when it turns to the 
east, and falls into the Atlantic, 35 miles north from St 
Augustine. (See Map next page.) 
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1565. 4. ^Meanwhile news arrived in Spain that a coin- 
a. Note p. 15. P^^y ^^ French Protestants had settled in Florida,* 
I. whatoe- within the Spanish territory, and Melendez, who had 
*?SiSpo»- obtained the appointment of governor of the country, 
*^cfiht^^ upon the condition of completing its conquest withm 
9emement7 ^qq years, departed on his expedition, with the deter- 
mination of speedily extirpating the heretics, 
b. Sept. 7. 5. ^Early in September,* 1565, he came in sight of 
acMun!^ Florida, and soon discovering a part of the French 
qj^immdL fl^^^ g^v® them chase, but was unable to overtake 
^^^'^^them. On the seventeenth of September Melendez 
fir jt^^Ms- entered a beautiful harbor, and the next day,« after 
c Sept 18. taking formal possession of the country, and proclaim- 
ing the king of Spain monarch of all North America, 
laid the foundations of St. Augustine.* 
». w?ua be- 6. *Soon after, the French fleet having put to sea 
^^mci^ with the design of attacking the Spaniards in the har- 
•'**^^ bor of St. Augustine, and being overtaken by a furious 
storm, every ship was wrecked on the coast, and the 
4. Give an French settlement was left in a defenceless state. <The 
tUS^i-ui Spaniards now made their way through the forests, 
^mSk^ and, surprising^ the French fort, put to death all its 
coumy. inmates, save a few who fled into the woods, and who 
d Oct 1. subsequently escaped on board two French ships which 
had remained in the harbor. Over the mangled re- 
mains of the French was placed the inscription, "We 
do this not as unto Frenchmen, but as unto heretics." 
^««^^,-^ .«««»^.- The helpless shipwrecked men being 

TICIOTTT or ST. AUGUSTIKK, * i*^ii t •••! 

AND ST. JOHNS RIVER, soou discovcred, although invited to 
rely on the clemency of Melendez, were 
all massacred, except a few Catholics 
and a few mechanics, who were reserved 
as slaves. 



* St. Augustine in a 
HARBOR OF ST. AUOUSTiNK. town on the eastern coast 
of Florida, 350 miles north 
from the southern point of 



Florida, and 35 miles south 
from the month of the St 
Johns river. It is situated 
on the S. side of a penin- 
sula, haVng on the east 
^ Matanzas Sound, which 
Vs separates it from Anastatia 
Ml island. The city is low, but 
Jiealthy and pleasant 
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7. 'Although the French court heard of this out- 1M6* 
rage with apathy, it did not long remain unavenged. ^ ^^ 
De Grourgues, a soldier of Grascony,* havins^ fitted* 
out three ships at his own expense, surprised two of 
the Spanish forts on the St. Johns river, early in 1568, 
and hung their garrisons on the trees, placing over 
them the inscription, ^ I do this not as unto Spaniards 
or mariners, but as unto traitors, robbers, and murder- 
ers." De Gourgues not being strong enough to main- 
tain his position, hastily retreated,*" and the Spaniards v. mv. 
retained possession of the country. 

Vn. Gilbert, Raleigh, Grenville, &c. — 1. "In 1583. 
1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, uuder a charter from IcStStr^ 
dueen Elizabeth, sailed* with several vessels, with the ^f ^jgj^ 
design of forming a settlement in America ; but a «. j^m. 
succession of disasters defeated the project, and, on the 
homeward voyage, the vessel in which Gilbert sailed 
was wrecked,^ and all on board perished. * Bept 

2. 'His brother-in-law. Sir Walter Raleigh, not dis- 1584. 
heartened by the fate of his relative, soon afler obtained* ^t|S^^ 
for himself an ample patent, vesting him with almost R««yA. 
unlimited powers, as lord proprietor, over all the lands •* ^^ *" 
which he should discover between the 33d and 40th 
degrees of north latitude. <Under this patent, in 1584, i^l^JSS- 
he dispatched, for the American coast, two vessels ^2JJ[ 
under the command of Philip Amidas and Arthur 
Barlow. 

3. Arriving on the coast of Carolina in the month 
of July, they visited the islands in Pamlicof and Al- 
bemarlet Sound, took possession of the country m the 
name of the queen of England, and, afler spending s. wkat 
several weeks m trafficking with the natives, returned ;S:St^^ 
without attempting a settlement 'The glowing de- Sa^SSft 

^^^con^wasanancieiit province in the southwest of Ftamee, lying chiefly between 
the Garonne and the Pyrenees. "The Gascons are a spirited and a fiery race, but 
their habit of ezacgeration, in relating their exploits, has made the term gateonade pio- 
verbial." 

t Pamlieo Sound is a laree bay on the coast of N. Carolina, neariy a himdrad miles 
long Oom N.E. to S.W^ and from 15 to 35 miles broad. It is separated from the ocean 
throughont its whole length by a beach of sand hardly a mfle wide, near the middle 
of which is the dangerous Cape Hatteras. Ocracocit Inlet, 35 miles S.W. from Cape 
Battel as, is the only entrance which admits ships of large bnrden. 

t Albemarle Svund is north of and connects with Pamlico Soond, and Is likewiM 
separated from the ocean by a narrow sand beach. It is about 00 miles long trnm. easi 
to west, and from 4 to 15 miles wide. 
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1^4. scnption which they gave of the heauty and fertility 
of the country, induced Elizabeth, who esteemed her 
reign signalized by the discovery of these regions, to 
bestow upon them the name of Virginia, as a memo- 
rial that they had been discovered during the reign of 
a maiden queen. 

1585. 4. ^Encouraged by their report, Raleigh made ac- 
a.AprUi9. tive preparations to form a settlement; and, in the 
acmmt^ followinff year, 1585, dispatched' a fleet of seven ves- 

^^tJnpito' sels under the command of Sir Richard Grenville, 

ySnffMot with Ralph Lane as governor of the intended colony. 

*''**~**- After some disasters on the coast, the fleet arrived at 

Roanoke,* an island in Albemarle Sound, whence, 

leaving the emigrants under Lane to establish the 

b. Sept colony, Grenville returned** to England. 

1586. 5. *The impatience of the colonists to acquire sud- 
rt?S!idi*? ^®^ wealth gave a wrong direction to their industry, 
co%niS$? ^^^ ^® cultivation of the earth was neglected, in the 

idle search after mines of gold and silver. Their 
treatment of the natives soon provoked hostilities ; — 
their supplies of provisions, which they had hitherto 
received from the Indians, were withdrawn ; — famine 
stared them in the face ; and they were on the point 
of dispersing in quest of food, when Sir Francis Drake 

c. June, arrived* with a fleet from the West Indies. «> 
^3^mdtT* ^' *^® immediately devised measures for furnishing 
cwrui^cet *^® colonjT with Supplies ; but a small vessel, laden 
SS^th6*$S- with provisions, which was designed to be left for that 
aba^^i& ? purpose, being destroyed by a sudden storm, and the 

colonists becoming discouraged, he yielded to their 
unanimous request, and carried diem back to England, 
c. June». Thus was the first English settlement abandoned* after 
4 w?uu ^^ existence of little less than a year. 
^iZ 7. *A few days after the de- mxhom i. ahd viciinTT. 
*^ft25^" P^^'^*^® 0^ thie fleet, a vessel, dis- 
tk^eoumy? patched by Raleigh, arrived' with 
'• •'**'• a supply of stores for the colony, 
but finding the settlement deserted, 

* Roanoke is an Island on the coast of North CaroUna, be- 
tween Pamlico and Albemarle sounds. The north point of 
the island is 5 miles west from the Old Roanoke Inlet, which 
i« now closed. The English fort and colony were at the 
north end of the island. (See Map.) 
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munediately returned. Scarcely had this ressel depart- IftM* 
ed, when Sir Richard Grenville arrived with three shipi. " 

After searching in vain for the colony which he had 
planted, he likewise returned, leaving fifteen men on the 
island of Roanoke to keep possession of the country. 

8. 'Notwithstanding the ill success of the attempts 1587. 
of Raleigh to establish a colony in his new territory, i. Give an 
neither his hopes nor his resources were yet exhausted. StaMomS 
Determining to plant an agricultural state, early in the jbrm? •?• 
following year he sent out a company of emigrants ''•"•'^ 
with their wives and families, — ^granted a charter of 
incorporation for the settlement and established a mu- 
nicipal government for his intended " city of Raleigh.'* 

9. «0n the arrival* of the emigrants at Roanoke, *• A«f. 
where they expected to find the men whom Grenville **«^l5Sif*' 
had left, Uiey found the fort which had been built jJSd j?^ 
there in ruins; the houses were deserted; and the SC^^eS^Sr- 
bones of their former occupants were scattered over riv<u7 
the plain. At the same place, however, they deter- 
mined to establish the colony ; and here Uiey laid the 
foundations for their " city." 

10. 'Soon finding that they were destitute of many *• ''%j! 
things which were essential to their comfort, their iSimS^ 
governor. Captain John White, sailed^ for England, hSS?? 
to obtain the necessary supplies. *0n his arrival he ^ sept •. 
found the nation absorbed by the threats of a Spanish \dSu^' 
mvasion ; and the patrons of the new settlement were too SaPoHPS- 
much engaged in public measures to attend to a less ^^J^ 
important and remote object. Raleigh, however, in the Maiiy lottt 
following year, 1588, dispatched* White with supplies. 1588. 
in two vessels ; but the latter, desirous of a ffainftil ^ **^ *• 
voyage, ran in search of Spanish prizes; until, at length, 

one of his vessels was overpowered, boarded, and rifled, 
and both ships were compelled to return to England. 

11. Soon after, Raleigh assigned* his patent to a a. March i? 
eompany of merchants in London ; and it was not ^^ 
imtil 1590 that White was enabled to return* in 1590. 
search of the colony ; and then the island of Roanoke •• ^"«* 
was deserted. No traces of the emigrants could be 

found. The desi^ of establishing a colony was 
abandoned, and the country was again left' to the un- t Sept. 
disturbed possession of the natives. 
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1598» VIII. Marquis de la Roche. — 1. *In 1598, the 

1. w?ua i» Marquis de la Roche, a French nobleman, received 
2^/^ from the king of France a commission for founding a 

^'kiRochs French colony in America. Having equipped several 
tSmeMi ' vessels, he sailed with a considerable number of set- 
tlers, most of whom, however, he was obliged to draw 
from the prisons of Paria On Sable* island, a barren 
spot near the coast of Nova Scotia, forty men were 
left to form a settlement 

2. What wag 2. *La Roche dying soon after his return, the colo- 
theooSnyj nists Were neglected ; and when, after seven years, a 

vessel was sent to inquire after them, only twelve of 
them were living. The dungeons from which they 
had been liberated were preferable to the hardships 
which they had suffered. The emaciated exiles were 
carried back to France, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the king, who pardoned their crimes, and 
made them a liberal donation. 

1602. IX. Bartholomew Gosnold.— 1. 'In 1602, Baj- 
s. Give an tholomew Gosnold sailed' from Falmouth,t England, 
tl^vovaf and abandoning the circuitous route by the Canaries** 
*i^A^5 and the West Indies,® made a direct vojrage across the 
b.N0tep.n. Atlantic, and in seven weeks reached** the American 
e. Note p. 14. continent, probably near the northern extremity of 

d. May. Massachusetts Bay. J *Not finding a good harbor, and 

iovSiS^ sailing southward, he discovered and landed* upon a 

he make? promontory which he called Cape Cod.§ Sailing 

e. May 34. tjjgjj^,^^ g^^j pursuing his course along the coast, he 

t Jane 1—4. discovered' several islands, one of which he named 

Elizabeth, II and another Martha's Vineyard. IT 

* Sable island is 90 miles S.E. from the eastern pdnt of Nova Scotia. 

t FiUmouth in a seaport town at the entrance of the English Channel, near the soath 
western extremity of England. It is 50 miles S.W. from Plymonth, has an excellent 
harbor, and a roadstead capable of receiving the largest fleets. 

t MueaehuteUe Bay is a large bay on the eastern coast of Massachusetts, between 
the headlands of Cape Ann on ttie north, and Cape Cod on the soath. 

$ Cape Cod, thus named firom the number of codfish taken there by its discoverer, is 
50 miles S.E. from Boston. ^ 

II Eiiiabetk Islands are a group of 13 islands soath of Bazzard's Bay, and from 90 
to 30 miles E. and S.E. fh>m Newport, Rhode Island. Nashawn, the largest, is 7 and 
a half miles long. Cattahanlc, the one named by Gosnold Elizabeth Island, is two 
miles and a halflong and three qaarters of a mUe broad. 

IT Martha*8 Vineyard, three or foar miles BJL from the Elizabeth Islands, is 10 
miles in length from £. to W. and fh>m 3 to 10 miles in width. The island called by 
Gosnold Martha's Vineyard is now called No Man*s Land, a small island ftmr or five 
miles softth (rom Martha's Vineyard. When or why the name was chanfled Is not 
known. 
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2. 'Here it was determined to leave a portion of the 1M9* 
crew for the purpose of forming a settlement, and a , „,^ ^ 
storehouse and fort were accordingly erected ; but dis- jj** ^f^ 
trust of the Indians, who began to show hostile inten- jbrnlm- 
tions, and the despair of obtaining seasonable supplies, ^H^j^l^ 
defeated the desdgn, and the whole party embarked^ i. wimuwm 

or England. *The return occupied but five weeks, ^vSwS^ 
and the entire voyage only four months. *^' 

3. Kxosnold and his companions brought back so t.Qiv€m 
fiivorable reports of the regions visited, that, in the fol- SSv!mj^ 
Jbwing year, a company of Bristol*" merchants dis- S&'^fMar' 
patched* two small vessels, imder the command of Mar- ^^^' 
tin Pring, for the purpose of explorinffthe country, and ^^^^ *„^ 
opening a traffic with the nativea Pring landed^^ on e.AprUm 
the coast of Maine,— -discovered some of its principal *. jod*. 
rivers, — and examined the coast of Massachusetts as 

far as Martha's Vineyard. The whole voyage occu- 
pied but six months. In 1606, Pring repeated the 
voyage, and made a more accurate survey of Maine. 

X. De Monts. — 1. «In 1603, the king of France gg^g 
granted* to De Monts, a gentleman of distinction, the made to D4 
sovereignty of the country from the 40th to the 46th «. Nov. s. 
degree of north latitude ; that is, from one decree south g. noSbp.^hl 
of New York city,' to one north of Montreal « 'Sail- 1604. 
ing** with two vessels, in the spring of 1604, he ar- h March t. 
rived at Nova Scotia» in May, and spent the summer ^^Z^ 
m trafficking with the natives, ana examining the /jj'^JJJijJ 
coasts preparatory to a settlement qfiS^mmta, 

2. ^Selecting an island near the mouth of the river •.ofm 
St Croix,* on the coast of New Brunswick, he there •^^*''*''^* 
erected a fort and passed a rigorous winter,) his men i- >•••-* 
suffering much from the want of suitable provisions. 1605. 
'In the following spring, 1605, De Monts removed to 'i^g^JJgy 
a place on the Beiy of Fundy ;t and here was formed port moyA 

* The St. Crnx river, called by the Indians SekpoUe, empCief inte Paasamaqnody 
Bay at the eastern extremity of Maine. It was the Island or the same name, a few 
miles up the river, on which the French settled. By the treaty of 1783 the St CroU 
was made the eastern boundary of the United States, but it was uncertain what river 
was the St Croix until the remains of the French fort were discovered. 

t The Bay of Pundfy remarlutble tor its high tides, lies between Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. It Is nearly 900 miles in Icnfth ftom S.W. to N.E. and 75 miles 
across at its entrance, gradually narrowing towards the head of the bay. At the en- 
trance the tide is of the ordinary height, sJMrat el^t feet, but at the head of the bay 
It rises 60 feet, and is so ra^ as oraa to overtake and sweep off *«*"»*>■ feeding <m 
theshora. 
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1605. tho first permanent French settlement in America. 
Tne settlement was named Port Royal,* and the 
whole country, embracing the present New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and the adjacent islands, was called 
Acadia. 
1608. 3. ^In 1608, De Monts, although deprived of his 
I. ^^^ former conmiission, having obtained from the king of 
''*°^V ** France the grant of the monopoly of the fiir trade on 
Dt mttj ^g ^^^^ g^ Lawrence, fitted out two vessels for the 
purpose of forming a settlement ; but not finding it 
convenient to command in person, he placed them 
under Samuel Champlain, who had previously visited 
those regions. 
ac^it^ 4. *The expedition sailed* in April, and in June ar- 
ttie rived'' at Tadoussac, a barren spot at the mouth of the 
chS^iain Saguenayt river, hitherto the chief seat of the traffic 



tettiemfnt in furs. Theuce Champlain continued to ascend the 

^A^n "^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ passed the Isle of Orleans,^ when 

b. June 8. he selected* a commodious place for a settlement, on 

c July 8. the site of the present city of Cluebec,«> and near the 

d. Note p. 84. place where Cartier had passed the winter, and erected 

a fort, in 1541. From this time is dated the first per- 

ihanent settlement of the French in New France or 

Canada. 

1606. ■^^- North and South Virginia. — 1. *In 1606 
s. What it Jsunaes the 1st, of England, claiming all that portion 
Nmi^ir- ^^ North America which lies between the 34th and 
*^^iS!f^ the 45th degrees of north latitude, embracing the coun- 
virgMa7 try firom Cape Fear^ to Halifax,] divided this territory 
into two nearly equal districts ; the one, called North 
Virginia, extending from the 41st to the 45th degree ; 

* Port Royal (now Annapolis), once the cajrftal of French Acadia, is situated on the 
east bank of the river and bay of Annapolis, in the western part of Nova Scotia, a short 
distance from the Bay of Fundy. It has an excellent harbor, in which a thousand ves- 
sels might anchor in security. 

t The Sagruenay river empties into the St Lawrence from the north, 130 miles N.E. 
from Quebec. 

t The Tsle of Orleans is a fertile island in the St. Lawrence, five miles below Que- 
bec. It is about 525 miles long and 5 broad. (See Map, p. 189.) 

^ Cape Fear is the southern point of Smith's island, at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
on the coast of N. Carolina, 150 miles N.£. from Charleston. (See Map, p. 155.) 

II Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, is situated on the S.W. side of the Bay of 
Chebucto, which is on the SJS. coast of Nova Scotia. The town is 10 miles from the 
sea, and has an excellent harbor of 10 square miles. It is about 450 miles N.G. from 
Boston. 
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and the other, called South Virginia, from the 34th to 1II06. 
the 38th. 



2. *The fonner he ^ranted* to a company of ••AprUii 
" knights, gentlemen, and merchants," of the west of !i)jji51t2f 
England, <^ed the Plymouth Company ; and the latter ^'iiniSt 
to a company of "noblemen, gentlemen, and mer- granted i 
chants,'' mostly resident in London, and called the 
London Company, The intermediate district, from 

the 38th to the 41 st degree, was open to both compa- 
nies ; but neither was to form a settlement within one 
hundred miles of the other. 

3. »The supreme goremment of each district was rnowtotr* 
to be vested in a council residing in England, the ifJ^at 
members of which were to be appointed by the king, ^'^^HH^ 
and to be removed at his pleasure. The local admin- •■'^'****' 
istration of the affairs of each colony was to be com- 
mitted to a council residing within its limits, likewise 

to be appointed by the king, and to act conformably 
to his instructions. 'The effects of these regulations J^J^ 
were, that all executive and legislative powers were effect* (^f 
placed wholly in the hands of the king, that the colo- ^*tatiomT 
nists were deprived of the rights of selfgovemment, — 
and the companies received nothing but a simple char- 
ter of incorporation for commercial purposes. 

4. *Soon after the grant, the Plymouth Company *»• jj"« "• 
dispatched** a vessel to examine the country ; but before ^ ^ <„, 
the voyage was completed she was captured* by the pj^"^^ 
Spaniarda Another vessel was soon after sent out for p/^'**.^. 
the same purpose, which returned with so favorable an cJ!^v to 
account of the country, that, in the following year, the ^^onmtry. 
company sent out a colony of a hundred planters under 1507. 
the command of George Popham. ' 

5. 'They landed^* at the mouth of the Kennebec,* 5. q/^ ^ 
where they erected a few rude cabins, a store-house, ^^JS^t'S 
and some slight fortifications ; after which, the vessels Kennebec 
sailed* for England, leaving forty-five emigrants in the •• Dec. is. 
plantation, which was named St George. The winter 

was intensely cold, and the sufferings of the colony, 

♦ The Kennebec a river of Maine, west of the Penobscot, falls into the ocean 190 
mites N.E. from Boston.^The place where the aagadaJioe eoUmv (as it is osually called) 
passed the winter, is in the present town of Phippsbnrg, which is composed of a long 
narrow peninsula at the month of the Kennebec river, having the river on the east. 
BUU Pnntt a mile above the S.E. comer of the peninsula, was the site of the cokni) 
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1. Of the ex- 
pedition 
sent out by 
the London 
Companyi 
a. Dec 80. 



b. Note p. 38. 
cNotep.ss. 
ft Note p. 14. 

e.Mayf. 



8. Give an 
account (if 
the settle- 
ment (^ 
Jmneetoum. 

£M«7S3. 



ff. See p. 86. 



from famine and hardships, were extremely severe. 
They lost their store-house hy fire, and their president 
by death ; and, in the following year, abandoned the 
settlement and returned to England. 

6. Hinder the charter of the LK)ndon Company, which 
alone succeeded, three small vessels, under Uie com- 
mand of Captain Christopher Newport, sailed* for the 
American coast in December, 1606, designing to land 
and form a settlement at Roanoke. ** Pursuing the 
old route by the Canaries*' and the West Indies,** New- 
port did not arrive until April ; when a storm fortu- 
nately carried* him north ofRoanoke into Chesapeake 
Bay.* 

7. ^Sailing along the southern shore, he soon entered 
a noble river which he named James River,t and, 
after passing about fifty miles above the mouth of the 
stream, through a delightful country, selected' a place 
for a settlement, which was named Jamestown.^ Here 
was formed the first permanent settlement of the Eng- 
lish in the New World,— one hundred and ten years 
after the discovery of the continent by Cabot, and forty- 
one years from the settlement* of St Augustine in 
Florida. 



* The Chesapeake Bay^ partly in Virginia, and partly in Maryland, is ftom 7 to 90 
miles in width, 180 miles in length Arom N. to S., and 12 miles wide at its entrance, 

between Cape Charles on the N. and Capo 
Heiuy on the S. 

t The James River rises in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, passes throogh the Blue 
Ridge, and fklls into the southern part of 
Chesapeake Bay. Its entrance into me bay 
is called Hampton Roads, having Paint 
Comfort on the north, and Willonghby 
Point on the south. 

I Jamestoton is on the north side of 
James river, 30 miles from its mouth, and 
8 miles S.S.W. from Williamsburg. The 
village is entirely deserted, with the excep- 
tion of one or two old buildings, and is not 
found on modem maps. 
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NOTES ON THE INDIAN TRIBES. 

(■BE MAt, NEXT rAQM.) 

Althov«h there Is nrach coanected with tho history, costoins, reUfioo, traditiooSf ht^ 
of the Indiaas of Uorth America, that is highly interesting, yet in this place we can do 
little move than ciTe the names, and point out Uie localities of the prlnci|iai trilMs east 
of the Mississipi^ as they were first known to Europeans. 

The discovery of a similarity in the primitive words of different Indian langoages, ie 
the priiMdple that has invemed the division of the diflerent tribes into families or na- 
tions. The principal divisions within the limits of the present United Stales, east of 
the Misslasippi, were tho Alfonqain, the Iroquois, the Cherokee, and the MobUlaa 
Tribes. 

Of the AhQOHqmm Teibbs, the Eltktmius and tfie Ahmakt occopied most of the 
p es uu t State of Maine. They were firmly attached lo the Fiench duiiw the early 
bistonr of the coontry, and were ahnost eonsiantly in a stale of hostiUtiee with the Brit- 
ish colonies. The principal tribes of the Abenakes were the Penobeeots, the Norridge- 
wocks, and the Androscocgins. Next soath of the Abenakes were the Jftm EmgUmd 
HaatUt extending from liaine to the eastern boundary of Oonnecticat Their princi- 
pal tribes were the llessiichnsfitf, Pawtnckets, Nlpmocks, Pokanokets, and Nanragan- 
setts. AAer the temdnation of King Philip's war, in 107S, most of these tribes Joined 
the eastnm Indians, or soo^ reAige in Oinsde, whence they continued to harass the 
firoatiers of New England, until the final overthrow of the French, in 1700. The JU- 
htgama embraced the Petiuods, Manhattans, Wabingas, and other tribes, extending 
fran Rhode Island to New Jersey. Next south and west of the Mohegans were the 
LenMi-Len,nafe9t consisting of two divisions, the Minsl and the Oelawares, although 
both tribes axe best known in history as tlie Delawares. They gradually removed 
west of the AUeghanies ; they jdned the French against the English during the French 
and Indian war ; most at them took part with the British during the war cmT the Rev- 
olution, and they were at the head or the western confederacy of Indians which was 
dissolved by the victory of General Wayne In 1794. Only a few hundred of this once 
powerful tribe now remains, some in Canada, the rest west of the MissLuippL— On the 
eastern shore of Maryland were the Jfanticokea^ who removed west c^ the Allegtianies, 
and Joined the British during the Revolution. The Sti$queha%no € k», MaitnakoaekM, 
and JUtnaeoMSt were tribes fkrUier inland, on the head waters of the streams that enter 
Chesapeake Bay. Of their hirtory Uttle is known, and there are no remnants of their 
languages .remaining. The PtwktUMM nati#n embraced a confederacy of more than 
twenty tribes, bordering on the southern shores of the Chesapeake. It is believed that 
not a single individual who speaks the Powhatan language now remains.^— The SkmH 
neeg were a roving trit»e, first found between the Ohio and Cumberland Rivers, whence 
they were driven by the Cherokees. They were amons the most active allies at the 
French during the French and Indian war; they Joined the British during the war of 
the Revolution ; and part of the tribe, under Tecumseh, during the laie war. They 
have since removed west of the Bfisslssii^ The principal of the other western tribes 
belonging to the Algonquin family, were the Jfiasus, IlUmoiSf KiekapoM, Smu end 
Fne9, Mencmemiesy and PoUnoattmieMt whose history is interesting, principally, as con- 
nected with the eariy settlements of the French in the western country. 

The Iroqu(Hs Teibss embraced the Uurons, iMVth of Lakes Erie and Ontario ; the 
Five Nations, in New Yoric, and the Tuscaroras, of Carolina. The Hurmu or Wwn- 
dots, when first known, were encaged in a deadly war with their kindred, the Five 
Nations, by whom they were finally driven from their country. Remnants of this tribe 
are now found in Canada, and west of the MissiBsippi. The Fivt Jfation*, found on 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario, embraced the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondacas, 
Senecas, and Cayugas. They were the most powerful of all the tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and were farther advanced in the few arU of Indian life than their Algonquin 
neighbors. They uniformlv adhered to the British interests. In 1714 they were Joined 
by the Tnscannas, since which time the confederacy has been called the Sit Xationt, 

The CHiaoKKK Nation occupied the eastern and southern porSons of Tennessee, 
and the highlands of Carolina, Geonia, and Alabama. They fought against the Eng- 
lish during most of the French and Indian war, and Jcrined the British during the Rev- 
olution ; but, during the late war, assisted the Americans against the Creeks. In 1838, 
they removed west of the Mississippi. They are now the most civilized of all the In- 
dian tribes, and their population has increased during the last fifty years. 

The MoBiUAif Tribes embraced the Creeks, Choctas. ChickasMS, and the Seminole?. 
The latter once belonged to the Creek tribe. The Or—k» and rbe CkUkaans adhered 
to the British during the Revolution. The Oioeta* have ever bf ^en a peaceable people, 
and although they have had successively, fot neighbors, the frencli, the Spanish, and 
the English, they have never been at war with any of them. 
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PART II. 

EABLT SEHLEMENTS AIVD COLONIAL 
HISTORY; 

1607 TO 1775. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 

DIVISIONS. 
Virginia under the first charter. — II. 
Virginia under the second charter. — ///. 
Virginia under the third charter. — IV. 
Virginia from Vie dissolution oj the LoU' 
don Company to the commencement of 
the French and Indian War. 



POOAHONXAA. 



1606. 

4. To whom, 
had the gov- 

I. Virginia under the First Charter. — 1. *The ^viT^^ 
administration of the government of the Virginia col- ^J,^sfS? 

* VIRGINIA, the most northern of the Southern States, and until 1S46 the largest 
in the Union, often called the Atwient Dominion, from its early settlement, contains an 
area of nearly 70,000 square miles. The state has a great variety of surface and soil. 
From the coast to the head of tide water on tho rivers, including a tract of generally- 
more than 100 miles in width, the country is low, sandy, covered with pitch pine, 
and i» unhealthy from August to October. B«itwe«n th« head of tide water and the 
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1607. ony had been entrusted to a council of seven persons, 
whom the superior council in England had been per- 
mitted to name, with a president to be elected by the 
i^whatxoM council from their number. 'But the names and in- 
thttoTiy structions of the council having been placed, by the 
^^tooH, folly of the king, in a sealed box, with directions that 
waaSrSxh it should not be opened until the emigrants had arrived 
*''^^^^^' in America, dissensions arose during the voyage ; and 
lo07. JqIiu Smith, their best and ablest man, was put in con- 
finement, upon the absurd accusation of an intention 
to murder the council, usurp the government, and 
make himself king of Virginia, 
t. wj«i» 2. *Soon after their arrival, the council chose Ed- 
wingjutd, ward Wingfield president, — an ambitious and unprin- 
amuSur^- cipled man, — and finding that Smith had been ap- 
«T?»fl/fl/ pointed one of their number, they excluded him from 
'J^^ their body, as, by their instructions, they had power to 
do, but released him from confinement As Smith de- 
manded a trial upon the charges brought against him, 
which were known to be absurdly fdse, his accusers 
thought best, after a partial hearing of the case, to 
withdraw the accusation ; and he was soon restored to 
his station as a member of the council 
l;Ji^the ^' ^^ ^® ^^® hundred and five persons on the list 
fi'^j'^y of emigrants, destined to remain, there were no men 
grttnt$i with families, — ^there were but twelve laborers, and 
very few mechanics. The rest were composed of gen- 
tlemen of fortune, and of persons of no occupation, — 
mostly of idle and dissolute habits — ^who had been 
tempted to join the expedition through curiosity or the 
hope of gain ; — a company but poorly calculated to 
^'eep^hi' V^^^^ ^^ agricultural state in a wilderness. *The 
thenativeMj English Were kindly received by the natives in the 
immediate vicinity of Jamestown, who, when informed 
of the wish of the strangers to settle in the country, 
a. Note p 44 o^®^®^ them as much land as they wanted. 
6. QfPoto^ 4. 'Soon after their arrival, Newport, and Smith, 
£inajecSj and twenty others, ascended the James* river, and 

Blue Ridge, the soil Is better, and the surface of the cnantry becomes uneven and hilly. 
The interior of the State, traversed by successive ridges of the Allegh iny, running 
N.E. and S.W. is a healthy region, and in the valleys are some of the best and mo<t 

Eleasant lands in the State. The country west of the mountains, towards the Ohio, 
I rough and wild, with occasional fertile tracts, but rich as a mhieral region. 
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visited the native chieftain, or king, Powhatan, at his 160T. 

principal residence near the present site of Richmond.* 

His subjects murmured at the intrusion of the stran- 
gers into the country ; but Powhatan, disguising his 
jealousy and his fear, manifested a friendly disposition. 

5. 'About the middle of June Newport sailed for i. wfmtoo- 
England ; and the colonists, whose hopes had been ^SSiS^ 
highly excited by the beauty and fertility of the coun- iXS^t 
try, be^puMiing to feel the want of suitable provisions, 

and bemg now left to their own resources, soon awoke 
to the r^Edity of their situation. »They were few in i,ScftlL 
number, and without habits of industry ; — the Indians fgyJo^m/f 
began to manifest hostile intentions, — and before au- 
tumn, the diseases of a damp and sultry climate had 
swept away fifty of their number, and among them, 
Bartholomew Grosnold, the projector of the se^ement, 
and one of the ablest men in the council. 

6. 'To increase their misery, their avaricious pr^si- i. inwm 
dent, Wingfield, was detected in a conspiracy to seize ^'SS^JS? 
the public stores, abandon the colony, and escape in JJScS? 
the company's bark to the West Indies. *He was 4. wiuuia 
therefore deposed, and was succeeded by Ratcliffe ; but *^^SiS' 
the latter possessing little capacity for government, and ^^^gf 
being subsequently detected in an attempt to abandon 'Jyjgjf}' 
the colony, the management of affairs, by common 
consent, fell into the hands of Smith, who alone seemed 
capable of diffusing light amidst the general gloom. 

7. 'Under the management of Smith, the condition J;j^fj5*^ 
of the colony rapidly improved. Heauelled the spirit manage- 
of anarchy and rebellion, restored order, inspired the ^«uiS> 
natives with awe, and collected supplies of provisions, 

by expeditions into the interior. As autumn approach- 
ed, wild fowl and game became abundant ; the Indi- .j^ 
ans, more firiendly, from their abundant harvests made 
voluntary offerings ; and peace and plenty again re- 
vived the drooping spirits of the colony. iJ^!^ 

8. •The active spirit of Smith next prompted him to ewmtanua 
explore the surrounding country. After ascending the S£»f^ 
Chickahominyt as far as he could advance in boats, ^^ijfrHf 

* RiehiMond, the cai^tal of Viivinia, is on the north side of James river, 75 miles from 
its mouth. Immediately above the river are the falls, and directly opposite is the village 
of Manchester. 

t The ChtekahonUny river rises northwest from Richmond, and, daring most of its 

3 
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Id07« with two Englishmen and two Indian guides he stiuck 
"*""""■"" into the interior. The remainder of the paity, dis- 
obeying his instructions, and wandering from the boat, 
were surprised by the Indians and put to death. Smith 
was pursued, the two Englishmen were killed, and he 
himself, after dispatching with his musket several of 
the most forward of his assailants, unfortunately sink- 
ing in a miry place, was forced to surrender. 
1. jnwJuu 9. ^His calmness and self-possession here saved his 
TlttSSiS life- Showing a pocket compass, he explained its won- 
'^*^ derful properties, and, as he himself relates, "by the 
globe-like %ure of that jewel he instructed them con- 
cerning the roundness of the earth, and how the sun 
did chase the night round about the earth continually." 
In admiration of his superior genius the Indians re- 
tained him as their prisoner. 
%Hon>iid 10. ^Regarding him as a being of superior order 
i^£tf%S» but uncertain whether he should be cherished as n 
MtlSydo friend, or dreaded as an enemy, they observed towards 
vrtthMmi him the utmost respect as they conducted him in tri- 
umph from one village to another, and, at length, 
brought him to the residence of Opechancanough, 
where, for the space of three days, their priests or sor- 
cerers practiced incantations and ceremonies, in order 
to learn from the invisible world the character and de- 
signs of their prisoner, 
t. whatu 11. 'The decision of his fate was referred to Pow- 
d^iiU!Sr hatan and his council, and to the village of that chief- 
kitfaui tjLJQ Smith was conducted, where he was received with 
ifiOfi R^eat poijap and ceremony. Here it was decided that 
luf^ he should die. *He was led forth to execution, and 
eSmtt<mcf$ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^P^^ * stone to receive the fatal 
icaa hum blow, wheu Pocahoutas, the young and favorite 
pocahomL? daughter of the king, rushed in between the victim 
and the uplifted arm of the executioner, and with tears 
and entreaties besought her father to save his life. 
^'prnlSuM *'r^* savage chieflain relented ; Smith was set at lib- 
^^/* erty ; and, soon after, with a guard of twelve men, 
was conducted in safety to Jamestown, after a captivity 
of seven weeks. 

toone, rans neariy parallel with Jamas rlTar, which it enten Iva or fix loUei abovt 
Jameitowii. (Sea Map p. 44.) 
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12. >The captivity of Smith was, on the whole, 1#M. 

beneficial to the colony ; for he thereby learned much "J~^5i«r 
of the Indians, — their character, customs, and Ian- ,^*JJ^{J^ 
guage ; and was enabled to establish a peaceful inter- -^^JJL}^. 
course between the English and the Powhatan tribes. ** 
*But on his return to Jamestown he found disorder and i. mttuwm 
misrule again prevailing ; the number of the English Sm^'SrtL 
was reduced to forty men ; and most of these, anxious Sfr^mit 
to leave a country where they had suffered so much, 
had determined to abandon the colony and escape with 
the pinnace. This was the third attempt at desertion. 
By persuasion and threats a majority were induced to 
relinquish the design ; but the remainder, more reso- 
lute, embarked in spite of the threats of Smith, who 
instantly directed the guns oi the fort upon them and 
compelled them to return. 

13. 'Soon after, Newport arrived from England with t. wjm i» 
supplier and one hundred and twenty emigrants. The ^^^'^ 
hopes 01 the colonists revived ; but as the new emi- ^ 
grants were composed of gentlemen, refiners of gold, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, &c, and but few laborers, a 
wrong direction was given to the industry of the colo- 
ny. ^Believing that they had discovered grains of 4. qr^t 
gold in a stream of water near Jamestown, the entire **?Sfci^ 
industry of the colony was directed to digging, wash- 
ing, refining, and loading gold ; and notwithstanding 

the remonstrances of Smith, a ship was actually freight- 
ed with the glittering earth and sent to England. 

14. 'During the prevalence of this passion for gold, fj^jj' 
Smith, finding that ne could not be usefiil in James- exploration 
town, employed himself in exploring the Chesapeake ^iH^ 
Bay* and its tributary rivers. In two voyages, occu- *»'*»<'*' 
pying about three months of the summer, with a few ••^****'*-** 
companions, in an open boat, he performed a naviga- 
tion of nearly three thousand miles, passing fai up 

the Susquehanna* and the Potomac;! nor did he 

* The Su8fuehanna Is one of the largest rivers east of the Allefhanles. Its eastern 
branch rises in Otsego Lake, New Yorlc, and maning S.W. receives the Tioca near the 
Pennsylyania boon&ry. It passes through Pennsylvania, receiving the West Branch 
in the interior of the State, and enters the head of Chesapeake Bay, near the N.E. cor- 
ner of Maryland. The navigation of the last 50 miles of its rx>arse is obstructed by 
numerous rapids. 

t The Potomac river rises in the Alleghany Mountains, makes a grand and nnipiill- 
cent passage through the Blue Ridge, at Harper's Ferry, and throughout its whoto 
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I60§. merely explore the numerous rivers and inlets, but 
penetrated the territories, and established friendly re- 
lations with the Indian tribes. The map which he 
prepared and sent to England is still extant, and de- 
lineates, with much accuracy, the general outlines of 
the country which he explored. 
^ewrSon 15. *Soon after his return from this expedition, Smith 
TS^pLil ^^ formally made president* of the council. *By 
s. whatiM his energetic administration order and industry again 
SSmS^ttraF- prerailed, and Jamestown assumed the appearance of 
^SSemment * thriving village. Yet at the expiration of two yeats 
eondiHonqf ^^^ *^® ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^^ Settlement, not more than 
mseoumf forty acres of land had been cultivated ; and the colo- 
^'SteiS^" nists, to prevent themselves from starving, were still 
nooyeanf Qjjjjgg^ jq obtain most of their food from the indolent 
Indians. Although about seventy new emigrants ar- 
rived, yet they were not suitable to the wants of the 
colony, and Smith was obliged to write earnestly to 
the council in England, that they should send more 
laborers, that the search for gold should be abandoned, 
and that " nothing should be expected except by labor." 
1609. II. Virginia under the Second Charter. — 1. 'In 
b. Junes. 1609, a new charter was given*' to the London Com- 
M^^tfte pany, by which the limits of the colony were enlarged, 
•**^?^' and the constitution of Virginia radically changed. 
The territory of the colony was now extended by a 
grant of all the lands along the seacoast, within the 
limits of two hundred miles north, and two hundred 
south of Old Point Comfort ;• that is, from the northern 
boundary of Maryland, to the southern limits of North 
Carolina, and extending westward from sea to sea. 
*^J^ 2. *The council in England, formerly appointed by 
were mode the king, was HOW to have its vacancies filled by the 
government votes of a majority of the corporation. This council 
^t^t was authorized to appoint a governor, who was to re- 
side in Virginia, ana whose powers enabled him to 
rule the colonists with almost despotic sway. The 

course Is the boundary line between Virginia and Bfaryland. At its entrance into 
Chesapeake Bay it is seven and a half miles wide. It is navisable for the largest 
vessels to Washington City, 110 miles by the rivei^— 70 in a direct line. Above Wash- 
ington the navigatton is obstracted by nnmeroos fltUs. 

* Point Comfort Is the northern point of the entrance of Jamet river into Chesapeake 
Bay. (See James Atoer, Note, p. 44.) 
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council in England, it is trae, could make laws for the 
colony^ and give instractions to the governor ; but the ' 
discretionary powers conferred upon the latter were so 
extensive, that the lives, liberty, and property of the 
colonists, were placed almost at nis arbitrary dis 



3. ^Under the new charter, the excellent Lord Del- vm^nm 
aware was appointed governor for life. Nine ships, JSSrSUn 
under the command of Newport, were soon dispatched* J^^^^ 
for Virginia, with more than five hundred emigrants. 

Sir Thomas Gates, the deputy of the governor, assisted 
by Newport and Sir George Somers, was appointed to 
administer the government until the arri^ of Lord 
Delaware. •When the fleet had arrived near the JJ[J2*{*3t 
West Indies, a terrible storm*> diinpersed it. and the juetmim 
vessel in which were Newport Gates, and Somers, kAvTi^ 
was stranded on the rocks oi the Bermudas.* A 
small ketch perished, and only seven vessels arrived* *• ^^' 
in Virginia. 

4. "On the arrival of the new emigrants, most of *jWhai^ 



' k»mtm&g*J 



whom were profligate and disorderly persons, who had <*§ « 
been sent off to escape a worse destmy at home. Smith ^'SS^ 
found himself placed in an embarrassing situation. ^'"^' 
As the first charter had been abrogated, many thought 
the original form of government was abolished ; and, 
as no legal authority existed for establishing any other, 
every thing tended to the wildest anarchy. 

5. <In this confiision. Smith soon determined what ^.^m.^ 
course to pursue. Declaring that his powers as presi- 
dent were not suspended until the amval of the per- 
sons appointed to supersede him, he resumed the reins 
of government, and resolutely maintained his authority. 
'At length, being disabled by an accidental explosion ^J^JfL 
of gunpowder, and requiring surgical aid which the rawntf^ 
new settlement could not anord, he delegated his au- "^''^' 
thority to George Percy, brother of the Earl of North- 
umberland, andembarKed for England. 

* The Bermuda* are a groap of about 400 imall islands, nearly all Imt fire men 
rocks, containing a surface of about flO square miles, and situated in the Atlantic Oeeaiiy 
580 miles £. from Cape Hatteras, which is the nearest land to them. They were dis- 
covered in 1515, by a Spanish vessel cmnmanded by Joan Bermndes, ttojk whom they 
have derived their name. Soon after the shipwreck abcve mentioned, Somers fonaed a 
settlement there, and ftom him they were kmg known as the ** Stimmer Islands," bat the 
original name, Bermudas, has since prevailed. They are w«ll fortifled, beloof to th» 
English, and an valuable, principally, as a naval station. 
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I^IO. 6. ^On the departure of Smith, subordination and 
i.DetcrOfc iJ^^^wtry ceascd ; the provisions of the colony were 
SStS^ soon consumed ; the Indians became hostile, and with- 
eoionvdu- held their customary supplies ; the horrors of famine 
''^SS-vSig ensued: and, in six months, anarchy and vice had 
<*»»«." jeduced the number of the colony from four hundred 
and ninety to sixty ; and these were so feeble and de- 
lected, that if reuef had been delayed a few days 
longer, all must have perished. This period of suffer- 
ing and gloom was long remembered with horror, and 
was distinguished by the name of the starving tiTne. 
% What had 7* *^ ^^ mean time Sir Thomas Grates and hi& 
^^jSjUiaB companions, who had been wrecked on the Bermudas, 
jSfwn^L- ^*^^ reached the shore without loss <rf life, — ^had re- 
ion»i) mainei nine months on an uninhabited but fertile island, 
^-and had found means to construct two vessels, in 
a. May ID. which they embarked* for Virginia, where they an- 
ticipated a happy welcome, and expected to find a 
prosperous colony. 
k JoMS. 8. Khi their arrival** at Jainestown, a far difierent 
%£^ scene presented itself; and the gloom was increased by 
eum^mcm^ the prospect of continued scarcity. Death by famine 
ir^w^j" awaited them if they remained where they were ; and, 
^^SSlSSm as the only means of safety. Gates resolved to sail for 
rSSSnqrtite Newfounoland, and disperse the company among the 
***^>'' ships of English fishermen. With this intention they 
«. Jim it. embarked,* but just as they drew near the mouth of 
the river. Lord Delaware fortunately appeared with 
emigrants and supphes, and they were persuaded to 

d. June 18. jetum.^' 

4. Qtvean 9» *The rotum of the colony was celebrated by re- 

jSSi^h ligious exercises, immediately after which the commis- 
sion of Lord Delaware was read, and the government 
oi^^ized. Under the wise administration of this able 
and virtuous man, order and contentment were again 
1611. restored; but the health of the governor soon faiBng, 
he was obliged to return to England, having previ 
ously appointed Percy to administer the governmen 

fcgffly until a successor should arrive. •Before the return of 
dS!^ Lord Delaware was known, the company had dis- 

t.Ma7M. patched Sir Thomas Dale with supplies. Arriving* 
in May, he aatuxned the gov^nment of the colony. 
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which he administeTed with moderation, although 161 !• 
upon the basis of martial law. 

10. *In May. Dale had written to the company, t » Qrj >< 
stating the small number and weakness of the colo- otm, 
nists, and requesting new recruits ; and early in Sep- 
t^oaber Sir Thomas Qates arrived with six ships and 
three hundred emi^frants, and assumed the government 

of the colony, which then numbered seven hundred 
men. 'New settlements were now formed, and several ^^wjm^ 
wise regulations adopted ; among which was that of ' 

assigning to each man a few acres of ground for his 
orchard and garden. 

1 1. ^Hitherto all the land had been worked in com- 
mon, and the produce deposited in the public stores. 
The good effects of the new reflation were apparent 
in the increased industry of me colonists, and soon 
after, during the administration of Sir Thomas Dale, 
larger assignments of land were made, and finally, the 
plan of working in a common field, to fill the public 
stores, was entirely abandoned. 

ni. ViROINIA UNDER THE ThIRD ChaRTER. 1. *In 1612. 

1612, the London Company obtained* fsom the king }jgy^ 
a new charter, making important changes in the tktrd^mr- 
powers of the corporation, but not essentially affecting ^yZekm, 
the political rights of the colonists themselves. 

2. 'Hitherto the principal powers possessed by the Jj^J^^ 
company had been vested in the superior coimcil, vmgwMn^ 
which, under the first charter, was ap]x>inted by the ^f^j^S* 
king; and althous^h, under the second, it had its va* ^^ 
cancies filled by me majority of the corporation, yet 

the corporation itself could act only through this me- 
dium. The superior council was now abolished, and 
its powers were transferred to the whole company, 
which, meeting as a democratic assembly, had the sole 
power of electing the officers and establishing the laws 
of the colony. 

3. *In 1613 occurred the marriage of John Rolfe, a 1613. 
young Englishman, with Pocahontas, the daughter of J^^Su^ 
Fowhatan ; — an event which exerted a happy infiu- r 
ence upon the relations of the colonists and Indians. 
The marriage received the approval of the father and 
friends of the maiden, and was hailed with great joy 
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1613« by the English. In 1616, the Indian wife accompanied 

'—^^ lier husband to England, and was received with much 
kindness and attention by the king and queen ; but as 
she was preparing to return, at the age of twenty-two 
she fell a victim to the English climate. She left one 
son, from whom are descended some of the most re- 
spectable families in Virginia. 

a. In Mil. 4. ^During the same year* Samuel Argall, a sea 

iaSiwi*- captain, sailing from Virginia in an armed vessel for 
iMoM. the purpose of protecting the English fishermen off 
the coast of Maine, discovered that the French had 
just planted a colony near the Penobscot,* on Mount 
Desert Isle.f Considering this an encroachment upon 
the limits of North Virginia, he broke up the settle- 
ment, sending some of the colonists to France, and 
transporting others to Virginia. 

5. Sailing again soon after, he easily reduced the 

u. Note p. 42. feeble settlement of Port Royal,»> and thus completed 
the conquest of Acadia. On his return to Virginia he 

e. Note Mid entered the harbor of New York,« and compelled the 

lup, p. U7. Y^yy^j^ trading establishment, lately planted there, to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of England. 
1614. 6. 'Early in 1614, Sir Thomas Gates embarked for 
\%M» England, leaving the administration of the govem- 

^5^^«J ment in the hands of Sir Thomas Dale, who ruled 

rton. with vigor and wisdom, and made several valuable 

changes in the land laws of the colony. After having 

remained five years in the country, he appointed 

1616. George Yeardley deputy-governor, and returned to 
\whaxia England. 'During the administration of Yeardley 

eSiweqf ^^® culture of tobacco, a native plant of the country, 
tobacco? was introduced, which soon became, not only the prin- 
cipal export, but eveli the currency of the colony. 

1617. 7. <In 1617, the office of deputy-governor was in- 
4. (Hvo an trusted to Argall, who ruled with such tyranny as to 

ArgaiPt excite universal discontent He not only oppressed 
^hmH^'^ the colonists, but defrauded the company. After nu- 
merous complaints, and a strenuous contest among 
rival factions in the company, for the control of the 

• The PMMfttcol Ib a river of Maine, which foils into Penobeeot Bay, aboat 50 miles 
NJL from the mouth of the Kennebec. 

t Mcmmt Desert ItUmd is aboat 90 miles 8.E. from the month of the PtonohKoC,— « 
peulBsiilA interreniag. It is 15 miles long, and 10 or 12 broad. 
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colony, Argall was displaced, and Teardley appointed 1€19. 
governor. *Under the administration of i eanUey the — 
planters were fully released from farther service to the nfrmr^ 
colony, martial law was abolished, and the first colo- <i^«£)^* 
nial assembly ever held in Virginia was convened* at ^JSlm 
Jamestown. 

8. 'The colony was divided into eleven boroughs ; J^<^ 
and two representatives, called burgesses, were chosen ^HSrn/ 
from each. These, constituting the house of burgesses, B^Smf 
debated all matters which were thought expedient for 

the good of the colony ; but their enactments, although 
sanctioned by the governor and council, were of no 
force until they were ratified by the company in Eng- 
land. 'In the month of August, 1620. a Dutch man- J^^ 
of-war entered James river, and landed twenty ne- vtSteir' 
groes for sale. This was the commencement of negro SSa'iSn!^ 
slavery in the English colonies. fmtroimotdi 

9. ^It was now twelve years since the settlement of 
Jamestown, and after an expenditure of nearly four ^thtSUff 
hundred thousand dollars by the company, there were *^5jfJ2i 
in the colony only six hundred persons ; yet, during g*gj**y 
the year 1620, through the influence of Sir Edwyn fr»ggy 
Sanays, the treasurer of the company, twelve hundred ***^ 
and six^-one additional settlers were induced to emi- 
grate. But as yet there were few women in the colony, 

and most of the planters had hitherto cherished the 
design of ultimately returning to England. 

10. 'In order to attach them still more to the coun- t^JH!^ 



try, and to render the colony more permanent, ninety ^^JJ^^f^L 
young women, of reputable character, were first sent emtgrmua 
over, and, in the following year, sixty more, to become c£iSwt 
wives to the planters. The expense of their transporta- 
tion, and even more, was paid by the planters ; the 
price of a wife rising from one hundred and twenty, 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. -^.^| 

1 1. 'In August, 1621,the London Company granted* J^nt i. 
to their colony a written canstittUion, ratifying, in the $, atvetin 



main, the form of government established by Y eardley. SSwSt^ 
It decreed that a governor Nnd council should be ap- ^fJlJ^jf^ 
pointed by the company, and that a general assembly, ^^^g^^ 
consisting of the council, and two burgesses chosen by jmmbiw* 
the peo]^e from each plantation, or borough, should cmSSmei, 

3* 
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1631* be conyened yearly. The govemor had a negatire 
" voice upon the proceeding of the assembly, but no 

^SSSfwi ^^ ^''^^ y^<i unless ratified by the company in 
England. 



^^ 12. With singular liberality it was further ordained 

Via ^ that no orders of the company in England should bind 

**'"*^*^ the colony until ratified by the assembly. The trial 

^h^ by jury was established, and courts of justice were re- 

cto„„tty. quired to conform to the English laws. This consti- 

^^hSu ^*^°^> granting privileges which were ever after 

claimed as rights, was the basis of civil freedom in 

Virginia. 

a. Oct 13. *The new constitution vras brought* over by 

J^w^^ to Sir Francis Wyatt, who had been appointed to succeed 

arlpronSf ^^^''^^ Yeardley. He found the numbers of the 

vr)tmu and colony greatly increased, their settlements widely ex- 

vmditumdr tended, and every thing in the full tide of iMrosperity. 

^^'^^ But this pleasant profil^t was doomed soon to expeft- 

ence a terrible reverse. 
±Qt9em 14. *Since the marriage of Pocahontas, Powhatan 
StM&m had remained the firm friend of the English. But ho 
atuptfmif. [jgjog jjQ^ dead, and his successor viewing with jeal- 
ousy and alarm the rapidly increasing seSements of 
1622. the English, the Indians concerted a pkn of surprising 
and destrojring the whole colony. Still {Nreservmg the 
language of mendship, they visited the settlements, 
bought the arms, and borrowed the boats oi the Eng- 
lish, and, even on the morning of the &tal day, came 
among them as freely as ususu. 
J^C^ 15. »0n the first of April, 1622, at mid-day, the 
ww^ attack commenced; and so sudden and unexpected 
^fMoto^ was the onset, that, in one hour, diree hundred and 
forty-seven men, women, and children, fell victims to 
savage treachery and cruelty. The massacre would 
have been &r more extensive had not a friendly In- 
dian, on the previous evening, revealed the plot to an 
Englishman whom he wi^ed to save; by which 
means Jamestown and a few of the neighboring set- 
tlements were well prepared against the attack. 
faufd^tSi ^^' ^-^^o^^ ^® larger part oi the colony was 
dMTMtqf saved, yet great distress followed; the more distant 
tfu coiany g^tflements were abandoned; and the number of the 
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plantations was reduced from eighty to eight ^But IMS. 
the English soon aroused to yengeance. An extenni- 1 rrhMtum 
nating war against the Indians followed; many of i^rmJtT 
them were det^oyed ; and the remainder were ohfiged 
to retire far into the wilderness. 

17. «The settlement of Virginia by the London *22!i^ 



Company had been an unprofitable enterprise, and as ^^^^^ 
the wares in the unproductiye stock were now of little Mi i ■ 



yalne, and the holders yery numerous, the meetings of ^^'^ 
^e company, in England, became the scenes of politi- 
cal debate, m which the adyocates of liberty were ar- 
rayed against the upholders of royal prerogatiye. 
•The king disliked the freedom of delate here exhibit- y25 ft' 
ed, and, jealous c^ the preyalence of liberal sentiments, u^f 
at first sought to control the elections of ofilcers, by 
oyerawing die assemblies. 

18. ^Failing in this, he determined to recover, by a **JJJjy 
dissdution of the company, the influence of which he uSSIt 
had deprived himself by a charter of his own conces- 
sion. 'Commissioners m the interest of the king were J^®^ •* 



therefore appointed to examine the concerns of the 
corporation. As was expected, they reported in fiivor 
of a change ; the judicial decision was soon after given ; 
the London Company was dissolved ; the king took 1624. 
into his own hands the government of the colony ; 
and Virginia thus became a royal government, 

19. •During the existence of the London Company, r wgg 
the government of Virginia had mdually changed ^^!m 
from a royal government, under me first charter, in JS^JJtJ 
which the king had all power, to a proprietary govern- ^jjjj^j 
ment under the second and third charters, in which all 
executive and legislative powers were in the hands of 

the company. 

20. ^Although these changes had been made with- U^g?^ 
out consulting the wishes of the colonists, and not- J^jjg^ 
withstanding the powers of the company were exceed- J^t^** 
ingly arbitrary, yet as the majority of its active mem- opm o^ 
bers belonged to the patriot party in England, so they "** 
acted as the successful friends of liberty in America. 

They had conceded the right of trial by jury, and had 
given to Virginia a representative government. These 
privileges, thus early conceded, could never be wrested 
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1694* from the Virginians, and they exerted an influence, 
' favorable to bberty, throughout all the colonies sub- 

sequently planted. All claimed as extensive privi- 
leges as had been conceded to their elder sister colony, 
and future proprietaries could hope to win emigrants, 
only by bestowing franchises as large as those enjoyed 
by Virginia. 

IV. ViRGINLl FBOM THE DISSOLUTION OP THE LON- 
DON COUPANY IN 1 624, TO THE COHMENCEHENT OP THE 

1. whatwm French and Indian War in 1754. — 1. *The dissolu- 
'^thenSi tion of the London Company produced no immediate 
'mSStJ change in the domestic government and franchises of 
the colony. A governor and twelve counsellors, to be 
guided by the instructions of the king, were appointed 
to administer the government ; but no attempts were 
1625. made to suppress the colonial assemblies, ^n the 
WL April t. death* pf James the First, in 1625, his son, Charles 
SJSSy Sr the First, succeeded him. The latter paid very little 
tSSSiSf^ attention to the political condition of Virginia, but 
r<»to7 aimed to promote the prosperity of the colonists, only 
with the selfish view of deriving profit from their in- 
dustry. He imposed some restrictions on the com- 
merce of the colony, but vainly endeavored to obtain 
for himself the monopoly of the trade in tobacco. 

1628. 2. 'In 1628, John Harvey, who had for several 
^SaV y®^"^ \ieexi a member of the coimcil, and was exceed- 
Harveyi ingly Unpopular, was appointed governor ; but he did 

not arrive in the colony until late in the following 

1629. year. He has been charged, by most of the old histo- 
rians, with arbitrary and tyrannical conduct ; but al- 
though he favored the court party, it does not appear 
that he deprived the colonists of any of their civil rights. 

4. HiM ad- 3. *His administration, however, was disturbed by 

'"rtpK*' disputes about land titles under the royal grants ; and 

the colonists, being indignant that he should betray 

1635. ^^^ interests by opposing their claims, deprived him 
of the government, and summoned an assembly to re- 
ceive complaints a^inst him. Harvey, in the mean 
time, had consented to go to England, with commis- 
sioners apjpointed to manage his impeachment ; but the 
king would not even admit his accuseis to a hearing, 

1636. ^^^ Harvey immediately returned** to occupy his for- 
b. Jan. mer station. 
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4 >Daring the first administration of Sir William l#41i« 

Berkeley, from 1642 to *52, the civil condition of the 

Virginians was much improved ; the laws and cus- 
toms of England were still further introduced ; cruel 
punishments were abolished; old controversies were idSSit^ 
adjusted ; a more equitable system of taxation was in- jffj^'SSnSi 
troduced ; the rights of property and the freedom of <«»«tt«^ 
industry were secured ; and Virginia enjoyed nearly 
all the civil liberties which the most free system of 
government could have conferred. 

5. *A spirit of intolerance, however, in religious t. ^^^*^*^ 
matters, in accordance with the spirit ot the age, was TSSHmt 
manifested by the legislative assembly ; which ordered* *'2S3?* 
that no minister should preach or teach except in con- J!^^ 
forraity to the Church of England. •While puritan- *^"^3. 
ion and republicanism were prevailing in England, \St^m! 
leading the way to the downMl of monarchy, the ySS^tot 
Virginians showed the strongest attachment to the ^^J^j 
Episcopal Church and the cause of royalty. 

6. *ln. 1644 occurred another Indian massacre, fol- 1644. 
lowed by a border warfare until October, 1646. when Jj^^jj^^ 
peace was again established. During several years tfteteeotS 
the Powhatan tribes had shown evidences of hostility ; JSSSS^ 
but, in 1644, hearing of the dissensions in England, M*Si£R*« 
and thinking the opportunity favorable to their designs, ^*^f^^ 
they resolved on a general massacre, hoping to be able ^•••*»^ 
eventually to exterminate the colony. 

7. On the 28th of April, the attack was commenced 
on the frontier settlements, and about three hundred 
persons were killed before the Indians were repulsed. 

•A vigorous war against the savages was immediately g. whatvm 

commenced, and their king, the aged Opechancanough, ^f^J^/ 

the successor of Powhatan, was easily made prisoner, 

and died in captivity. Submission to the Engli^ 

and a cession of lands, were the terms on which peace 1646. 

was purchased by the original possessors of the soiL «. whtawm 

8. 'During the civil war* between Charles the First ^i^^ 
and his Parhament, the Vircfinians continued faithful iSt'^U?* 
to the royal cause, and eVen after the execution* of the Engumdi 
king, his son, Charles the Second, although a fugitive •• *"***• ** 

* Not*.— The tyrannical disposition, and aibitrary measaret of Charles the Hn^ 
of England, opposed, as they were, to the increasing spirit of Utierty among the people^ 
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1M9. from England, was still recognized as the sovereign 
' of Virginia. *The parliament, irritated by this con- 

vmwwu duct, in 1652 sent a nayal force to reduce the Virgin- 
treated bw ians to submission. Previous to this (in 1650) foreign 
SmSStf ships had been forbidden to trade with the rebellious 
colony, and in 1651 the celebrated navigation act, 
secunng to English ships the entire carrying trade 
with England, and seriously abridging the nreedom of 
colonial conmierce, was passed. 
1652. 9. *0n the arrival* of the naval force of parliament 
a. Biafeh. in 1652, all thoughts oi resistance were laid aside, and 
JUSi^^ although the Virginians refused to surrender to force, 
^^^JfJJ*" yet they voluntarSy entered into a compact** with their 
»Jjgg«y< mvaders, by which they acknowledged the supremacy 
b. March at. oi parliament *By this compact, which was nuthfully 
%^iSu!S? obirved till the restoration of monarchy, the liberties 
af the com- of Virginia were preserved, the navigation act itself 
'"'aow was not enforced within her borders and, regulated 
****'^^' by her own laws, Virginia enjoyed nreedom 5" com- 
merce with all the worM. 
A.whatwa 10- ^During the existence of the Ck)mmonwealth 
^irg^ Virginia enjoyed liberties as extensive as those of any 
*^SSSmi!l^ EngliA colony, and from 1652 till 1660, she was left 
fMaitki almost entirely to her own independent government 
Cromwell never made any appointments for Virginia ; 
D£S?a& but her governors,* during die Conmionwealth, were 
"■'^^^ chosen by the burgesses, who were the representatives 
1658. of the people. •When the news <rf the death^* of 
d. Sept 18. Cromwell arrived, the assembly reasserted their right 
** Sirred^ ^^ electing the officers of government, and required the 
fftSilSSSi 8^0.^"^^) Matthews, to confirm it; in order, as they 
qfCronagM said, ^ that what was their privilege then, might be the 
privilege of their posterity." 



tnviATed that Uncdom in a dvil war ; amying, on the one ride. Parliament and the 
RepoUieaat ; and, on the other, the Royalists and the Kiitf. Between 1648 and ISM, 
seveial important battles were fooght, when the king was ImaUy taken flrisooer, tried, 
coMdemaed, and executed, Jan. 90, (Old ^le) 1648. The Parliament then mled ; trat 
Oliver CromweU, who had been the priadpal feneral of the Repablieaas, finaUy dis- 
solved it by foree, (April, 1663,) and took into his own hands the reins of govenunent, 
with the title of ** Protector of the Commonwealth.** He administered the government 
with eneny and ability until his deati^ in 1668. Richard Cromwell succeeded his 
father, as Protector, but, after two years, he abdicated the government, and quietly re- 
tired to private life. Charles the Second, a highly accomplished prince, but arbitrary, 
base, and unprincipled, was then restored (in 1660) to the throne of his ancestors, by 
the general With of the people. 
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11. ^On the death of goTernor Matthews, which 1M#« 
happened just at the time of the resignation of Richard, " 
&e successor of Cromwell, the house of burgesses, after 
enactinfif that ^the government of the countiy should 

be re8i(knt in the assembly until there should arrive ^j;,/^^ 
from England a commission which the assemUy itself ^jQJ^ 
riioald i^judge to be lawful," elected Sir William 
Berkeley governor, who^ by accepting the office, ac- 
knowledged the authonty to which he owed his ele- 
vation. "The Virginians hoped for the restoration of i. what 
monarchy in England, but they did not immediately «9^^« 
proclaim Charles the Second kmff, although the state- wuH^rSf* 
ment of their hasty return to royal allegiance has been momStimt 
ofbn made. 

12. 'When the news ci the restoration of Charles ^ ^^^^ 
the Second reached Virginia, Berkeley, who was then '^gpgj^^ 
acting as ffovemor electa by the people, immediately thermttrm- 
disclaimed the popular sovereignty, ana issued writs cfS^mii.f 
for an assembly m the name of me Idn^. The friends 

of royalty now came into power, and high hopes at 
joysl favor were entertained. 

13. «But pro^>eets soon darkened. The commer- 4,wfmti» 
cial policy of the Commonwealth was adopted, and S^Sm^SSi 
restrictions upon colonial commerce were greatly mul- gJJiSJSJ 
tiplied. The new provisions of the navigation act thecoumtmi 
enjoined that no commodities riiould be imported to 

any British settlements, nor export^ from them, ex- 
cept in English vessels, and that the principal prod- 
ucts of the colonies diould be shipped to no country 
except England. The trade between the colonies was 
likewise taxed for the benefit of England, and the en- 
tire aim of the col(»iial system was to make the colo- 
nies dependent upon the mother country. 

14. 'Remonstrances against this oppression were of g q^ |^ 
no avail, and the provisions of the navigation act were *f»nttjrt» 
ngorously enforced. The discontents of the people ^ w^ 
were friTther increued by royal grants of large tracts oJ^ff» 
of land which belonged to the a>lony, and which in- jrtSi^f 
eluded plantations tluit had long been cultivated ; and, 

in 1673, the lavish sovereign of England, with his 1673. 
usual profligacy, gave away to Lord Culpepper and 
the Earl of Ariington, two royal fevorites^ "all the 
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1678. dominion of land and water called Virginia," for the 
I. inu,hat space of thirty-one years. 

. Z^H^ju. 15. *In the mean time, mider the influence of the 
•rtiM qftfie royalist and the aristocratic party m Vir^ima, the 
aSh^edJ legislature had seriously abridged the liberties of the 
inmatten people. The Episcopal Church had become the reli- 
lif religion. -^ ^£ ^^ state, — ^heavy fines were imposed upon Glua* 
Byjinet. ^^^ ^^^ Baptists, — the ro^ officers, obtaining theii 
B**^*"^^' salaries by a permanent duty on exported tobacco, 
were removed from all dependence upon the people,— 
Taxet, (j^Q taxes Were unequal and oppressive, — and the mem- 
*^g2J«* bers of the assembly, who had been chosen for a term 
of only two years, had assumed to themselves an in- 
definite continuance of power, so that, in reality, the 
representative system was abolished. 
t. whatwM 16- *The pressure of increasing grievances at length 
^t^^ produced open discontent; and the common people. 
gricvaneet? highly exasperated against the aristocratic and royal 
t. whatu party, began to manifest a mutinous disposition. ^An 
SMmiwar excuse for appearing in arms was presented in the 
JJ^^ sudden outbreak of Indian hostilities. The Susque- 
thu time7 hanna Indians, driven from their hunting grounds at 
the head of the Chesapeake, by the hostile Senecas, 
had come down upon the Potomac, and, with their 
confederates, were then engaged in a war with Mary- 
1675 ^^^^ Murders had been committed on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, and when six of the hostile chiefrains presented 
themselves to treat for peace, they were crueUy put to 
death. The Indians aroused to vengeance, and a 
desolating warfare ravaged the frontier settlements. 
17. ^Dissatisfied with the measures of defence which 
i^rSiJbtf Berkeley had adopted, the people, with Nathaniel 
^ATA*' Bacon for their leader, demanded of the governor per- 
*"'"• mission to rise and protect themselves. •Berkeley, 
Berj%y? jealous of the increasing popularity of Bacon, refused 
9.Andqf permission. 'At length, the Indian aggressions in- 
J^^IH^ creasing, and a party of Bacon's own men having been 
«JBj^'j slain on his plantation, he yielded to the common voice, 
placed himself at the head of five hundred men, and 
commenced his march against the Indians. He was 
a. May. immediately proclaimed* traitor by Berkeley, and 
troops were levied to pursue him. Bacon continued 
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his expedition, which was successful, while Berkeley 1679* 
was obliged to recall his troops, to suppress an insur- 
rection in the lower countiea 

18. 'The great mass of the people having arisen, UJ^Jj^ 
Berkeley was compelled to yield ; the odious assembly, «««2;»9^ 
of long duration, was dissolved ; and an assembly, com- ^cmSw; 
posed mostly of the popular party, was elected in their 
places. Numerous abuses were now corrected, and 
Bacon was appointed commander-in-chief. 'Berkeley, 9. or am 
however, at mst reiused to sign his commission, but ^S^HS^ 
Bacon having made his appearance in Jamestown, at ^^^'^•^ 
the head of several hundred armed men^ the commis- 
sion was issued, and the governor umted with the 
assembly in commending to the king the zeal, loyalty, 

and patriotism of the popular leader. But as the army 
was preparing to march against the enemy, Berkeley 
suddenly withdrew across the York* river to Glou- 
cester,! summoned a convention of loyalists, and, even 
against their advice, once more proclaimed Bacon a 
traitor. 

19. *Bacon, however, proceeded against the Indians, ^ n^,^ 
and Berkeley having crossed the Chesapeake to Acco- ^J^S^^ 
mac| county, his retreat was declared an abdication. ^*^^ 
Berkeley, in the mean time, with a few adherents, fouow^dt 
and the crews of some English ships, had returned to 
Jamestown, but, on the approach of Bacon and his 
forces, after some slight resistance the royalists were 
obliged to retreat, and Bacon took possession of the 
capital of Virginia. 

20. The rumor prevailing that a party of royalists 
was approaching, Jamestown was burned, and some 
of the patriots fired their own houses, lest they might 
afibrd shelter to the enemy. Several troops of the 
royalists soon after joined the insurgents, but, in the 

midst of his successes. Bacon sudc^nly died.* His a. oet it. 
party, now left without a leader, after a few petty in- 

* York river enters the Chesapeake aboat 18 miles N. firom James River. It is nav- 
igable for the largest vessels, 25 miles. It Is formed of the Mattapony and the Pamnn- 
ky The former, which ia on the north, is formed of the Mat, To. P«, and Jfy rivers. 

t OUnicester eonnty is on the N.B. side of York River, and borders on the Chesa- 
peake. The town is on a branch <Nr bay of the Chesapeake. 

X Accomac county is on the eastern shore ct Chesapeake Bay. This coanty and 
Northampton Co. oa the sooth, eonstltate what is called the Eastern Shove of VixgiBia. 
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1676. surreclions dispersed, and the authority of the gOTemor 
was restored. 



j^w^^ 21. *The vengeful passions of Berkeley, however, 
crmituqjr were not allayed hy the submission of his enemies. 
^-J" Fines and confiscations gratified his avarice, and exe- 
' cutions were continued till twenty-two had been 
hanged, when the assembly interfered, and prayed him 
to stop the work of death. The conduct of Berkeley 
was severely censured in England, and publicly by 
the king himself who declaiid, ^ The old fool has 
taken away more lives in that country than I for the 
murder of my father." 
t. Qfthe 22. ^Historians have not done justice to the princi- 
bSSSI^STp^^ and character of Bacon. He has been styled a 
*^tSegSSf ^^^ » ^^'^ ^*^ hoern described as ambitious and re- 
tmntentJ vengeful ; but if his principles are to be gathered from 
the acts of the assembly of which he was the head, 
they were those of justice, freedom, and humanity. 
At the time of the rebeUion, '^ no printing press was al- 
lowed in Virginia; to speak ill of Berkeley or his 
friends was punished by fine or whipping ; to speak, 
or write, or publish any thin^ in favor of the rebels, or 
the rebellion, was made a high misdemeanor, and, if 
thrice repeated, was evidence of treason. It is not 
strange then that posterity was for more than a hun- 
dred years defrauded of the truth." 
t. When 23. 'The grant of Virginia to Ariington and Cul- 
^MMT^ pepper has already been mentioned. In 1677 the lat- 
^vHeiSy' ^®' obtained the appointment of governor for life, and 
^^2!S3; ^^^ Virjg^inia became a proprietary government, with , 
the administration vested in one of the proprietors. In 
1680. 1680 Culpepper arrived in the province, and assumed 
4. What 19 the duties of his ofiice. *The avaricious proprietor 
J!m^^ was more careful of his own interests than of those of 
•"SSSf?*' the colony, and under his administration Virginia was 
5. {v^an impoverished. 'In 1684, the grant was recalled, — 
mtann^wtm Culpepper was deprived of his office, although he had 
fSM^m&u been appointed for life, and Virginia again became a roy- 
r$$toredj al province. Arlington had previou^y surrendered his 
i^[yJ!» rights to Culpepper. 'The remaining portion of the his- 
^ISiSrll^ tory of Virginia, down to the period of the French and 
rrrteMi Indian war, is marked with few incidents of importance. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.* 

SECT. L— DIVISIONS. 

L Ea/rJy Btslory.—U Plymoufh Cokmy.-^ 
ITT, Musachusetts Bay Ookmy.^-IY: 
Unkm iff Ihe Kew England Ookmim. — 
F. Early Low amd Cfuttcma, 

L Early Histort. — 1. *An ac- 
count of the first attempt of the «o™»<» ^ 

Plymouth Company to form a settlement in North 160Y# 
Virginia has already been giren,* Although yessels \^S^^ 
annually visited the coast for the purpose of trade '^^^^J^ 
with the Indians, yet little was known of the interior umpud»ti- 
until 1614, when Captoin John Smith, who had al- S^^v^. 
ready obtained distinction in Vir^nia^ sailed with two il^o/Si 
Teasels to the territories of the Plymouth Company, JH'S^Z^f 
for the purpose of trade and disooyery. 1614. 

2. *The expedition was a priTate adyenture of Smith t. what u 
and four merchants of London, and was highly sue- SS^Sn 
cesaM. Afbr Smith had concluded his traffic with '^^^ 
the natives, he travelled into the interior of the country, 
accompanied by only eight men, and, with great care, ^^-Jjfjj'* 
explored the coast fircnm the Penobscot** to Cape Cod.* c Note p. 4a 
•He prepared a map of the coast, and called the coun- ^^Jgj^ 
try New Enoland, — a name which Prince Charles hepr^ea 
confirmed, and which has ever since been retained. ^iS!!%^ 

3. <After Smith's departure, Thomas Hunt, the ^Jjy? 
master of the second ship, enticed a number of natives a\q\^^ 
on board his vessel and carried them to Spain, where s. of 
they were sold into slavery. 'In the following* year, %S!i«f5* 
Smith, in the employ of some members of &e Ply- *JJ3Jnw* 

* MASSACHUSETTS, one of the New England States, is about 190 miles long froui 
last to west, 90 miles broad in tlie eastern part, and 90 in the western, and contains an 
area of about 7^00 square miles. SeTeral ranges of monntaias, extending t>um Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, pass ttirough the western part of this state into Connee- 
tient East Of tnese mountains the country is hilly, except in the southern and south 
eastern portions, wh«re it is low, and generally sandy. The northern and western por- 
tions 0[ the state have generally a stronc soil, well adapted to grazing. The Talleys at 
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1615* mouth Company, sailed with the design of establishing 

a colony in New England. In his first eflfort a violent 

a. July 4. tempest forced him to return. 'Again renewing* the 

iiomdat' enterprise, his crew became mutinous, and he was at 

'*'^'' last intercepted by French pirates, who seized his ship 

and conveyed him to France. He afterwards escaped 

alone, in an open boat, from the harbor of Rochelle,* 

and returned to England. 

4. *By the representations of Smithy the attention of 
piamqfthe the Plymouth Company was again excited ; they began 
clmSSlSf ^ ^^^^™ ^^ plans of colonization, appointed Smith ad- 
1620. niiral of the country for life, and, at length, after sev- 
eral years of entreaty, obtained** a new charter foi 
^s!^c^thB *®^^ *^® countiy. 'The original Plymouth Com- 
eounca qf pany was superseded by the Council of Plymouth, to 
andil^ which was conveyed, in absolute property, all the ter- 
cSMi^ipf. ritory lying between the 40th and 48th degrees* of 
north latitude, extending from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, and comprising more than a million of square milea 
4. Qfwfuu 5. ^This charter was the basis of all the grants that 
<£Sier%e were subsequently made of the country of New Eng- 
«. wkK* ^^"^^ 'The exclusive privileges granted by it occa- 
'Sa'wSe ^^^^^ disputes among the proprietors, and prevented 
IfrMUgea? emigration under their auspices, while, in the mean 
time, a permanent colony was established without the 
aid or laiowledge of the company or the king. 
•. whatu ^ Plymouth Colony. — 1. •A band of Puritans^ 
M^QfMtf dissenters from the established Church of England, 
persecuted for their religious opinions, and seeking in 
a foreign land that liberty of conscience which meir 
own country denied them, became the first colonists 
T Qfthdr ®^ ^®^ England. *As early as 1608 they emigrated 
fw^i«^ to Holland, and settled, first, at Amsterdam,t and aflei^ 
mdiAtfdma waids at Leyden,! where, during eleven years, they 
continued to uve in great harmony, under the charge 
of their excellent pastor, John Robinson. 

* ItoekMe is a strongly fortified town at tlie bottom of a unall golf on the coast of 
tlie Atlantic (or Bay of Biscay) in the west of France. 

t Jtnuterdam is on a branch of the Zuyder 2^, a golf or bay in the west of HoUaod 
In the 17th centnry it was one of the first commercial cities of Europe. The soil be- 
ing marshy, the city is boUt mostiy on oaken pUes drlTen into the ground. Namerona 
CMials ran through the city in every directloa. 

X Leaden, long fiunoos for its Univenity, is on one of the branehet or months of tht 
fthine, 7 miles nom the sea, and 85 miles S.W. ftom Amsteidam. 
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2. ^At the end of that period, the same leligions 1€M« 
zeal that had made them exiles, comhined with the , q^^^ 
desire of improving their temporal welfare, induced Jj^f^ 
them to nndertake a more dis^t migration. *But, *«»i them 
notwithstanding they had heen driven uom their early ^omHci' 
homes by the rod oi persecution, they loved England j|^ ^l^^if^ 
still, and desired to retain their mother tongue, and to **^JlJff/l"^ 
live under the ^vemment of their native land. 

3. *These, with other reasons, induced them to seek s. whUMtr 
an asylum in the wilds of America. They obtained ^}j^^^ 
a grant of land from the London or Virginia Comjwmy, JJ^VlSi 
but, in vain, sought the favor of the king. ^Destitute nd^o^ 
o[ sufficient capital, they succeeded in forming a part- 4. ht^^ 
nerdiip with some men of business in Lon(K>n, and, '^SSaS^ 
although the terms were exceedingly severe to the ^^"^JJjJf** 
poor emigrants, yet, as they did not interfere with 

civil or relifi^ous rights, the Filgrims were contented. 
•Two vessels having been obtained, the Mayflower ». whta^m^ 
and the Speedwell, the one hired, the other purchased, 'SuSL ml 
as many as could be accommodated prepared to take ^^l^^JJl 
their final departure. Mr. Robinson and the main *^^f^ 
body were to remain at Leyden until a settlement 
should be formed. 

4. •Assembled* at Delft Haven,* and kneeling in a. acc . 1. 
prayer on the seashore, their pious pastor commended 5J^SSi?i 
them to the protection of Heaven, and gave them his '**^]^"' 
parting blessing. ^A prosperous wind soon bore the 7. wiuu 
Speedwell to Southampton,! where it was joined by cS?S?/^ 
the Mayflower, with the rest of the company from {J^tJJ 
London. After several delays, and finally being ^^^ 
obliged to abandon the Speedwell as unseaworthy, jt^jTSXl. 

Sart of the emigrants were dismissed, and the remain- ^Sndj 
er were taken on board the Mayflower, which, with 
one hundred and one passengers, ssuled from Plymouth^ s. what i» 
on the 16th of September. ^^C'iS 

6. 'After a long and dangerous voyage, on the 19th "SSt^?^' 

* Delft Haven, the p<nt or haven of Delfv, is on fhe north side of the river Bfaese, in 
Holland, 18 miles south fhun Leyden, and about fifteen miles from the sea. 

t Souikampton, a town of England, is situated on an arm of the sea, or of the English 
Channel. It is 75 miles S.W. from London. 

X Plymouth, a large town of Devonshire, in England, about 900 miles S.W. from Lon- 
don, and 130 from Southampton, stands between the rivers Plyro and Tamar, near their 
entrance into the EngUsh Channel. Plymouth is an importent naval station and has 
one of the best harbors in England 
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14^90. of November they descried the bleak and dreary shores 

of Cape Cod, still far from the Hudson,* which they 

had selected as the place of their habitation. But the 
wintry storms had already commenced, and the dan- 
gers of navigation on an unknown coast, at that in- 
clement season, induced them to seek a nearer resting- 
place. 
1. wheredid 6. 'On the 21st they anchored in Cape Cod harbor, 
^^^Sm^iXt l^ut, before landing, they formed themselves into a 
«jjjg.'jg5« body politic, by a solemn contract, and chose John 
proceed- Carvor their governor for the first year. *Their other 
s. ^U* leading men, distinguished in the subsequent history 
'^y of the colony, were Bradford, Brewster, Standish, and 
%. What par- Winslow. "Exploring parties were sent on shore to 
^7S^ make discoveries, and select a j^ace for a settlement 
'^ohyT^ Hjreat hardships were endured from the cold and 
ha^Slf s^^ *^^ fro^ wandering through the deep snow 
Jireeii! which covered the country. 

6. wiMd4»- ^' '^ ^®w Indians were seen, who fled upon the 
wS^mSei ^^scharge of the muskets of the English ; a few giayes 
were discovered, and, from heaps of sand, a number 
of baskets of corn were obtained, which furnished seed 
for a future harvest, and probably saved the infant 
i«%af i» c^^^^y ^^^ famine. •On the 21st of December the 
mid ((f the harbor of Plymouthf was sounded, and being found 
^^pL^ fit for shipping, a party landed, examined the soil, and 
pS^S? finding good water, selected this as the place for 
7. or the a settlement 'The 21st of December, corresponding 
'""TSSr*' ^^ ^^® 1 Ith of December, Old Style, is the day which 
event? should be Celebrated in commemoration of this im- 
portant event, as the anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 



PLYMOUTH AND VIC. * The Hudson River, in New Yoric, one of the best for nav 
igation in America, rises in the mountainous regions west of 
Lake Champlain, and i^ler an irregular course to Sandy Hill 
its direction is nearly south, 200 miles by the river, to New York 
Bay, which lies between Long Island and New Jersey. The tide 
flows to Troy, 151 miles (by the river) from New York. 

t Plymouth, thus named from Plymouth in England, is now a 
village of about 5000 inhabitants. It is pleasantly situated on 
Plymouth harbor, 38 miles S.£. fh>m Boston. The harbor is large, 
but shallow, and is formed by a sand beach extending three 
miles N.W. from the mouth of Eel River. In 1774 a part of the 
rock on which the Pilgrims landed was conveyed from tht' 
shore to a square in the centre of the village. 
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8. ^In a few days the Mayflower was safely moored IfM* 
in the harbor. The buildings of the settlers progressed , q^^^ 
slowly, through many difficulties and discouragements, 5JJ5^?35J 
for many of the men were sick with colds and oon- mttiemma. 
sumptions, and want and exposure rapidly reduced the M^ln^ 
numbers of the colony. The goTemor lost a son st jimiSi!!tSrf 
the first landing ; early in the spring his own health 

sunk under a sudden attack, and his wife soon followed 
him in death. The sick were often destitute of prc^r 
care and attenticm ; the living were scarcely aole to 
buxy the dead; and, at one time, there were only seren 
men capable of rendering any assistance. Before 
April forty-six had died. *Yet, with the scanty rem- 1. ir«if «Mr« 
nant, hope and virtue survived ; — they repined not in SlSJ?2SS 
all their sufiferings, and their cheerful confidence in the ^^J*" 
mercies of Providence remained unshaken. 

9. •Although a few Indians had been seen at a dis- ^^ q^^ ^ 
tance hovering around the settlement, yet during seve- •Jg^Ji/*^ 
ral months none approached sufficiently near to hold JJ^f^JL^J? 
any intercourse with the English. At length the lat- ow|^t» 
ler were surprised by the appearance, among them, of 

an Indian named Samoset, who boldly entered* their «. icweii m, 
settlement, exclaiming in broken English, Welcome 
Englishmen ! Welcome Englishmen ! He had learned 
a little English among the fishermen who had visited 
the coast of Maine, and gave the colony much useful 
information. 

10. ^He cordially bade the stranc^ers welcome to the 4. wjmt ti^ 
soil, which, he informed them, had a few years before iSsSmm 
been deprived of its occupants by a dreadful pestilence '*^^ 
that had desolated the whole eastern seaboard of New 
England. *Samoset soon after visited the colony, ac- 
companied by Squanto, a native who had been carried oon^ied 
away by Hunt, in 1614, and sold into slavery, but who nom^tSa 
had subsequently been liberated and restored to his 

1 1. •By the influence of these friendly Indians, Mas- wmjuMtlU' 
sasoit, the great Sachem of the Wampanoags, the prin- vuu tfu 
cipal of the neighboring tribes, was induced to visit ^^x\^ 
the colony, where he was received *> vrith much for- 7. Give an 
mality and parade. 'A treaty of friendship was soon ^STtUo^ 
concluded,** the parties promising to deliver up offend- ***^ ^ ' 
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1€91* ers, and to abstain from mutual injuries ; the colony 
to receive assistance if attacked, and Massasoit, if at- 
tacked unjustly. This treaty was kept inviolate during 
a period of fifty years, until the breaking out of King 
Philip^sWar. 

1. whatu 12. 'Other treaties, of a similar character, soon afler 
'"tr(^ui1r followed. A powerful chieftain within the dominions 
of Massasoit, who at first regarded the English as in- 
truders, and threatened them with hostilities, was finally 

1622. compelled to sue for peace. HiiJanonicus, the chief of 
canot^? the Narragansetts, sent to Plymouth a bundle of ar- 
rows wrapped in a rattlesnake's skin, as a token of his 
hostility. The governor, Bradford, filled the skin with 
powder and shot and returned it ; but the chieflain's 
courage failed at the sight of this unequivocal symbol, 
which was rejected by every community to which it 
was carried, until at last it was returned to Plymouth, 
with all its contents. The Narragansetts were awed 
into submission. 

a. Of 13. *In 1622, Thomas Weston, a merchant of Lon- 
JS^i' don, sent out a colony of sixty adventurers, who spent 
most of the summer at Plymouth, enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the inhabitants, but afterwards removed to 
4 Character Weymouth,* where they began a plantation. *Being 
^<S^Sv!*^ soon reduced to necessity by indolence and disorder, 
•ctoeni and having provoked the Indians to hostilities by their 
injustice, the latter formed a plan for the destruction 
of the settlement 

1623. 14. *But the grateful Massasoit having revealed the 
i. How were design to the Plymouth colony, the governor sent Cap- 

^jimi^d^ tain Standish with eight men to aid the inhabitants of 
Hructton? Weymoulh. With his small party Standish intercept- 
ed and killed the hostile chief, and. several of his men, 
: What wet and the conspiracy was defeated. •The Weymouth 
^^ta- Plantation was soon after nearly deserted, most of the 

"^^ settlers returning to England. 

7. whatwai 15. 'The London adventurers, who had furnished 

^^'mfjoS- ^^ Plymouth settlers with capital, soon becoming dis- 

*jj^^gj«** couraged by the small returns from their investments, 

not only deserted the interests of the colony, but did 

* ITcymovtA, called by the Indians WiutamuiHt, U a small villace between two 
branches of the outer harbor of Boston, 13 miles S.E. from the city. (See Map, p. 74.) 
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much to injure its prosperity. They refused tc ftimish 1€94* 

Robinson and his friends a passage to America, at- ' 

tempted to enforce on the colonists a clergyman more 
friendly to the established church, and even dispatched 
a ship to injure their commerce by rivalry. 'At last 1626. 
the emigrants succeeded in purchasing* the rigrhts of «. Nor. 
the London merchants; they made an equitable divi- 1. What ha 
sion of their property, which was before in common grmSSio. 
stock ; and although the progress of population was ^jfflSto 
«low, yet, after the first winter, no fears were enter- '"T^ST** 
tained of the permanence of the colony. cSWif? 

in. Massachusetts Bay Colony. — I 'In 1624, t.a^an 
Mr. White, a Puritan minister of Dorchester,* in Eng- |jf2^yi#. 
land, having induced a number of persons to unite JJ^JS*^ 
with him in the design of planting another colony in oavJam.' 
New England, a small company was sent over, who 
began a settlement at Cape Ann.f This settlement, 
however, was abandoned adfter an existence of less than 
two years. . ^ ^ 

2. »In 1628,. a patent was obtained** from the coun- ^^^^• 
cil of Plymouth, and a second company was sent over, \*^J*i5J** 
under the charge of John Endicott, which settled* at J?^^ 
Salem,! to which place a few of the settlers of Cape e. Sept. I 
Ann had previously removed. *In the following year 1629. ! 
the proprietors received*" a charter from the king, and ^ March ic 
were incorporated by the name of the " Grovernor and eiJ!J?^ 
Company of the Massachusetts Riy in New England.'* Se/SuiH- 
About 200 additional settlers came* over, a part of *^^^ . 
whom removed to and founded Charlestown.^ ifvio 

3. 'During the year 1630, the Massachusetts Bay ,. j^^e- 
colony received a large accession to its numbers, by JJSwSi* 
the arrival' of about three hundred families, mostly '•gfjgi, 
pious and intelligent Puritans, under the charge of the *^ juiy. 

* DoreheHert in England, is litiiated on the amall river Frooni, 90 miles from its en* 
traoce into the EngUah Channel, six miles N. ftom Weymouth, and 190 S.W. from 
London. 

t OgH J3nn, the northern cape of Bfassachnsetts Bay, Is 30 miles N.E. from Boston. 
The cape and peninsnla are now ineloded in the town of Gloucester. Gloncester, tne 
principal Tillage, called also the Harbor, is finely located on the south side of the pe* 
ninsnla. 

t Salem, called by the Indians N'a-um-keoi^, is 14 miles N.B. firom Boston. It is bnllt 
on a sandy peninsula, formed by two inlet) of the sea, called North and South Rivers. 
The harbor, which is in Seath River, is good for vessels drawr^Jig not more than 13 or 14 
feet of water. (See Map, p. 74.) 

^ See Note on 'lage 78. Map^ p. 74, and also on p. 210. 
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excellent John Winthrop. *At the same time the 
whole govemment of the colony was removed to New 
England, and Winthrop was chosen govemor. 

4. *The new emigrants located themselves heyond 
the limits of Salem, and settled at Dorchester,* Kox- 
bury,t Cambridge,! and Watertown.^ *The acci- 
dental advantage of a spring of good water induced 
a few flEunilies, and with them the governor^ to settle 
on the peninsula of Shawmut ; and Boston| thenceforth 
became the metropolis of New England. 

5. ^Many of the setders were from illustrious and 
noble families, and having been accustonied to a life 
of ease and enjoyment, their sufferings from exposure 
and the failure of provisions were great, and, oefore 
December, two hundred had died. A few only, dis- 
heartened by the scenes of woe, returned to England. 
•Those who remained were sustained in their afflic- 
tions by religious faith and Christian fortitude ; — ^not a 
trace of repining appears in their records, and sickness 
never prevented their assembling at stated times for 
religious worship. 



* That part of Darckesttr which wm flnt Mttlad, te DorehMler Neck, about torn 
Mdles 8.E. from Boston. (See Map, p. SICK) 

t RoxhuTf Tillage is two miles south fhMn Boston. Its principal street may be con- 
si^ored as the continuation of Washington Street, Boston* extending over Boston Neck. 
A great part of the town is rocky land : hence the name, Roek*9'^rf, (Map.) 

f Cambridge, formerly called Newtown, is situated on the n<Hrth side of Charles 
River, three miles N.W. from Boston. The courthouse and >11 are at East Cambridie, 

formerly called Leekmere't Pointy witmn 
a mUe of BostoB, and connected with it 
and Chariestown by bridges. Harvard Col- 
lege, the first established \n the United 
States, is at Cambridge. (Map.) (See also 
Map, p. 810.) 

$ JraUrtovn village is on the north side 
of Charles River, west of Cambridge, and 
seven miles ftom Boston. (Map.) 

II Bo9t0n, the largest town in New Eng- 
land, and the capital of Massachusetts, U 
situated on a peninsula c^ an uneven sur- 
face, two miles long and about one mile 
wide, conmected with the mainland, on 
// the south, by a narrow neck about ftuty 
^ rods across. Several brldses also now 
^ connect it with the malnlana on the north, 
west, and south. The harbor, <m the east 
of the city, is very extensive, and Is one 
of the best in the United States. SmU 
BMtom formeriy a part of Dorchester, and 
Eatt BoHmi, formeriy Noddles Island, are 
now inclnded within the limits of the city. 
(Also see Map on p. 2t0.) 
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6. >In 1631 die general court, or council of the peo- 14S1* 
pie, ordained^ that the goremor, deputy-governor, and Zwklurtlt' 
assistants, should be chosen by ^e nreemen alone ; but jj^i'^SSm^ 
at the same time it was declared that those only should •d m TntT 
be admitted to the full rights of citizenship, who were •• **^ •• 
members of some church within the limits of the 
colony.* *This law has been severely censured for its j|^ ^^ j^ 
intolerance, by those who have lived in more enlight- ^JSJ^Am 
ened times, but it was in strict accordance with the ^T^IgSkm 
policy and the spirit of the age, and with the profos- uma^rut 
siona of the Puritans themselves, and originated m the 
purest motivea 

7. 'In 1634 the pure democratic form of government, 1634. 
which had hitherto jHrevailed, was changed^ to a xeyn- iJS^i* 
sentative democracy, by which the powers of legisla- *^5J[?JSJ* 
tion were entrusted to deputies diosen hj the people. "^,** 
^In the same year the peculiar tenets of Roger Wil- k uv. 
liams, minister of Salem, began to occasion much ex- **,2J%^ 
citement in the colony. A Puritan, and a fugitive from itygj^wB- 
£ng^h persecution, Roger Williams had sought, in 

New England, an asylum among those ai his own 
creed ; but finding there, in matters of religion, the 
same land of intolerance that prevailed in England, he 
earnestly raised his voice agamst it 

8. 'He maintained that it is the duty of the civil j^,Qf,]m 
magistrate to give equal protection to all religious f'**^"^^ 
sects, and that he has no right to restrain or direct the 
consciences of men, or, in any way, interfere with 

their modes of worship, or the principles of their re- 
li^ous faith. *But with these doctrmes of religious t. wkat 
tolerance he united others that were deemed subver- *SSSih^\ 
sive of good government, and opposed to the funda- •<««•«<•' 
mental principles of civil societv. Such were those 
which declared it wrong to enforce an oath of alle- 
giance to the sovereign, or of obedience to the magis- 
trate, and which asserted that the king had no right to 
usurp the power of disposing of the territory of the 
Indians, and hence ikaX the cmonial charter itself was 
invalid. 

* NoTB.-— Bat when New Hampshire united with Maaaftchiuetts in 1841, noi m « 
pvovinee, bat «m eqaal terms, neither the flreemen nor the deputies of New Hampshln 
were required to be chorch members. 
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19M* 9. >Sach doctrines, and particularly those which 
j;^'^ related to religious toleration, were received with 
^wmSma ^^^'"'^ *^^ Roger Williams, after haying been in vain 
TMsived, remonstrated with by the rulins: elders of the churches, 
iwau^hiM was summoued before the general court, and, finally, 
mmt? banished* from the colony. He soon after became 
*«f iS?° ^^® founder of Rhode Island.^ 

b.seep.iii. 10. ^During the same year, 1635, three thousand 
new settlers came over, among whom were Hugh 
l^m £- Peters and Sir Henry Vane, two individuals who 
M^inm. ^^^^"^^^ acted cons^cuous parts in the history of 
mSvUM * England. Sir Henry vane, then at the a^e of twenty- 
FM<^ five, gained the affections of the people by his integ- 
md.vatut ^^^ humility, and zeal in religion ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, was chosen governor. 
xotveetn H- 'Already the increasing numbers of the colo- 
jJfJJJ^ nists began to suggest the formation of new settle- 
^IS£^ ments still fiirther westward. The clustering villages 
OM7 around the Bay of Massachusetts had become too 
numerous and too populous for men who had few at- 
tachments to place, and who could choose their abodes 
from the vast world of wilderness that lay unoccupied 
before them ; and, only seven years from the planting 
e. oet S5. of Sdem, we find a bttle colony branching* off from 
See p. 104. ^^ parent stock, and wending its way t^ugh the 
forests, nearly a hundred miles, to the banks of the 
Connecticut* 
1636. 12. ^Severe were the sufiferings of the emigrants 
iM^Jl during the first winter. Some of them returned, 
••^^^y through the snow, in a famishing state ; and those who 
grantti remained subsisted on acorns, malt, and grains ; but, 
during the summer following, new emigrants came in 
larger companies, and several settlements were firmly 
5. What u established. 'The display of Puritan fortitude, enter- 
'SKmw?^ prise, and resolution, exhibited in the planting of the 
vritt Connecticut colony, are distinguishing traits of New 
England character. From that day to the present the 

* Ctminteticut River, the larmst river in New England, hau its source in the high- 
landa on the northern border <» New Hampshire. Its ceneral coarse is 8. by W., and 
after forming the boundary between Vermont and New Hampshire, and passii^ through 
Ifassachnsetts and Connectlcnt, it enters Long Island Sound, 100 miles N.E. ftom New 
York. It is not navigable for the largest vessels. Hartford, fifty miles ftom its mouth, 
is at the head of sloop navigation. 
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hardy sons of New England have been foremost among 1#M« 
the bold pioneers of western emigration. ' 

13. ^Soon after the banishment of Ro^er Williams, |^ wjmtwm 
other religious dissensions arose^ which again dis- ^IfS^f^jf 
tuxbed the quiet of the eolony. It was custonuuy for 5J|JJ*J' 
the members of each congres^ation to assemble in «»*<<^ <g«M 
weekly meetings, and there debate the doctrines they "^^^ 
had heard the previous Sunday, for the purpose of ex- 
tending their sacred influence through the week. As 
women were debarred the privilege of taking part in 

these debater a Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman of elo- 
quence and ability, established meetings for those of 
her own sex, in which her zeal and telent soon pro- 
cured her a numerous and admiring audience. 

14. *This woman, from being an expounder of the ±m mt 
doctrines of others, soon bep^ to teach new ones ; she STa JUSt 
assumed the right of decidmg upon the relmous fidth *"**''^*' 
of the clergy and the people, and, finally, ofcensuring 

and condemning those who rejected, or professed them- 
selves unable to understand her peculiar tenets, ^he a. By wahm 
was supported by Sir Henry Vane, the governor, by ^^Z^^f 
several of the magistrates and men of learning, and 
by a majority of the people of Boston. *She was op- 1^7. 
posed by most of the clergy, and by the sedate and ^SvcSST^ 
more judicious men of the colony. 'At length, in a g^ ^^j^^ ^ 
general synod* of the churches, the new opinions were •■^g^ 
condemned as erroneous and heretical, ana the general mmt? 
court soon after issued a decree of banishment against •• ^^ 
Mrs. Hutchinson and several of her followers. 

15. ^During the same year occurred an Indian war^ §. oftfm 
in Connecticut, with the Pequods, the most warlike of ^tSrf 
the New England tribes. »The Narragansetts of ^^Jf JjJ^ 
Rhode Island, hereditary enemies of the Pequods, i&nwM- 
were invited to unite with them in exterminating the **" 
invaders of their country ; but, through the influence 

of Roger Williams, they rejected the proposals, and, 
lured by the hope of gratifying their revenge for for- 
mer injuries, they determmed to assist the Enc^lish 
in the prosecution of the war. *The result* of the t.ir]tar«Mw 
brief contest was the total destruction of the Pequod ^ ^SSJi 
nation. The imjuression made upon the other tribes •.smp.im* 
secured a long tranquillity to the English setdements. 
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1^3T 16. "The persecutions which the Puritans in Eng- 
i. whmtu ^^^^ suffered, during this period, induced large num- 
«mw^i»«» ^^ ^ them to remove to New England. But the 
«j«Jjj[5l jealousy of the English monarch, and of the English 
gratkmt bishops, was at len^ aroused hy the rapid growSi of 
a Puritan colony, in which sentiments adverse to the 
claims of the established church and the prerogatives 
of royidty were ardently cherished ; and repeated at- 
tempts were made to put a stop to farther emigration. 
As early as 1633, a proclamation to that effect was 
issued, but the vacillatmg policy of the king neglected 
to enforce it 
1638. 17. «In 1638 a fleet ci eight ships, on board of which 
\SrSim ^®^® ^^^^^ ^^ ^® ^^^ eminent Puritan leaders and 
i«8i patriot^ was forbidden to sail, by order of the king's 
__. council; but the restraint was finally removed, and 
t. What hat the ships proceeded on their intended voyage. *It has 
*!dioSS!ri' been asserted, and generally believed, that the dis- 
^Si^Sn tingtdshed patriots John Hampden and Oliver Crom- 
•"^^2?^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ board of this fleet, but were detained by 
4. whatii special order of the king. ^If the assertion be correct, 
'SSisnioSf t^s assumption of arbitrary power by the kinff was a 
fetal error ; for the exertions of Hampden and Crom- 
well, in opposing the encroachments of kindly au- 
thority, afterwards contributed greatiy to the further- 
ance of those measures which deprived Charles L of 
his crown, and finally brought him to the scafibld. 
18. 'The setUers of Massachusetts had early turned 
^*^ their attention to the subject of education, wisely jud|f- 
jSyJgJ^ing that learning and religion would be the best sate- 
^p'SUr- S^^^^ ^^ ^^ commonwealth. In 1636 the general 
««|d (^ court appropriated about a thousand dollars tor the 
purpose of founding a public school or college, and, in 
the following year, directed that it should be established 
at Newtown. In 1638, John Harvard, a worthy min- 
ister, djring at Charlestown,* left to the institution up- 
wards of three thousand dollars. In honor of this 

* Ckar{eH9»n Is situated on a peninsula, north of and about half as large as that of 
Boston, fonned by Mystic River on the N., and an inlet ftom Chailes River on the 8. 
The channel between Chariestown and Boston is less than half a mile across, over 
wMeh bridges have been thrown. The TThited States Navy Tard, located at Charies- 
town, covers about 60 acies of land. It Is om» of (he best naval dep6(s tn the UakM, 
(See Map, p. 74^ and also Bfap, p. 210.) 
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pious benefactor the general court gaye to the achool 16S8* 
the name of Harvard College ; and, in memory of the ' 

{dace where many of the settlers of New England had 
received their education, that part of Newtown in which 
the college was located, received the name of Cam- 
bridge.' iiST^ 

IV. Union OF THE New England CoLONDss. — 1. 'In 1643. 
1643 the colonies ai Massachusetts, Connecticut, Plym- J^JST^^g 
outh, and New Haven, formed»> diemselves into one ^SgH* 
confederacy, by the name of The United Colonies »«^' ^ 
OP New England. *The reasons assigned for this ^ tS^ 
union were, the dispersed state of the colonies ; the Tj}^-^^ 
dangers apprehended from the Dutch, the French, and 
the Indians ; the commencement ot civil contests in 
the parent country ; and the difficulty of obtaining aid 
from that quarter, in any emergency. 'A few years t. mm mm 
later Rhode Island petitioned^" to be admitted into the £tmr!i> 
confederacy, but was refused, because she was un- *J|J^ 
willing to consent to what was required of her, an 
incorporation with the Plymouth colony. 

2. *By the terms of the confederacy, which existed «. what 
more than forty years, each colony was to retain its miS^^m 
separate existence, but was to contnbnte its proportion *«S!?^ 
of men and money for the common defence ; which, 
with all matters relating to the common interest, was 
to be decided in an annual assembly composed of two 
commissioners from each colony. *This transaction §. wkftu 
of the colonies was an assumption of the powers of 'OS^'p , 
sovereign^, and doubtless contributed to the formation ^'HiSonf'^ 
of that public sentiment which prepared the way £nr 
American Independence. 

y. Early Laws and Customs. — 1. *As the laws c-^mt^ 
and customs of a people denote the prevailing senti- JSSiSllSt 
ments and opinions, the peculiarities of early New 
England legislation should not be wholly overlooked. 
*By a fundamental law of Massachusetts it was enacted ?. ^^jjw* 
that all strangers professing the Christian religion, and fS^Suaw 
fleeing to the country, from the tyranny of their per- %^S!Si 
secutors, should be supported at me pubUc charge till 

* NoTS.— The PlyoMmth conunlMtonen, fbr wuit of aiillioritT ftom their wmtml 
cooit, dM Bot licii the utlclet nntU Sept. 17th. 
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1648» other provision could be made for theoL ^Yet this 
hButhow toleration did not extend to Jesuits and popish priests 

Jg^j who were subjected to banishment ; and, in case of 

their return, to death. 
^tSd^^ 2. ^Defensive war only was considered justifiable ; 
' -"iSJii. blasphemy, idolatry, and witchcraft, were punishable 
my." ^7 with death; all gaming was prohibited; intemper- 
"uStP^ ance, and all immoralities, were severely punished; 
\ ** Money persous Were forbidden to receive interest for money 
• ^^^""^'^ lent, and to wear expensive apparel unsuitable to their 
liiSl^faM' estates: parents were commanded to instruct and cat- 

*^^' echise their children and servants ; and, in all cases 

•JgjB*. in which the laws were found defective, the Bible was 
made the ultimate tribunal of appeal 

t. What 3. 'Like the tribes of Israel, the colonists of New 
^S'^IS^ England had forsaken their native land after a long 

••"^' and severe bondage, and journeyed into the wilderness 
4. wtat nd for the sake of religion. ^They endeavored to cherish 
ttmeoum*sm ^ jescmblance of condition so honorable, and so fraught 



"^^^kSsf^ with incitements to piety, by cultivating a conformity 
between their laws and customs, and those which had 
». ^Jsjg- distinguished the people of God. •Hence arose some 
tuno$antu7 of the peculiarities which have been observed in their 
legislative code ;. and hence arose also the practice of 
commencing their sabbatical observances on Saturday 
evening, and of accounting every evening the com- 
mencement of the ensuing day. 
«. wjwt%B 9. •* The same predilection fcwr Jewish customs be- 
^ff!^^ K^^ 0^ ^t ie^ promoted, among them, the habit of 
***'*^*'*'' bestowing significant names on children; of whom, 
the first three that were baptized in Boston church, 
received the names of Joy, Recompense, and Pity.* 
This custom prevailed to a ^^reat extent, and such 
names as Faith, Hope, Chanty, Patience, &c, and 
others of a similar character, were long prevalent 
^ throughout New England, 
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DIVISIOKa 

Z ^venit from (he " Vfdon" to Xing 
PhOip't War.—IL Kmg Phmp'a 
War. — HL OofUnweniea and Boial 
Tyranny. — IV. Massachuaetta during 

King WUham's War. xu. 

1#AA 

L Events from the "Union" to Kino Philips — __ 



War. — 1. 'In 1644 an important change took place JiJ!^^ 
in the government of Massachusetts. When repre- ^JJ^f^^J^L 
sentatives were first chosen, they sat and voted in r^dimHii 
the same room with the governor's council ; but it 
was now ordained that the governor and his council 
should sit apart ; and thence commenced the separate 
existence of the democratic branch of the legislature, 
or house of representatives. ^During the same year ^ j^j,^ g^ 
the disputes which had long existed between the in- ^igg^^gy 
habitants of New England and the French settlers in 
Acadia were adjusted by treaty.* •. Oct u. 

2. 'During the civil war** which occurred in Eng- kNbi«p.«. 
land, the New England colonies were ardently at- JLj^^mS. 
tached to the cause of the Parliament, but yet they had jKSSTS* 
so far forgotten their own wrongs, as sincerely to la- ^j^JSJi^ 
ment the tragical fate of the king. ^After the aboli- & wi. 
tion of royalty, a requisition* was made upon Massa- J^^KSSn^ 
chusetts for the return of her charter^ that a new one roifouy? 
might be taken out under the authorities which then 

held the reins of government. Probably through the 
influence of Cromwell the requisition was not enforced. *' %*" 
•When the supreme authority devolved upon Crom- ^^SSSSS!t 
well, as Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 1552. 
the New England colonies found in him an ardent $. atoetm 
friend, and a protector of their liberties. "fS^I^^ 

3. "In 1652 the province of Maine* was taken *j[ffij(^ 

* MAINE, the northeastern of the United States, te sappoeed to contain an ana of 
neariy 35,000 sqoare miles. In the north and northwest the country is mountalnoos, 
and has a poor soiL Throoghont the interior it is generally hilly, and the land rises so 
tapidly from the seacoast, that the tide in the nnmenras rivers flows bnt a short distaae* 
inland. The best land in the state is between the Penobscot and Kennebec riTers, 
where it is excellent. The coast is Uned with islands, and indented with nameKms 

4* 
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1W9« imder the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. As early as 
1626 a few feeble settlements were commenced along 
the coast of Maine, but hardly had they gained a per- 
manent existence, before the whole territory, from the 
Piscataqua* to the Penobscot, was granted away by 
the Plymouth Ck>mpany, by a succession of conflicting 
patents, which were afterwards the occanon of long« 
continued and bitter controversies, 
ft. Aprfl li. 4 iln 1639 Ferdinand Gorges, a member of the 
•oi/^oor- Plymouth Company, obtained* a royal charter, con- 
'^bSm^ stituting him Lord Proprietor of the country. The 
stately scheme of government which he attempted to 
establish was poorly suited to the circumstances of the 
people ; and they finally sought a refuge from anarchy, 
and the contentions of opposing claimants to their ter- 
ritory, by taking into their own hands the powers of 
b. 16S1 government, and placing^ themselves under the pro- 

tection of a sister colony. 

1656. 5. >In 1656 occurred, the first arrival of Cluakers in 
^SnSi^ Massachusetts, a sect which had recently arisen in 
5g^JJ*? Enjgfland. The report of their peculiar sentiments and 
««<»' actions had preceded them, and they were sent back 
t. Of tiw ^y *^® vessels in which they came. 'The four united 
imoHtgmkm colonies then concurred in a law* prohibiting the in- 
^^' troduction of Gtuakers, but still they continued to arrive 
in increasing numbers, although tne rigor of the law 
1658. was increased against them. At length, in 1658, by 
the advice of the commissioners of the four colonies, 
the legislature of Massachusetts, after a long discus- 
sion, and by a majority of a sinfi^le vote, denounced 
the punishment of deam upon all Cluakers returning 
from banishment 
4. whittwm 6. *The avowed object of the law was not to perse- 
^JS^Sfmi cute the Cluakers, but to exclude them; and it was 
%^wh^L thought that its severity would be efiectual. *But the 
«f<^toi fear of death had no influence over men who believed 
they were divinely commissioned to proclaim the sin- 

btys and inlets, wfaieh Airnish mwe good buboes than an fovnd in any other state in 
the Union. 

• The Pite a tfyM rises between Maine and New Hampshiie, and thiooghont its whole 
eowrse, of forty miles, constltotes the boundary between the twostates. That part of the 
•tream above Berwick Falls, is taXLeA Salmon FbM$ li^nt. Great Bay, with its trib- 
vtaries. Lamprey, Exeter, Oyster River, and other streams, unitss with it on the sonth, 
Ave miles above Portsmonth. (See Map, p. 101 ) 
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iolness of a dying people ; and four of thoee who had 16M* 
been baniriied, were executed according to the law, — 
rejoicing in their death, and refusing to accept a pMur- 
don, wmch was mainly urged upon mem, on condition 
of their abandoning the colony for eyer. 

7. ^During the trial of the last who sufiered, another, 1660. 
who had been banished, entered Ac court, and re- i;„522fSi 
proached the magistrates for shedding innocent blood. jJJ^^^^. 
*The prisons were soon fiUed with new rictims, who fimdi 
eagerly crowded forward to the ranks of martyrdom ; SJSSi'f? 
but, as a natural resuh of the seTority of the law. pub- ••jj^^^ 
lie mnpathy was turned in fayor of the accusea, and *n^^ 
the faw was repealed.^ The other laws were relaxed, » 1661.. 
as the Cluakers gradually became less ardent in the 
promulgation of their sentiments, and more moderate 

m their opposition to the usa^ of the people. 

8. •Tidings of the restoration of monarchy in Eng- iJJfJJ 
land were brought by the arriyal,** at Boston, of two ^Jjgj^ 
of the judges who had condemned Charles I. to death, ^ ^^^ 
and who now fled frwn the yengeance of his son. *•*• 
These judges, whose names were Edward Whalley 

and Wfiliam Goffe. were kindly recciyed by the peo- 
ple ; and when oraers were sent, and messengers ar- 
rived* for their arrest, they were concealed from the •1661. 
officers of the law, ana were enabled to end their days 
in New England. 

9. *The commercial restrictions from which the i^i^ 
New England colonies were exempt durins; the time ^i^JJ 
of the Commonwealth, were renewed after me restora- JJJS^ 
tion. The harbors of the colonies were closed against mmw, 
all but Engli^ vessels; such articles of American 
produce as were in demand in England were forbid- 
den to be shipped to foreign markets ; even the liberty 

of free trade among the colonies themselves was 
taken away, and they were finally forbidden to man- 
ufacture, for their own use, or for foreign markets, 
those articles which would come in competition with 
English manufactures. •These restrictions were the ^Men^m 
subject of frequent complaints, and could seldom be •JSSiSSt? 
strictly enforced; but Englana would never repeal 
them, and they became a prominent link in the chain 
of causes which led to the revolution. 
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1664* 10. >Ia 1664 a royal fleet, destined for the redaction 
Tfifil — ^^ ^^® Dutch colonies on the Hudson, arrived* at Boe- 
a! Auf «. ^^^ bringing commissioners who were instructed to 
1. What la hear and determine all complaints that might exist in 
^ivaiqf New England, and take such measures as they might 
jggto^ deem expedient for settling the peace and security of 
z^ioSS/ ^® country on a solid foundation. *Most of the New 
% Hotowaa England colonies, ever jealous of their liberties, viewed 
•!^^ this measure with alarm, and considered it a violation 

*^' of their charters. 

$. In Maine 11. 'In Maine and New Hampshire the commis- 

*hfcoM.^, sioners occasioned much disturbance ; in Connecticut 

JJg^^ they were received with coldness ; in Plymouth with 

secret opposition; but, in Rhode Island, with every 

4. Whatwat mark of deference and attention. ^Massachusetts 

f^mSS? alone, although professing the most sincere loyalty to 

«*~**^^ the king, asserted with boldness her chartered rijpfhts, 

and declining to acknowledge the authority of the 

commissioners, protested against its exercise within her 

. _, , limits. 'In general, but little attention was paid to the 

therenotj acts of the commissioners, and they were at length re- 
called. After their departure. New England enjoyed 
a season of prosperity and tranquillity, until the break- 
ing out of King Philip's war, in 1675. 
•jHjwHj II. King PmLip's War. — 1. 'The treaty of friend- 
treaffiouh ship which the Plymouth colony made^ with Massa- 
Haw^m soit) the great sachem of the Wampanoags, was kept 
e. 16M. unbroken during his lifetime. ^After his death,« his 
itoowfwffiT tw^ ^^^ Alexander and Philip, were regarded with 
MoBBMoui much jealousy by the English, and were suspected of 
plotting against them. The elder brother, Alexander, 
4, im. soon dying,** Philip succeeded him. 
a whatfm ^ 'It ^ ^^ ^y the early New England historians, 
•gjj^*^ that this chiefj jealous of the growing power of the 
i^«^^^. whites, and perceiving, in it, the eventual destruction 
hfuniam7 of his own race, during several years secretly carried 
on his designs of uniting all the neighboring tribes in 
•. By later ^ warlike confederacy a^nst the English. »By later, 
wien? and more impartial writers, it is asserted that Philip 
received the news of the death of the first Englishmen 
who were killed, with so much sorrow as to cause him 
to weep \ and that he was forced into the war by the 
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ardor of his young men, afi^ainst hia own judgment, l4i^4* 

and that of his chief counsellors. " 

3. ^A friendly Indian missionarjT) who had detected ■• i*'** 
the supposed plot, and revealed it to the Plymouth ie^Sitt^ 
people, was, soon aiter, found murdered.^ Three In- f^SSai 
dians were arrested, tried, and convicted of the murder. jJ^JSJf 
— one of whom, at the execution, confessed they haa .tMr. 
been instigated by Philip to commit the deed. Fhilipu 

now encouraged by the general voice of his tribe, ana 
seeing no possibility of avoiding the war. sent his wo- 1675. 
men and children to the Narragansetts tor protection, 
and, early in July, 1675, made an attack^ upon Swan- k Joif i. 
zey,* and killed several people. 

4. *The country was immediately alarmed and the xortkg 
troops of Plymouth, with several companies from Bos- tX^SH^ 
ton, marched in pursuit of the enemy. A few Indians 

were killed, the troops penetrated to Mount Hope,f the ioif* 
residence of Philip, but he and his warriors fled at 
their approach. *It being known that the Narragan- t. whmi§ 
setts favored the cause of Philip, and it being feared iSir^Ot' 
that they would join him in the war, the forces pro- ••"■' 
ceeded mto the Narragansett countiy, where they 
concluded a treaty* of peace with that tribe. «. jnir m. 

5. ^During the same month the forces of Philip were a. Joir «. 
attacked«> in a swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton,^ but J;,^}^/*? 
the whites, after losing sixteen of their number, were viAnmu$m 
obliged to withdraw. They then attempted to guard tuS^vik 
the avenues leading from the swamp, in the hope of ^SSi£ 
reducing the Indians by starvation ; but, after a siege 

of thirteen days, the enemy contrived to escape in the 
night across an arm of the bs^, and most of them, with 
Philip, fled westward to the Connecticut River, where 
they had previously induced the Nipmucks,^ a tribe 
in the interior of Massachusetts, to join them. 



k Dortheni branch of Bfoont Hope 
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16T6* 6. ^The English, in the hope of reclaiming the Nip- 
i,Qf(f^ mucks, had sent Captains Wheeler and Hutchinson, 

^jgjj»«J« with a party of twenty men, into their country, to treat 

omSuu. with them. The Indians had agreed to meet them 
near Brookfield ]* but, lurking in ambush, they fell 
upon them as diey approached, and killed most of the 

•.Aiifiw. party.* 

t. Of !*• '^' *'^® remainder fled to Brookfield, and alarmed 

" i atamt the inhabitants, who hastily fortified a house for their 
protection. Here they were besieged during two dayai 
and every expedient which savage ingenuity could 
devise was adopted {<xc their destruction. At one time 
the savages had succeeded in setting the building on 
fire, when die rain suddenly descended and extin* 
guished the kindliujo^ flames. On the arrival of a 
party to the relief of the garrison the Indians aban- 
doned die place. 

b. Sept 6. 8. »A few days latCT, 180 men attacked** the Indians 

%tmi ^ in the southern part of the town of Deerfield,! killing 

DetrjMdf twouty-six of the enemy, and losing ten of dieir own 
number. On the elevenfli of September Deerfield was 

4. At Had- burned, by the Indians. On the same day Hadleyt 
'^^ was alarmed in time of public worship, and the people 
thrown into the utmost confusion. Suddenly there 
appeared a man of venerable aspect in the midst of 
the affrighted inhabitants, who put himself at their 
head, led them to the onset, and, after the dispersion of 
the enemy, instantly disappeared. The deliverer of 
. Hadley, then imagined to be an angel, was Greneral 

B. See p. 88. Goffej* one of the judges of Charles L, who was at 
that time concealed in the town. 

f. At moody ^' *^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ same month, as Captain La* 
Brooki throp and eighty young men, widi several teams, were 



* BrookJUU is in Worcester coanty, Massachiiaette, sixty miles W. ftwi Boston, and 
twenty-Sve E. from Ckmnectlent River. This town was long a solitary settlement, be- 
ing about half way between the old towns on Oonnecticat River, and those on the east 
towards the Atlantic coast The place of am^icteods was two or three miles west from 
the village, at a narrow passage between a steep hill and a thick swamp, at the head 
of Wickaboag Fond. 

t The town of DeerUU is in nranUin county, Massachusetts, on the west bank of 
Connecticut River. Deerfield River runs through the town, and at its N.E. extremity 
enters the Connecticut The vUUfe is pleasantly situated on a plain, borderingon 
Docrfield River, senurated frmn ^e Connecticut by a range of liills. (Bet Map, p. 87.) 

t Hadltjf is on the east side of Connecticut River, three miles N.E. ilrom Northamp- 
toi, with which it is connected by a bridge 1060 feet long. (See Map, p. 87.) 
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transportixig a qnantitj of grain firom Deerfield to 1#T§* 
Hadiey, nearly a thousaad Indiana suddenly sarround- ""— """^ 
ed them at a place since called Bloody &ook,* and 
killed nearly their whole number. The noiae of the 
firing being heard at Deerfield, Captain Moaely, with 
seventy men, hastened to the scene of action. * After a 
contest of several hours he found himself obliged to 
retreat, when a reenforcement of one hundred English 
and sixty friendly Mohegan Indians, came to his as* 
sistance, and the enemy were at length repulsed with 
a heavy loss. 

10. 'The Sprinfi^eldt Indians, who had, until this i^m 
period, remained friendlv, now united with the enemy^ ^ '" " 
with whom they formed a plot for the destruction ot 
the town. The people, however, escaped to their 
garrisons, although nearly all their dwelling were 

burned.* «Widi seven or eisfht hundred of his men, 

Philip next made an attack^ upon Hatfield^ the ** £^| 
head-quarters of the whites, in that region, but he met b. oet a 
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16T5« 

1. Give an 
account cf 
thcNarrtt' 
gansett for- 
treat. 



a. Dea». 

2. Of the 
attack by the 

EngUeh. 



9. And the 
deetruetion 
qf the Nor- 
raganeette. 



12. >In the centre of an immense swamp,* in the 
southern part of Rhode Island, Philip had strongly 
fortified himself, by encompassing an island of several 
acres with high palisades, and a hedge of fallen trees ; 
and here 3000 Indians, well supplied with provisions, 
had collected, with the intention of passing the winter. 
'Before this fortress the New England forces arrived 
on a cold stormy day in the month of December. Be* 
tween the fort and the mainland was a body of water, 
over which a tree had been felled, and upon thi& as 
many of the English as could pass rushed with ardor ;^ 
but mey were quickly swept off by the fire of Philip's 
Others supplied the places of the slain, but 



men. 



again they were swept from the fatal avenue, and a 
partial, but momentary recoil took place. 

13. 'Meanwhile a part of the army, wading through 
the swamp, found a place destitute of palisieules, and 
although many were killed at the entrance, the rest 
forced their way through, and, after a desperate con- 
flict, achieved a complete victory. Five hundred wig- 
wams were now set on fire, although contrary to the 
advice of the officers ; and hundreds of women and 
children, — the aged, the wounded, and the infirm, 
perished in the conflagration. A^ousand Indian 
warriors were killed, or mortally wounded ; and sev- 



* EzpLAJCATiON OP TBI Map.— The Swampt mentioned above, Is a short distance 
8.W. from the village of Kingston, in the town of South Kingston, Washington coon^, 
Rhode Island. 

The Fbrt was on an Island containing fonr or five acres, in the N.W. part of the swamp. 

a. The place where the EngUsh formed, whence they marched npon the fort 

b, A place at which resided an English fhmily, of the name of Babcock, at the time 

of the fight Descendants of that fam- 



MAltKAeANSBTT PORT AND SWAMP. 



i 



ily have resided on or near the spot 
ever since. 

e. The present residence (1845) of J. 
O. Clarke, E^., whose fttther purchased 
the island on which the fort stood, in 
the year 1775, one hundred years after 
the battle. On ploughing the land soon 
after ; besides bullets, bones, and va- 
rious Indian utensils, sevenl bushels 
of burnt com were found, — ^Uie reliques 
of the conflagration. It is said the In- 
dians had 500 bushels of com in the 
stack. 

d. A piece of upland of about 900 
acres. 

e. The dep6t of the Btonlngton and 
Providence Rail Road. The RaU Road 
crosses the swainp in a S.W. directitn. 
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eral hundred were taken prisoners. >0f the English. 16Tft« 
eighty were killed in the fight, and one hundred ana , i,,^^ ^ 
fi% were wounded. *The power of the Narragan- *^^J}^ 
setts was broken, but the remnant of the nation re- iomJ 
paired, with Phihp, to the country of the Nipmucks, rm^^y 



7 



and still continued the war. 

14. 'It is said that Philip soon after repaired to the 'l676. 
country <^ the Mohawks, whom he solicited to aid him JJ^^Jf 
against the English, but without success. ^His Lv mstrepSft 
ftaence was felt, however, among the tribes of Maine iJ^Ji 
and New Hampshire, and a general Indian war opened JSSuS^ 
upon all the New Enp^land settlements. *The unequal «"«•; 
contest continued, with the ordinary details of savage ifSSiSS 
warfare, and with increasing losses to the Indians, 
until August of the following year^ when the finishing 
stroke was ^ven to it in the Umted Colonies by the 
death of Philip. 

15. *After me absence of a year firom the home of ^ (hmm» 
his tribe, during which time nearly all his warriors "ffSJ^f 
had fallen, and his wife and only son had been taken fUJ^^^S^^ 
prisoners, the heart-broken chie^ with a few followers, th» «Mr. 
returned to Pokanoket. Tidings of his arrival were 
brought to Captain Church, who, with a small party, 
surrounded the place where Philip was concealed. 

The savafi^e wamor attempted to escape, but was shot* ^ ^^ ^ 
by a faitbiess Indian, an ally of the English, one of 
his own tribe, whom ne had previously onended. The 
southern and western Indians now came in and sued 
for peace, but the tribes in Maine and New Hampshire 
continued hostile until 1678, when a treaty was con- 
cluded'> with them. ^ ^Sm*^ 

III. CONTEOVERSIES, AND RoTAL TtRANNY. 1. '^lu 1677. 

1677, a controversy which had long subsisted between UJ^^JJi 
Massachusetts and the heirs of Gorges, relative to the jgJJSST 
province of Maine, was decided in England, in &vor SS^SJSi 
of the former ; and Massachusetts then purchased* the ©. mv ic 
claims of the heirs, both as to soil and jurisdiction. 
"In 1680, the claims of Massachusetts to New Hamp- 1680. 
shire were decided against the former, and the two ^Z^f 
provinces were separated, much against the wishes of 
the people of both. New HampSiire then became a 

8» 
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1680. royoi province, over which was established the first 

royal government in New England. 
»• %^l^f^ 2. 'Massachusetts had ever resisted, as unjust and 
emmn^^^ illegal, the commercial restrictions which had been 
'^ imposed upon the colonies ; and when a custom-house 

•.Randolph t officer was sent* over for the collection of duties, he 
b" iSL ^'^^^ defeated in his attempts, and finally returned** to 
s.^ a/tf- England without accomplishing his object 'The king 
J^i^ seized the occasion for carrying out a project which he 
'^^^ had long entertained, that of taking into his own hands 
the governments of all the New England colonies. 
; 'Ma^chusetts was accused of disobedience to the laws 
of England, and En^ish judges, who held their offices 
at the pleasure of the crown, declared' that she had 
forfeited her charter. *The king died^ before he had 
completed his scheme of subverting the charter govern- 
ments of the colonies, but his plans were prosecuted 
with ardor by his brodier and successor, James II. 
1686. 3. 'In 1686 the charter government of Massachu- 
^dSCt?' ^^ ^^ taken away, and a President* appointed by 
6. w?uu the king, was placed over the country nrom Narragan- 
^!S?inma sett to Nova Scotia. •In December of the same year 
occwrriaiin gjy Edmuud Audros arrived' at Boston, with a com- 
•vH^^ mission as royal governor of all New England. 
•rnvtuY ^^^y^^^^^^^) Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
t*D^8o. Rhode Island, immediately submitted ; and^ in a few 
7. Hujuri$' months, Connecticut was added to his jurisdiction. 
8.^1yJ^. ^- *The hatred of the people was violently excited 
wanSua^ against Andros, ^o, on account of his arbitrary pro- 
^^^j ceedings, was styled the tyrant of New England ; and 
ff. April 14. when, early in 1689, tidings reached' Boston that the 
tyranny of James IL had caused a revolution in Eng- 
land, and that the king had been driven firom his 
throne, and succeeded by William of Orange, the peo- 
n. Apif.98. pie arose in arms, seized^ and imprisoned Andros and 
his officers and sent them to England, and established 
their former mode of government. 
IV. Massachusetts during Kmo William's War. 
JJ^gj^ww — 1. 'When James II. fled firom England he re- 
^v wu- paired to France, where his cause was e^used by the 
'^'^ French monardi. This occasioned a war between 
France and England, which extended to their colonial 
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possesakms in America^ and oontinned from 1689 to 1€W* 
the peace of Ryswick* in 1G97. — — 

2. >The opening of tfiis war was signalized by sev- , ^^^ ^ 
eral successftd expeditions of the French and Indians ^ff^^^ 
against the northern colonies. In July,* 1689, a party ''*^'^ 
of Indians surprised and killed Mi^or Waldron and warf 
twenty of the garrison at DoTer,t and carried twenty- ■• '^ '• 
nine of the inhabitants captives to Canada. In the 
Allowing month an Indian war party, starting from 

the French settlement on the Penobscot, fell upon the 
English fort at Pemaquid^ which they compelled to 
surrender.^ b. Aug. ui 

3. Early in the following year, 1690, Schenectady^ 1690. 
was burned ;• the setdement at Salmon Falls,! on the ^^,5^ 
Piscataqua, was destroyed '* and a successful attack ^ m^^^ ^ 
was made* on the fort and setdement at Casco Bay.lF •. M«y ir. 
*In anticipation of the inroads of the French, Massa- ^ wf^,^ 
chusetts had hastily fitted out an expedition, under Sir ^^^'^ 
William Phipps, against Nova Scotia, which resulted •ent against 
in the easy conquest' of Port Ro3raL f j^^ 

* Rftwiek Is a MiiaU town in the west of HoUmmI, two miles S.E. from Hagno, and 
diirty-4hre 8.W. from Amsterdam. 

t ifSee pages 100 and 101. 

i The fort at Ptmnqmd, the most noted plaee in the early no. op nXAQVin roET. 
liiBtory of Bfaiae, was in ttie present town of Biemen, on 
the east side of; and near the month of Pemaqnid RiTert 
which separates ttw towns of Bremen and Bristol. It is 
about eighteen miles N JS. ftom the month of Kenneliec 
Kiver, and forty N.E. from Portland. Tlie fort was at first I 
called F^rt Otorgt. In 108S it was lebnilt of stone, by Sir 
William Phipps, and named Fsrt WiUimm Hmn. In 
1730 it was repaired, and called Ftrt Fnieric Three 
miles and a qoarter sooth ftom the old fort is Ptmmfmii I 
Pmbu. (See Map,) 

% Sehe$ueUdf, an eaily Dutch settlement, Is on the 8. 
tank of Mohawk River, sixteen miles N.W. ftom Albany. 
The boildings of Union College are pleasantiysitaated on 
an eminence half a mQe east ftom the dty. (See Map, I 
p, 118 J 

II The tettUment formerly called Ss/sKm Falla, Is in the town of South Berwick 
Maine, on the east side of the Piscataqua or Salmon Falls Rlrer, serenteen miles N.W. 
from Poitsmoath. The Indian name by which it is often mentkmed in history, is AV- 
wiekawoMwe. (See Map, p. 101^ „ ^ ^ ^ ^ viciinTT or roETLAnn 

IT CIssM JSov is on the coast of Maine, 8.W. ftom the month 

of the Kennebec River. It sets up between Ope Elizabeth <m 
the S.W. and Cape Small Point on the N.E., twenty miles apart, 
and contains 300 Islai^s, mostly smaU, but generally very pro- 
ductive. In 1090 the settlements extended around the western 
shore of the bay, and were embraced in what was then called 
the town of JPalmmUk. The fort and settlement mentiOBed 
above, were on a peninsula called Caseo JTeck, the site of the 
present city of Portland. The fort, called fhrt L»fiU, was on 
the southwesterly shore of the peninsula, at the end of the 
p-went King Street (See Map,) 
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1M0« 4. ^Late in the same year a more important enter* 
\\.otvean P™e> ^^ conquest of Canada, was undertaken by the 
•j^Jigf people of New England and New York acting in 
tkmagwbmt concert An armament, designed for the redaction of 
Cluebec, was ec^uipped by Massachusetts, and the 
command of it given to Sir William Phipps ; while a 
land expedition was to proceed from New i ork against 
Montreal The fleet proceeded up the St Lawrence, 
and appeared before Ctuebec about the middle of Oc- 
tober ; but the land troops of New York having re* 
■. 6eep.iM. tamed,^ Ctuebec had been strengthened by all the 
French forces, and now bade defiance to the fleet, 
9. wian$ which soon returned to Boston. *This expedition im- 
A^^MiS. P^^*^ * heavy debt upon Massachusetts, and, for the 
ij^^j^ payment of troops, bills of credit were issued ; — the 
**'**'^ first emission of the kind in die American colonies, 
t. H^ vHu d- 'Soon afier the return of Sir William Phipps 
S^kSSi ^^ ^^ expedition, he was sent to England to re- 

1691. quest assistance in the further prosecution of the war, 
and likewise to aid other deputies of Massachusetts in 
applying for the restoration of the colonial charter. 

4.wmhe *^^^ ^ neither of these objects was he successful 

MMeMt/w7 England was too much enga^^ed at home to expend 

nja her treasures in the defence of her colonies ; and the 

king and his counsellors were secretly averse to the 

liberalihr of Uie former charter. 

1692. 6. 'Early in 1692 Sir William Phipps returned* 
b. May 84. with a new charter^ which vested the appointment of 
ico^tSt governor in the king, and united Plymouth, Massa- 
uShmSu'df chusetts, Maine, and Nova Scotia, in one royal gov- 
^^fS^ emment Plymouth lost her separate government 

•Jgj^'gj^ contrary to her wishes ; while New Hampiuiire, which 
<a>ui. had recently* placed herself under the protection of 
e.8Mp.i(tt. Massachusetts, was now forcibly severed nom her. 
t. wtiant ^* * While Massachusetts was called to mourn die 
^o«^«jje desolation of her frontiers by savage warfare, and to 
^^^^f grieve the abridgment of her charter privileges, a new 
and still more formidable calamity fell upon her. The 
belief in witchcraft was then dmost universal in Chris- 
tian countries, nor did the Puritans of New England 
escape the delusion. The laws of Enfi^land, which 
admitted the existence of witchcraft, and punished it 
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with death, had been adopted in Manachnaetts, and in IMS* 

leas than twenty yean from the foundinjp^ of the colony. 

one individual was tried and executed* tor the supposea ^^JJSi-'^ 
cnme. town. 

8. *In 1692 the delusion broke out** with new vio- ^ ^*^ 
lence and frenzy in Dangers,* then a part of Salem. imStf^ 
The dauj^hter and niece of the minister, Mr. Parris, imXo!%r 
were at mrst mored by strange caprices, and their sin- Hdl^xSi 
gular conduct was readily ascribed to the influence of 
witchcraft The ministers of the neighborhood held a 
day of listing and payer, and the notoriety which the 
children soon acquired, with perhaps their own belief 
in some mysterious influence, led them to accuse in- 
dividuab as the authors of their suflerings. An old 
Indian servant in the &mily was whipp^ until she 
confessed herself a witch j and the truth of the confes- 
sion, although obtained m such a manner, was not 
doubted. 

9. *Alarm and terror spread rapidly; evil spirits lJJ['ffJ^ 
were thought to overshadow the land ; and every case •p^^^^^ 
of nervous derangement, aggravated by fear; and i^umm- 
every unusual symptom of disease, was ascribed to the *^*^ 
influence of wicked demons, who were supposed to 

have entered the bodies of those who had sold them- 
selves into the power of Satan. 

10. *Those supposed to be bewitched were mostly «. who^»ef 
children, and persons in the lowest ranks of life ; and JSSiSiU 
the accused were at first old women, whose ill-fevored JjJ^'^Sa 
looks seemed to mark them the fit instruments of un- th€aeeu$tdJ 
earthly wickedness. *But, finally, neither age, nor A.vtntaiv, 
sex, nor station, aflbrded any safeguard against a ^SS^I 
charge of witchcraft Magistrates were condemned, 

and a clerg3rinan<' of the highest respectability was ^Bumwcha. 
executed. «> ^ d.Au«.». 

1 1. *The alarming extent of the delusion at length ^ ^^f^ ^ 
opened the eyes of the people. Already twenty per- ^^^%^ 
sons had suflered death ; fifiy-five had been tortured or deivtumi 
terrified into confessions of witchcraft : a hundred and 

fifty were in prison ; and two hundred more had been 
accused. •When the legislature assembled, in Octo- Si^lJ? 

* Danvera is two miles N.W. from Salem. The principal Tillage Is a conttmiatioa 
of the streets of Salem, of which it is, virtually, a suburb. 
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ICM. ber, remonstrances were urged against the recent pro- 
ceedinffs ; the spell which had pervaded the land was 
suddenly dissolved ; and although many were subse- 
quently tried, and a few convicted, jrel no more were 

1693. executed. The prominent actors m the late tragedy 
lamented and condemned the delusion to which they 
had yielded, and one of the judges, who had presided 
at the trials, made a frank and fidl confession of hia 
error. 

1694. 12. >The war with the French and Indians still. 
•.juijrM. continued. In 1694, Oyster River,* in New Hamp- 
J^eS»^ shire, was attacked,^ and nine^four perscms were 
*^SS^ killed, or carried away captive. Two veais later, the 

rfS^'^ English fort at Pemaquid^ was surrendered* to a large 
indiMuJ force of French and Indians commanded by the Baron 

1696. Castine, but the garrison were sent to Boiston, where 
J^j^^' they were exchanged for prisoners in the hands of the 

English. 

1697. 13. sin March, 1697, Haverhill,t in Massachusetts, 
^ hSI!« "" ^^^^ attacked,'* and forty persons were killed, or carried 

curred St away captive. 'Among the captives vrere Mrs. Duston 

?"olto«i! *^^ l^®r nurse, who, with a boy previously taken, fell 

jJJJJJJJjJ^ to the lot of an Indian family, twelve in number. The 

three prisoners planned an escape from captivity, and, 

^ ^^j^ in one night, killed ten of the twelve Indians, while 

imSthHiuf ^^^^ 'were asleep, and returned in safety to their 

e. Sept. 20.' friends — ^filling me land with wonder at their suocess- 

C8«ep.9L ful daring. ^During the same year King William's 

war was terminated by the treaty* of 

Ryswick/ 



* Oyster River ii » sdmU stream, of only brelre or 

fifteen miles in length, which flows firom the west into 

Oreat Bay^^ soathem arm, or branch, of the Pisoataqna. 

The settlement mentioned in history as Oyster Rirer, 

was in the present town of Durham, ten miles N.W. 

from Portsmouth. (See Map, p. 101.) 

\ t HanerhiU, in Massachusetts, is on the N. side of th« 

\ Merrimac, at the head of naTteation, — thirty miles north 

firom Boston. The village of Bradford is on tiM « pposltf 

OAPTAiH CHTmoB. Side of the riyer. 
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SECTION III. 

DIVISIOKa 

Z MasaaehiueUs during Queen Anm^e War. 
— IL King Oeorge^s War, 

L Ma88Aohu8stt8 durhto Qusin 
Anhs's War.— 1. 'After the death 
of James U., who died* in France 

in 1701, the French goyemmeni acknowledged his 1^^^* 
son, then an exile, as king of England; which was 1701. 
deemed an unpardonable insult to the latter kingdom, ^ stpi. 
which had settled the crown on Anne, the second i^jgfa*y 
daughter of James. In addition to this, the French Jjy^^ 
monarch was charged with attempting to destroy the «mm 
proper balance of power in Europe, by placing his '**^**^' 
fiprandson, Philip of Anjou,* on the throne of Spain. 
These causes 1^ to a war between England, on the 
one side, and France and Spain on the other, which 
is commonly known in America as " Clueen Anne's 
War,'* but, m Europe, as the " War of the Spanish 
Succession." 

2. *The Five Nations had recently concluded a kAMf.«. 
treaty»» of neutrality with the French of Canada, by ,. wSHimMd 
which New York was screened from danger ; so that ^jjSftSf 
the whole weight of Clueen Anne's war, in the north, ^}^ 
fell upon the New England colonies. 'The tribes t. w?mi$ 
from the Merrimact to the Penobscot had assented to *^[^Ii?* 
a treaty* of peace with New England ; but, through SJSS^ 
the influence of the French, seven weeks after, it was pSuS&Sn 
treacherously broken ;<^ and, on one and the same day. e July 1, 
the whole frontier, from Cascof to Wells,^ was devotea ^^I*. jw. 
to the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 

* Jtnfeu was an ancient province in the west of France, on the river Loire. 

t The MerritMe River, in New Hampshire, is formed by the union of the Pdmlfs 
wasset and the Winnipiseogee. The former rises near the Notch, in the White Moun- 
tains, and at Sanbomton, seventy miles below its soorce, receives the l^Hnniplseofee 
ftmn Winnipiseogee Lalce. The coarse of the Merrimae is then S.E. to the vicinitv of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, when, taming to the N.E., after a winding coarse of fifty milea, 
it fklis into the Atlantic, at Newbnryport. % Ca$e0. See Cs^ee JSov. p. 91. 

^ rrells is a town in Maine, thirty miles S.W. firom Portland, and twenty N.E. from 
Portsmouth 
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1T04. 3. »In the following year, 1704, four handled and 
. «.^H ,, fifty French and Indians attacked Deerfield, burned* 

ft. Marcn 11. ,«'.■,, i -n i i r i» i • i i • 

1. Qivtan the Village, killed more than forty of the inhabitants, 
uS^aa^ and took one hundred and twelve captives, among 
DeerAeUL ^j^qjj^ ^^s the minister, Mr. Williams, and his wife ; 
all of whom were immediately ordered to prepare for a 
s. What be- ^^^ march through the snow to Canada. *Those 
^^SfL^^JH who were unable to keep up with the party were slain 
by the wayside, but most of the survivors were after- 
wards redeemed, and allowed to return to their homes. 
A little girl, a daughter of the minister, after a long 
residence with the Indians, became attached to them, 
adopted their dress and customs, and afterwards mar- 
ried a Mohawk chief 
s. whattooM 4. 'During the remainder of the war, similar scenes 
eteroS^fl/ were enacted throughout Maine and New Hampshire, 
%/S»?* and prowling bandS of savages penetrated even to the 
^^ interior settlements of Massachusetts. The frontier 
settlers abandoned the cultivation of their fields, and 
collected in buildings which they fortified ; and if a 
garrison, or a family, ceased its vigilance, it was ever 
liable to be cut off by an enemy who disappeared the 
moment a blow was struck. The French often accom- 
panied the savages in their expeditions, and made no 
effort to restrain their cruelties. 
1707. 5. 4ln 1707 Massachusetts attempted the reduction 
4. ^Q^an ^^ ^^^ Royal ; and a fleet conveying one thousand 
«M^jj/ soldiers was sent against the place ; but the assailants 
tion against were twico obliged to raise the siege with considerable 
andt^nii loss. Not disheartened by the repulse, Massachusetts 
^°^Aoadu^ spent two years more in preparation, and aided by a 
1710. fleet from fcngland, in 1710 again demanded** the sur- 
b. Oct w. render of Port Royal. The garrison, weak and dis* 
e. Oct. 18. pirited, capitulated* after a brief resistance ; the name 
of the place was changed to Annapolis, in honor of 
dueen Anne ; and Acadia, or Nova Scotia, was per» 
manently annexed to the British crown. 

d. li ^* *^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® ^®^ y^^h ^ large armament under 

«. Att*.*o. Sir Hovenden Walker arrived** at Boston, and taking 
^unSted' ^^ additional forces, sailed,' near the middle of August, 
^SSaSiL^ for the conquest of Canada. The fleet reached' the 
£ Auf . ». niouth of the St. Lawrence in safety, but here the ob- 
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stinacy of Walker, who disregarded the advice of his ITll. 
pilots, caused the loss of eight of his ships, and nearly ' 

nine hundred men. In the night* the ships were •.septt.a. 
driven upon the rocks on the northern shore and 
dashed to pieces. Weakened by this disaster, the fleet 
returned to England, and the New England troops to 

Boston. l».8eep,Ui, 

7. ^A land expedition,^ under General Nicholson, i. htmi it 
which had marched against Montreal, returned after "'" ' '"" 

learning the failure of Uie fleet «Two years later the ^ 

treaty* of Utrecht* terminated the war between France e. Apia ii. 
and England ; and, soon after, peace was concluded' ^ ^cf'tkt 
between the northern colonies and the Indians. ^^^Z^j'** 

8. 'During the next thirty years after the close of d:AtPort>- 
Clueen Anne's war, but few events of general interest ^%i^ 
occurred in Massachusetts. Throughout most of this ••^^JJ/^ 
period a violent controversy was carried on between •9mt»qA%' 
the representatives of the people and three successive JS^ed^ 
royal governors,* the latter insisting upon receiving a J^dlSing 
permanent salary, and the former refusing to comply ffSiw^HSlr* 
with the demand : preferrimr to irraduate the salary of •. shuts. ^ 
the governor according to their views of the justice Bekhsr. 
and utility of his administration. ^A compromise was «. nm wm 
at len^ effected, and, instead of a permanent salary, ^£^S^ 
a particular sum was annually voted. ''^^ 

IL Kino George's Wae.— 1. »In 1744, during the 1744. 
reign of Greorge IL, war again broke out' between •^JK^^J 
France and England, originating in European dis- ^"^^ 
putes, relating pnncipally to the kingdom of^ Austria, owrgtf 
and again involving the French and English pos- ^^^ 
sessions in America. This war is ^enerafiy known -gj^ "^ 
in America as " King George's War," but, in Europe, mvch, hr 
as the " Wa/r of the Austrian Succession." aJ^w^ 

2. *The most important event of the war in Ameri- t. what it 
ca, was the siege and capture of Louisburg.f This •^jJSf^ 

* Utnekt ii a rich and handsome city of Holland, ritnated on on« of the months of 
the Rhine, twenty miles 8.R firom Amsterdam. From the top of its lofty cathedral, 
SSO fbet high, fifteen or sixteen cities may be seen in a clear day. The place is oele- 
taated for the ** Union of Utrecht,*' formed there in 1579, by which the United Pmm- 
set declared their independence of Spain ;— and likewise for the treaty of 1713. 

t Louishirg is on the S.E. side of the island of Cape Breton. It has an excellent 
harbor, of very deep water, nearly six miles in lengtii, bnt firozen during the winter. 
After the cap^ire or Lonisbmg in 1758 (see p.lR6), iu walls were demolished, and the 
materials of iU buildings were carried away for the constmction of Halifttx, and other 
4>wns on the coast Only a few fishermen's huts are now found within the enviroBa 

5 
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1744* place, situated on the idand of Cape Breton,* had been 

fortified by France at great expense, and was regarded 

i,Qrm by her as the key to her American possessions. ' Wil- 

g^2J^ liam Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, perceiving 

the importance of the place, and the danger to which 

1745. ^^ possession by the French subjected the British 

«. Jan. province of Nova Scotia, laid^ before the legislature 

of the colony a plan for its capture. 

%whaiwer* 3. ^Although strong objections were urged, the gov- 

i^£[^iSi emor's proposals were assented to ; Connecticut, Rhode 

•*^*****' Island, and New Hampshire, furnished their quotas of 

men ; New York sent a supply of artillery, and Penn- 

•. wuuu y^lvania of provisions. 'Commodore Warren, then in 

ConSmSLn the West Indies with an English fleet, was invited to 

wamnJ co-operate in the enterprise, but he declined doing so 

4. Of tte without orders from England. *This unexpected in- 

*^*%^ telligence was kept a secret, and in April, 1745, the 

New England forces alone, under William Pepperell, 

commanaer-in>chief^ and Roger Wolcott, second in 

VAprfl4 command, sailed^ for Louisburg. 

I. What oe- 4- '-^.t Canseaut® they were unexpectedly met by 

gJ22«} the fleet of Commodore Warren, who had recently 

•ProDouDo- received orders to repair to Boston and concert mea- 

•d Canto, swc^ with Govemor Shirley for his majesty's service 

of the dty, and ao eomplate la the rain, that It la with diAeolty that the oatUaea of 
the fortiflcatiooa, and of the piindpa] buildings can be traced. (See Map.) 

* Cape Bret»% called by the French J»U Roj/aUj la a very inegolarty shaped laland, 
on the S.B. border of the Golf of St. Lawrence, and Mparated ttom Nova Scotia by the 
narrow channel of Canaean. It la settled mostly by Scotch Hifhlandera, together with 
a ftw of the ancient French Acadlana. (See map.) 



t Ctuusau is a small Island and cape, on which is a small villafe, at the eai 
ttemity of NoTa 8eotta» aeTenty-fln milea LW. flrom Loaisbwi. (See Map ^ 
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in North America. ^On the 11th of May the com* 174^ 
bined forces, numbering more than 4000 land troops, ,. wjmtu 
came in sight of Louisburg, and effected a landing at j^f^ 
Gabarus Bay,* which was the first intimation the <A«<r%t/ 
French had of their danger. 

5. *On the day after the landings a detachment of 
four hundred men marched by the ciXj and approached 

the royal batte^,^ setting fire to the houses and stores «. sm Ma^ 
on the way. The French, imagining that the whole 
army was coming upon them, spik^ the guns and 
abandoned the battery, which was immediately seized 
by the New England troops. Its guns were then 
turned upon the town, and against the island battery % <Hvm 
at the entrance of the harbor. XUSS^ 

6. As it was necessary to transport the guns over a uSSSnf. 
morass, where oxen and horses could not be used, they 

were placed on sledges constructed for the purpose, 
and the men with ropes, sinking to their knees in the 
mud, drew them safely over. Trenches were then 
thrown up within two hundred yards of the city, — a 
battery was erected on the opposite side of the harhor, 
at the Light House Point, — and the fleet of Warren 
captured** a French 74 gun-ship, with five hundred fc.M*jrm 
and sixty men, and a great quantity of military stores 
designed for the supply of the garrison. 

7. A combined attack by sea and land was planned 

for the 29th of June, but, on the day previous, the city, 

fort, and batteries, and the whole island, were surren- ^g^^ 
dered. *This was the most important acquisition aaem^i^ 
which England made during the war, and, for its re- 'taneoMr 
CO very, and the desolation of the English colonies, a ***'***' 
powerful naval armament under the Duke d'Anville 

was sent out by France in the following year. But 1746. 
storms, shipwrecks, and disease, dispersed and enfee- J^^JJ^ 
bled the fleet, and blasted the hopes of the enemy. ^S'tmdoL 

8. *In 1748 the war was terminated by the treaty* termttifm 
of Aix la Chapelle.t The result proved that neither ©.^V 

* Oabaru9 Bay is a deep bay on the eastern coast of Cape Breton, a short dlstane* 
ff.W. from Louisbtirg. (See Map.) 

t Jiix la Ckapelle, (pronoanced A lah ska-pell,) is in the western part of Gennany, near 
the line of Belgium, in the province of the Rhine, which belongs to Prussia. It is a 
Tery ancient city, and was long in possession of tlie Romans, who called it AqusgraniL 
Its present name was given it by the French, on account of a ehapel built there by Char- 
lemagne, who for some time made it the capital of his empire. It is celebrated for iM 
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1748. party had gained any thing by the contest ; for all ac- 

quisitions made by either were mutually restored. 

LCftfie 'But the causes of a future and more important war 

J^Su^ still remained in the disputes about boundaries, which 

««■ ' were left unsetded : and the " French and Indian War" 

•.See im *^° followed,* which was the last struggle of the French 

^* for dominion in America. 



s^Ar CHAPTER in. 

ULqfPm 

'^'^^ NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 

9.wmwfuu 1- "During the greater portion of its colonial exist- 
^^^w^ ence, New Hamp^ire was united with Massachusetts, 
JJjg^» and its history is therefore necessarily blended with 
t. whif it u t^^t of the parent of the New England colonies. »But 
iStaSS^ ^^ order to preserve the subject entire, a brief sketch 
of its separate history will here be given. 

1622. 2. *Two of the most active menmers of the council 
i«JS^ of Plymouth were Sir Ferdinand Gror^es and Captain 

Qgj fg^ff ^ John Mason. In 1622 they obtained of their associates 

b. Auc. 90. a grant*» of land lying partly in Maine and partly in 

New Hampshire, which they called Laconia, •In the 

1623. spring of the following year they sent over two small 
^iSfimlenS parties of emigrants, one of which landed at the mouth 
HanimS&ei °^ ^^ Piscataqua, and settled at Little Harbor,! a short 

distance below Portsmouth ; J the other, proceeding far- 
ther up, formed a settlement at Dover.^ 

hot springs, its baths, and f(Mr several important treaties concluded th«»e. It is seventy* 
five miles E. ftom Bmssels, and 125 S.E. from Amsterdam. 

* NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the Eastern or New England States, lying north of 
Massachusetts, and west of Maine, is 180 miles long from north to soath, and ninety 
Iwoad in the southern part, and contains an area of about 9500 square miles. It has 
only eighteen miles of seacoast, and Portsmouth is its only hartxMr. The country twenty 
or thirty miles from the sea beecmies uneven and hilly, and, toward the northern part. 
Is mountainous. Mount Washington, a peak of the White Mountains, and, next to 
Black Mountain hi N. Carolina, the highest point oast of the Rocky Mountains, is 6434 
feet above the level of the sea. The elevated parts of the state are a fine grazing coun> 
try, and the valleys on the margins of the rivers are highly productive. 

t LUtU Harbor, the place first settled, is at the southern entrance to the harbor of 
Portsmouth, two miles below the city, and opposite the town and island of Newcastle. 
(See Ij. H. in Bfap, opposite page.) 

t Porttmtutk, in New Hampshire, is situated on a peninsula, on the south side of 
the Piscataqua, three miles ftom the ocean. It has an excellent harbor, which, owing 
to the lapioity of the current, Is never ftozen. It Is fifty-four miles N. from Boston, 
and the same distance S.W. firom Portland. (See Map, opposite pafe.) 

^ D#o«r village, hi N. H. fonnerly called C»ekeeo, is litoated on Cocheco River, four 
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3. iln 1629 the Rev. John Wheebight and otben 
purchaaed^ of the Indians all the country between the 
Merrimac and the Piscataqua. >A few months later, 
this tract of country, which was a part of the grant to 
Gorges and Mason, was given^ to Mason alone, and it 
then first received the name of New Hampshire. *The 
country was divided among numerous proprietors, and 
the various settlements, during several years, were 
governed separately, by agents of the different pro- 
prietors, or by magistrates elected by the people. 

4. *In 1641 the people of New Hampshire placed 
themselves under the protection of Manachusetts, in 
which situation they remained until 1680, when, ailer 
a long controver^ with the heirs of Mason, relative to 
the ownership oi the soil. New Hampshire was sep- 
arated' from Massachusetts by a royal commission, and 
made a royal province. *The new government was 
to consist of a president and council, to be appointed 
by the king, and a house of representatives to l:^ chosen 
by the people. 'No dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts had been expressed, and the 
change to a separate province was received with re- 

uctance by all. 

5. ^The* first legislature, which assembled^i at Ports- ^ 
mouth in 1680, adopted a code of laws, the first of ! 
which declared " That no act, imposition, law, or or- 
dinance, should be made, or imposed upon them, but ' 
such as should be made by the assembly and approved 
by the president and council" 'This declaration, so 
worthy of fireemen, was received with marked dis- 
pleasure by the king ; but New Hampshire, ever after, 

TidMiTT OP poKTSMouTH. was as forward as any of her < 
sister colonies in resisting every 
^A encroachment upon her just 
a\^ rights. 

- ^ 6. 'Early in the foUowing 
year Robert Mason arrived, — as- 
serted his right to the province, 
on the ground of the early grants 
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miles above its jnnctioii with the Piscataqua, and twelve 
M^W. from Portsmouth. The first settlement in the town 
was on a beantifol peninsula between Black and Fit 
cataqna Rivers. (Bee Map 
9* 
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16§1* made to his ancestor, and assumed the title of lord 

proprietor. But his claims to the soil, and his demands 

for rent, were resisted by the people. A long contro- 
versy ensued; lawsuits were numerous; and judg- 
ments for rent were obtained against many of the lead- 
ing; men in the province ; but, so general was the hos- 
tility to the proprietor, that he could not enforce them. 
1686. 7. >In 1686 the government of Dudley, and after- 
•t/^SiS- ^''^^xds that of Andros, was extended over New Hamp- 
iSmmd^ shire. When the latter was seized* and imprisoned, 
tHe$eoorS on the arrival of the news of the revolution in Engf- 
Ma$9aekw land, the people of New Hampshire took the govern- 
«. sSp. to. nio^t into their own hands, and, in 1690, placed*' them- 
1690. selves under the protection of Massachusetts. »Two 
b.Bforah. years later, they were separated from Massachusetts, 
^aSSanS^ contrary to their wishes, and a separate royal govem- 
^witeSf^ ment was established* over them ; but in 1699 the two 
e. Auff. IMS. provinces were again united, and the Earl of Bella- 

mont was appointed governor over both. 
•. cHvean 8. *In 1691 the heirs of Mason sold their title to the 
'^rSn. lands in New Hampshire to Samuel Allen, between 
fSSf/SS whom and the people, contentions and lawsuits con- 
^SSlSHh ^nued until 1715, when the heirs of Allen relinquished 
their claims in despkir. A descendant of Mason, how 
ever, subsequently renewed the original claim, on the 
ground of a defect in the conveyance to Allen. The 
Masonian controversy was finally terminated by a re- 
linquishment, on the part of the claimants, of all ex- 
cept the unoccupied portions of the territory. 
4. What it ^' ^^^ 1741, on the removal of Oovemor Belcher, 
SSSatJpSu" ^® provinces of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
^Saacllu ^^^® separated, never to be united again, and a sep- 
teifj arate governor was appointed over each. •During the 
§iM€ftt!e forty-two years previous to the separation, New Hamp- 
S^^SSm shire had a separate legislative assembly, and the two 
^J^S!t provinces were, in reality, distinct, with the exception 
of their being under the administration of the same 
royal governor. 
iLWiorit 10. •New Hampshire suffered ffreatly, and perhaps 
ruffis^ti$qf more than any other New England colony, by the 
SSnSSSSa several French and Indian wars, whose general his- 
***^3JJ^ tory has been already given. A particular recital of 
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theplunderingandbiiniingof her towns, of her fton- MM. 
tiers laid waste, and her children inhumanly mur- 
dered, or led into a wretched cap- 
tivitj, would only exhibit scenes 
similar to those which have been 
already described, and we willingly 
pass by this portion of hw local his- 
tory. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OONNBOTIOUT.* 
DP^ISIONS. 

Smo Htwen C6U)ntt,^lV, ComnseUcut undtr 
h€t own Oon§Uttm€n,^V, CotmeeUaUwudir 
UW Boial Ohmtm. w uim or na Torarom 

L Eaklt Settlements. — 1. ^In 1630 the soil of 1630. 
Connecticut was granted by the council of Plymouth 1^22l!<^ 
to the Earl of Warwick ; and, in the following year, th^triM 
the Earl of Warwick transferred* the same to Ix)rd ESSSSS- 
Say-and-Seal. Lord Brooke and others. Like all the igoi 
early colonial grants, that of Connecticut was to extend a.iianhiii 






westward from the Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea, or 
the Pacific. "During the same year some of the peo- *Jj^*** 
pie of Plymouth, with their governor, Mr. Winsfow. 
visited the valley of the Connecticut, ay invitation or 
an Indian chief, who wi^ed the Ei^g^lish to make a 
settlement in that quarter. 

2. *The Dutch at New York, apprized of the object a. €trtfi§ 
of the Plymouth people, determined to anticipate them, £aSf^SrL 
and, early in 1633, dispatched a party who erected a * 
fori at Hartfordt «In October of tne same year, a J^^C^ 
company from Pl3rmouth sailed up the Connecticut SrSri 



* CONNBCnCUT, the ^oathenunost of the New Eii«laBd States, Is firom aioety to 
100 miles long from E. to W., and fWHn fifty to seventy broad, and contains an area of 
aboat 4,700 square miles. The coontry is, generally, oneren and hilly, and somewhat 
mountainous in tha northwest The valley of the Connecticut is very fertile, bnt in 
most parts of the state the soil is better adajited to grazing than to tillage. An excel- 
lent freestone, much used in building, is found in Chatham and Haddam ; iron ore of a 
superior auaUty in Salisbury and Kent ; and fine marble in Mllford. 

T Uaaruord, one of the cajdtais of Connecticut, is on the W. side of the Connecticut 
Biver, fifty miles from ita mouth, by the river's course. Mill, or Little River, passes 
through the southern part of the city. The old Dutch fort was on the S. side of Mill 
River, at its entrance into the Connectteut. The Dutch OMTntaiMd their potltkM until 
1654. |Be« Map, Mzt page.) 
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1633. River, and passing the Dutch fort, ere<:ted a tradin^- 
' house at Windsor.* The Dutch ordered Captam 

Holmes, the commander of the Plymouth sloop, to 
strike his colors, and, in case of refusal, threatened to 
fire upon him ; but he declared that he would execute 
the orders of the governor of Plymouth, and, in spite 
of their threats, proceeded resolutely onward. ^In the 

1634. following year the Dutch sent a company to expel the 
"t^fSS^ English from the country, but finding them well for- 
S^iuaf? ^fi^^j ^®y came to a parley, and finally returned in 

peace. 

1635. 3. 'In the summer of 1635, exploring parties from 
*j2SJ/?r Massachusetts Bay colony visited the valley of the 

%JS'^om CoJ^necticut, and, in the autumn of the same year, a 

MoMo^ company of about sixty men, women, and children. 

•.seep'w. made a toilsome journey through the wilderness, and 
«. ^J^ settled* at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield-t •In 

nfBa^brook. October, the younger Winthrop, son of the governor 
of Massachusetts, arrived at Boston, with a commission 
from the proprietors of Connecticut authoriidng him 
to erect a fort at the mouth of the river of that name, 
and make the requisite preparations for planting a- 
colony. Scarcely was the fort erected when a Dutch 
vessel appeared at the mouth of the river, but was not 
permitted to enter. In honor of Lord Say-and-Seal, 
and Lord Brooke, the new settlement was named Say- 

1636. brook, J which continued a separate colony until 1644. 

Jl^wjoHj IL Pequod War.— 1. ^During the year 1636 the 

Pegmdt? Pequods, a powerful tribe of Indians residing mostly 

^d^JiS^ within the limits of Connecticut, began to annoy the 

gSlS^^ infant colony. »In July, the Indians of Block Island,^ 

* Windtor it on the W. side of the Connecticut, seven miles N. from Hartford. The 
«« <v. «..-»v.«. village is on the N. side of Fanuington River. The trading-hoase 
▼ic OF BAKTPORD. ^j^^^ ^y^^ Plymouch people, was IhjIow the mouth of Farming- 
ton River. The meadow in the vicinity is still called Plfwtmtk 
MMdow. (See Hap.) 

t fVether^fiad is on the W. side of the Connecticut, fonr miles S 
fiom Hartford. The river here is continnaliy changing its coarse, 
by the wearing away of the land on one side, and its gradual do 

we;$t side of Connecticut River, at its en 
'^ tr 1 Sound. 

ivered in 1614 bv Adrian Blok, a Dutch cap 

> ta les 8.W. from Newport. It is attached to 

N i constitutes the township of Newshoreham. 

y II eight miles long from N. to S., and from two 

— J te 
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who were supposed to be in alliance with the Pequods, 16M. 
surprised and plundered a trading vessel and killed the — — 
captain. An expedition^ from Massachusetts was sent «. sept ■•< 
against them, which invaded the territory of the Pe- ^^^ 
quods, but as nothing important was accomplished, it 
servea only to excite the Indians to greater outraffe& 
During the winter, a number of whites were killed in 
the Ticinity of Saybrook fort In April following, nine 1637. 
persons were killed at Wethersfield, and the alarm 
became general throughout the plantations on the 
Connecticut 

2. ^The Pequods, who had long been at enmity i.QrtMr 
with the NarragansettSLnow sought their alliance in a ^JSSSof 
general war upon the English ; but the exertions^ of iS^^^ 
Roger Williams not only defeated their designs, but •«»' 
induced the Narragansetts again to renew Uie war ^^^^' 
against their ancient enemy. 'Early in May, the ma- ^ q^^ 
gistrates of the three infant towns of Connecticut for- •JJ^jJ* 
mally declared war against the Pequod nation, and, in lAmmJ 
ten days, a little army of eighty English, and seventy 
friendly Mohegan Indians, was on its way against the 
enemy, whose warriors were said to numlier more than 

two thousand men. 

3. *The principal seat of the Pequods was near the •. when 
mouth of Pequoa River, now called the Thames,* in ^Si£mi 
the eastern part of Connecticut ^Captain Mason sailed 'Pi^oSt 
down the Connecticut with his forces, whence he pro- ^/^iflSST 
ceeded to Narragansett Bay,« where several hun(ured ^*^^ 
of the Narragansetts joined him. He then commenced e.Notap, iis 
his march across the country, towards the principal 
Pequod fort, which stood on an eminence on the west 

side of Mysticf River, in the present town of Groton-I 
•The Pequods were ignorant of his approach, for they ». ^^J^ 
had seen the boats of the English pass the mouth of aSf^ffX 
their river a few days before, and they believed that *^**' 
their enemies had fled through fear. 

* The Pequod^ or Tkamet River, rites in Bfaasaehiuetts, and, pusing aoodi throuKli 
the eastern part of Connectlcnt. enters Long Island Sound, t>elow New London. It ia 
generally called ^uhf^ug from its source to Norwich. On the west it receives She- 
tucket, Yantic, and other small streams. It is navtoable fourteen miles, to Norwich. 

t Myatic River is a small river which enters L. L ^und, six miles E. ttiwck the Thames. 

t The town of Oroton lies between the Thames and the Mjstic, Ixffderinc on the 
Sound. The Pequod fort, above mentioned, was on Pequod HiU, in the N.E. part of 
the town, about half a mile west ftota Mystic River, and ei^t miles N.E. tnm New 
London. A nsbUc road now crasses the hill, and a dwelling hoosooecuntos its s 
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1637* ' 4. 'Early in the morning of the 5th of June, the 
LQivetM sol<iiers of Connecticut advanced against the fort, while 
^»jjg^ their Indian allies stood aloof, astonished at the bold- 
«»^p»- ness of the enterprise. The barking of a dog betrayed 
^ their approach, and an Indian, ru^ng into the fort 
gave the alarm ; but scarcely were the enemy aroused 
urom their slumbers, when Mason and his little band 
having forced an entrance, commenced the work of 
destruction. The Indians fought bravely, but bows 
and arrows availed little against weapons of steel. Ye* 
the vast superiority of numbers on the side of the enemy, 
for a time rendered the victory doubtful. " We must 
burn them !" shouted Mason, and appljring a firebrand, 
the frail Indian cabins were soon enveloped in flame. 
i£fn«Sfofft ^' *'^^® English now hastily withdrew and sur- 
orjjtf rounded the place, while the savages, driven from their 
^'^^'*^' enclosure, became, by the light of the burning pile, a 
sure prey to the English muskets ; or, if they attempted 
a sally, they were cut down by the broadsword, or they 
fell under the weapons of the Narragansetts, who now 
rushed forward to the slaughter As the sun rose 
upon the scene of destruction it showed that the vic- 
tory was complete. About six hundred Indians, — ^men, 
womeii, and children, had perished ; most of them in 
the hideous conflagration. Of the whole number 
within the fort, only seven escaped, and seven were 
• gw^^ made prisoners. 'Two of the whites were killed, and 

^ nearly twenty were wounded. 
4.m¥uumB 6. *The loss of their principal fort, and the destruc- 
^tSyS tion of the main body of their warriors, so disheartened 
pmPequoaa tjjg Pequods, that they no longer made a stand against 
the English. They scattered m every direction ; strag- 
gling parties were hunted and shot down like deer in 
the woods ; their Sachem, Sassacus, was murdered by 
the Mohawks, to whom he fled for protection ; their 
territory was laid waste ; their settlements were burned, 
and about two hundred survivors, the sole remnant of 
the Pequod nation, surrendering in despair, were en* 
^j^ -^slaved by the English, or incorporated among their 
qfi^tw Indian allies. 'The vigor with which the war had 
^pSSi been prosecuted struck terror into the other tribes of 
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New Ens^land, and secured to the setdements a aac- 168T. 
cession ot many years of peace. ■ 

HL New HUven Colony. — 1. *The pursuit of the ^'^^*^^ 
Pequods westward of the Connecticut, made the Eng- 'vStSScoS- 
lish acquainted with the coast from Saybrook^ to Fair- VmSSii$ 
field ;• and late in the year, a few men from Boston ^^SlT' 
explored the country, and, erecting « hut at New Ha- »m« m. 
▼en,t there passed the winter. 1638. 

2. In the spring oi the following year a Puritan 
colony, under die guidance of Theopmlus Eaton, and 
the Kev. John Davenport, who haa recently arrived 

from Europe, leh^ Boston for the new settlement at KAmflii 
New Haven. «They passed their first Sabbath* under ^ ^^ 
a spreading oak,^ and Mr. Davenport ejrolained to the •'^^J^ 
people with much counsel, adapted to their situation, ^ mSST^ 
now the Son of Man was led into the wilderness to be *'*'^' 
tempted. 

3. »The settlers of New Haven established a gov- i^SSStt^ 



emment upon strictly religious principles, making the JJJA^^ 
Bible their law book, and church members the only Mtony. 
freemen. Mr. Eaton, who was a merchant of ^eat 
wealth, and who had been deputy-governor of the Brit- 
ish East India Company, was annually chosen gov- 
ernor of New Haven colony during twenty years, until 
his death. *The colony quickly assumed a flourishing 4. yyit 
condition. The settlements extended rapidly along ffroviH^; 
the Sound, and, in all cases, the lands were honorably 
purchased of the natives. .g^o 

IV. Connecticut under her own Constitution. — ^ j^j^^ ^ 
1. •In 1639 the inhabitants of the three towns on the JISSI^ 
Connecticut, who had hitherto acknowledjg^ed the au- eurredin 
thority of Massachusetts, assembled* at E&rtford, and a. J2I!'^ 

* Foxrpid borden on the Soondt fifty milei S.W. fW»n the wsw hatbit. 
mouth of the Connectieat Some of the Pequods were imniied 
to a great swamp in this town. Some were slain, and about SOO 
am^rendered. llie town was first settled by a Bfr. Lndlow and 
others in 1639. 

t AVw Havtn^ now one of the capitals of Connectieat, called 
by the Indians <^vnipiaAy lies at the head of a harbor which sets 
vp four mlies from Lons Island Sound. It is abont seventy-fire 
miles N.E. from New YotIe, and thirty-four S.W. from Hartford. 
The city is on a beantifnl plain, bounded on the west by West 
River, and on the east by Wallingfoid, or auinipiae River. Tale 



i 

CollMelslooated at New Haven." (SeeBfap.) ' H 

t "nils tree stood near Hm comer of GeocffB and OdUeieitreets. || 
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1639* formed a separate government for themselves. ^The. 

1. Describe constitution was one of unexampled liberality, guard- 

'^uSonS ^S ^^^ jealous care against every encroachment oa 

connectir the rights of the people. The governor and legisla- 

****" ture were to be chosen annually by the freemen, who 

were required to take an oath of allegiance to the 

commonwealth, instead of the English monarch ; and 

•nanuMnar* ^^ ^® general court alone was vested the power of 

au ooumiea makinff and repealinsr laws. *At this time three sen- 

in connec- arate colomcs existed withm the limits of the present 

^evSlf state of Connecticut 

B^^muuit 2. 'The Connecticut colonies were early involved 
diaputea In disputos with the Dutch of New Netherlands, who 
^nSuSt claimed the soil as far eastward as the Connecticut 
River. The fear of an attack from that quarter, was 
one of the causes which, in 1643, led to the confedera- 
tion of the New England colonies for mutual defence. 
4 Of w« *^ ^^^^ Saybrook was purchased of George Fen wick, 
TPuM(ue(f one of the proprietors, and permanently annexed to the 
^^Qf^ Connecticut colony. 'In 1650 Governor Stuyvesant 
g2»g^) visited Hartford, where a treaty was concluded, deter- 
mining the line of partition between New Netherlandi 
and Connecticut 
165L 3. •In 1651 war broke out between England and 
!a5%£ Holland, and although their colonies in America had 
wo-ljh agreed to remain at peace, the governor of New Neth- 
imSimS' erlands was accused of uniting with the Indians, in 
HoUandJ pj^jt^g ^q destruction of the English. ''The com- 

• 1653. missioners of the United Colonies decided* in favor of 
'''vSSS^ commencing hostilities against the Dutch and Indians, 

J^^l^j l>^t Massachusetts reftised to furnish her quota of men, 
t. whateoUh and thus prevented the war. ^Connecticut and New 
^^Sm^ Haven then applied to Cromwell for assistance, who 
w&SS promptly dispatched** a fleet for the reduction of New 
fhtreauui Netherlands; but while the colonies were making 

* 1654. preparations to co-operate with the naval force, the 

news of peace in Europe arrested the expedition. 

1660. V. Connecticut under the Rotal Charter.^ 

B^'^iM \ 'When Charles II. was restored* to the throne of 

widqfthB \iA& ancestors, Connecticut declared her loyalty, and 

^S^XeS- submission to the king, and applied foY a royal charter. 

*^' "The aged Lord Say-and-Seal, the earlj ^end of the 
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emk^nts, now exerted his influence in their &yor ; 1^60. 
while the younger Winthrop, then governor of the i^j^w/mt 
colony, went to En^^land as its agent When he ap- "^JSJJ^^ 
peared before the kmg with his petition, he presented gjgyo»- 
him a favorite ring which Charles L had given to wfmiwmim 
Winthrop's grandfather. This trifling token, recalling *J^^' 
to the king 3ie memory of his own imfortunate father, 
readily won his favor, and Connecticut thereby ob- 
tained a charter,* the most liberal that had yet been •.lujin 
granted, and confirming, in every particular, the con- 
stitution which the people themselves had adopted. 

2. *The royal charter, embracing the territory firom i^JSJJ^ 
the Narraffansett Bay and river westward to the Facific *^*T^ 
Ocean, induded, within its limits, the New Haven col- dtartJT 
ony, and most of the present state of Rhode Island. 

*]New Haven reluctantly united with Connecticut in iadS^t» 
1665. 'The year after the grant of the Connecticut ^^TJ 
charter, Rhode Island received** one which extended i/^ , 
her western limits to the Pawcatuck* River, thus in- nw.' 
eluding a portion of the territory granted to Connecti- Jj^di'JJ 
cut, and causing a controversy between the two col- '*^*^ 
onies, which continued more than sixty years. 

3. ^During King Philip's war, which began in 1675, 1675. 
Connecticut suffered less, in her own territory, than J^J^^i!^ 
any of her sister colonies, but she furnished her pro- *;^2^'g;{f 
portion of troops for the common defence. 'At the ^^^* 
same time, however, she was threatened with a greater $, mmtu 
calamity, in the loss of her liberties, by the usurpations JJ^SfSSf 
of Andros, then governor of New York, who attempted ^^Sn$? 
to extend his arbitrary authority over the country as 

far east as the Connecticut River. 

4. *In July, Andros, with a smaU naval force, pro- i. Of hit 
ceeded to the mouth of the Connecticut, and hoisting to^S^tSi 
the king's flag, demanded* the surrender of the fort ; ^"ii^MJ^ 
but Captain Bull, the commander, likewise showing «. July «. 
his majesty's colors, expressed his determination to de- 
fend it Seing permitted to land, Andros attempted 

to read his commission to the people, but, in the kind's 
name, he was sternly commandea to desist He finally 

* The Paweatuck, fanned by the Junctloii of Wood and Chariei Biven in WashfaiftOH 
County, Rhode Island, is stUl, In the lower part of Its coarse, the divld|nf line betweea 
Connecticat and Rhode Island. 

10 
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1675. returned to New York without accomplishing his 

object. 

1687. 5. ^Twelve years later, Andros again appeared in 

1. Give an Connecticut, with a commission from King James, ap- 

^SynSSfiS pointinff him royal governor of all New England. 

tlStocSti- Proceeding to Hartford, he found the assembly in 

^|*^J^^ session, and demanded* the surrender of the charter. 

A discussion arose, which was prolonged until evening. 

The charter was Uien brought in and laid on the table. 

While the discussion was proceeding, and the house 

was thronged with citizens, suddenly the lights were 

extinguished. The utmost decorum prevailed, but 

when the candles were re-lighted, the charter was 

missing, and could no where be found. 

t. Hwjtw 6. *A Captain Wadsworth had secreted it in a hollow 

pretervedf tree, blown down last year and which retains the ven- 

Mj^j«^ erated name of the Charter Oak. 'Andros, however, 

^"^Andrmi assumed the ^vemment which was administered in 

1689. his name until the revolution* in England deprived 

b. See p. 90. James of his throne, and restored the Hberties of the 

people. 
ci6w-i«t7. 7. ^During King William's war,* which imme- 
' "^^ diately followed the English revolution, the people of 



4. Whato^ 
curredd*- 



w&i^ Connecticut were again called to resist an encroach- 

«^' ment on their rights. 'Colonel Fletcher, governor of 

UiSiY New York, had received a commission vesting in him 

SSSSorif the command of the militia of Connecticut 'This was 

•. What a power which the charter of Connecticut had reserved 



conns wa8 



^^^^ to the colony itself, and the le^rislature refused to com 
undwhSiy ply with the requisition. Fletcher then repaired to 
'J^^' Hartford, and ordered the militia under arms. 
Nor. t. S- ^The Hartford companies, under Captain Wads- 
7. Give an worth, appeared, and Fletcher ordered his commission 
IpSISS^ and instructions to be read to them. Upon this. Cap- 
Baf^tXiL tain Wadsworth commanded the drums to be beaten. 
Colonel Fletcher commanded silence, but no sooner 
was the reading commenced a second time, than the 
drums, at the command of Wadsworth, were again 
beaten with more spirit than ever. But silence was 
again commanded, when Wadsworth, with great earn- 
estness, ordered the drums to be beaten, and turning 
to Fletcher, said, with spirit and meaning in his looks, 
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*^V1 am interrapted again I will make the sun shine m>* 
through you in a moment '' Governor Fletcher made 
no farther attempts to read his oommission, and soon 
judged it expedient to return to New York. i. JS?« 



9. 'In the year 1700, several clergymen assembled aoowgiy 
at Branford,* and each, producing a few books, laid uskmmn^ 
them on the table, with these words : " I give these "* ^^"""^ 
books for the founding of a college in this colony." *• ^''* 
Such was the beginning of Yale College, now one of *• ^^• 
the most honored institutions of learning in the land. 

It was first established* at Saybrook, and was after- l^S^Jl 
wards removed** to New Haven, It derived its name 'JJ^f^ 
from Elihu Yale, one of its most liberal patrons. oS!ZSemf 

10. The remaining portion of the 
colonial history of Connecticut is not 
marked by events of sufficient interest 
to require any fitrther notice than they 
may gain in the more general history 
of the colonies. 



CHAPTER V. 

BHODE ISLAND. t 



e.Jan. lOt. 
WhatUd 



1. ^AAer Roger Williams had been banished from kager wo- 
Massachusetts, he repaired*' to the country of the Nar- ^S*S»Smt 
ragansetts, who inhabited nearly all the territory which fiSSr^ 



now forms the state of Rhode Island. •By the sachems «*«•««»' 
of that tribe he was kindly received, and during four- ^er^^toS 
teen weeks, he found a shelter in their wigwams, from ^UTniLti 
the severity of winter. •On the opening of spring he *^^Soinvi 
proceeded to Seekonk,^ on the north of Narragansett tpringt 

* Bradford Is a town In Connecticiit, bordering on the Sound, MTen miles E. from 
New Haven. 

t RHODE ISLAND, the smallest state in the Union, contains an area, separate from 
the waters of Narrasansett Bay, of about 1,335 square miles. In the northwestern part 
of the state the surface of the country is hilly, and the soil poor. In the south and 
west the country is generally level, and in the vichiity of Narragansett Bay, and on the 
islands which it contains, the soil is very fertile. 

X The town of Seekonk, the western part of the eariv Rekoboth, lies east of, and ad- 
Jolnhig the northern part of Narragansett Bay. The village is on Ten llile River, thfe* 
ir fow miles east from Providence. (See Bfap next pagel) 
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1636* Bay,^ and having been joined by .a few faithful friends 

■ from Massachusetts, he obtained a grant of land from 

an Indian chief, and made preparations for a settlement 

1. whUha- 2. 'Soon after, finding that he was within the limits 

vSedton- of the Plymoudi colony, and being advised by Mr. 

ifior^and 'W'inslow, the governor, to remove to the other side of 

the water, where he might live unmolested, he resolved 

a. June, to comply with the friendly advica *Embarking« 

SewSStf^ with five companions in a frsol Indian canoe, he passed 

tiMiMt'qf down the Narragansett Riverf to Moshassuck, which 

Providence, j^g selected as the place of settlement, purchased the 

land of the chiefs of the Narragansetts, and, with im- 

shaken confidence in the mercies of Heaven, named 

""JKSrS?* ^^® place Providence.^ 'The settlement was called 

menteaued? Providence Plantation. 

4. wiatef- 3. ^As Roger Williams brought with him the same 
^^'^JSfJaxi' principles of religious toleration, for avowing and main- 
^*^' taining which he had suffered banishment, Providence 
became the asylum for the persecuted of the neighbor- 
ing colonies ; but the peace of the settlement was never 
seriously disturbed by the various and discordant opin- 
8. What ions which gained admission. *It was found that the 
mSnt^wm numerous and conflicting sects of the day could dwell 
.beheld? together in harmony, and the world beheld, with sur- 
prise, the novel experiment of a government in which 
the magistrates were allowed to rule '^ only in civil 
matters," and in which " God alone was respected as 
jjOije^w* the ruler of conscience." 

«tofi'^m^ 4. •The political principles of Roger WiUiams were 
"^BDJ^. as liberal as his religious opinions. For the purpose 

* JiTarragansett Bay is in the eastern part of the state ci 
Rhode Island, and is twenty-eight miles long from N. to 8^ 
and from eight to twelve broad. The N JEL arm of the hay 
Is called Mount Hope Boy ; the northern^ Promdrntee Bay ; 
and the N. Western, Orteitwieh Baiy. It contains a num- 
ber of beautiful and fertile islands, the principal of which 
are Rhode Island, Conanicnt, and Pradence. (See Map.) 
t part of Narragansett Bay was often cailed 

me of the cajdtals of Rhode Island, Is in 

th< t of the state, at the head of Narragansett 

Ba L sides of Providence River, which is, prop- 

erl ', setting np N.W. flrom the Narragansett. 

Tl Mr Blackstone River fiOls into the head of 

Ni y, firom the N^., a little below Providence. 

Br ty is located at Providenoe, on the east 

■ill (See Map.) 
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of preserring peace, all the settlera were required to 1636. 
subscribe to an agreement that they would submit to 
such rules, '^ not affecting the conscience," as should be 
made for the public good, by a majority of the inhab- 
itants; and under this simple form of pure democracy, 
with all the powers of c^ovemment in the hands of the 
people, the free institutions of Rhode Island had their 
origin. ^The modest and liberal founder of the state i. wjuuu 
reserved no political power to himself^ and the territory uS^i^ 
which he had purchased of the natives he freely grant- '^Smm? ' 
ed to all the inhabitants in common, reserving to him- 
self only two small fields, which, on his first arrival, 
he had planted with his own hands. 

5. *Soon after the removal of Mr. Williams to Prov- %. qtwim 
idence, he gave to the people of Massachusetts, who jSmtu 
had recently expelled him from their colony, the first ISSmSL 
intimation of the plot which the Pequods were forming ••«»' 
for their destruction. 'When the Fequods attempted a mmtdtd 
to form an alliance with the Narragansetts, the magis- HS^Mi 
trates of Massachusetts solicited the mediation of Mr. <i^**»' 
Williams, whose influence was great with the chie& 

of the latter tribe. ^Forgetting the injuries which he 4. wtuudm 
had received from those who now needed his favor, on ^^£j 
a stormy day, alone, and in a poor canoe, he set out 
upon the Narragansett, and through many dangers 
repaired to the cabin of Canonicus. 

6. 'There the Pequod ambassadors and Narragan- ^cn^tan 
sett chiefs had already assembled in council, and three ^m^S 
days and nights Roger Williams remained with them, 'SSS'to'm 
in constant danger from the Pequods, whose hands, he ^^^^^ 
says, seemed to be still reeking with the blood of his 
countrymen, and whose knives he expected nightly at 

his throat But, as Mr. Williams himself writes, " Uod 

wonderfully preserved him, and helped him to break 

in pieces the negotiation and designs of the enemy, 

and to finish, by many travels and charges, the English ^ ^^j^^^^ 

league with the Narragansetts and Mohegans against thet^t^^ 

the Pequods.'* dence du- 

7. •The settlers at Providence remained unmolested ^qSSdwt^f 
during the Pequod war, as the powerful tribe of the l^fS^Btf 
Narragansetts completely sheltered them from the JJjJ'gj^ 
enemy. 'Such, however, was the aid which Mr. Wil- wur? 

10* 
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163T. liams afforded, in bringing that war to a favorable 
' termination, that some of the leading men in Massa- 

chusetts felt that he deserved to be honored with some 
ijW^tww mark of favor for his services. 'The subject of recall- 
eaiudfiwn ing Ilim from banishment was debated, but his prin- 
^minti ciples wcre still viewed with distrust, and the fear of 
their influence overcame the sentiment of gratitude. 

1638. 8. «In 1638 a settlement was made* at Portsmouth,* 
tot^^ in the northern part of the Island of Aquetneck, or 
tioDMknt </ Rhode Island,t by William Cbddington and eighteen 
^'aSu^ others, who had been driven from Massachusetts by 

^"of^ persecution for their religious opinions. 'In imitation 

^^wnen?*" ^^ ^® ^^^"^ ^^ govemmeut^rhich once prevailed among 

b. Not. the Jews, Mr. Coddington was chosen^ j^<i&®> ^^^ three 

elders were elected to assist him, but in the following 

1639. year the diief magistrate received the title of governor. 
4. Qftfteaet- ^Portsmouth received considerable accessions during the 

']s!^ponf first year, and in the spring of 1639, a number of the 
inhabitants removed to the southwestern part of the 
island, where they laid the foundation of Newport. 
s. wfiat 'The settlements on the island rapidly extended, an< 

^StpaSe the whole received the name of the Rhode Island 

''ZSlifi^ Plantation. 

1643. 9. 'Under the pretence that the Providence and 
*^M^tMr« Rhode Island Plantations had no charter, and that 
Hona^t- their territory was claimed by Plymouth and Massa- 
*w5^(Jr* chusetts, they were excluded from the confederacy 

*•**' which was formed between the other New England 
colonies in 1643. ^Roffer Williams therefore pro- 

1644. ceeded to England, and, in the following year, ob- 
c March M. tained* from parliament, which was then waging a 

I'tM^Ji civil war with the king, a free charter of incorporation, 
*^*PttSio!^ by which the two plantations were united under the 
"•^"'^ same government. 

* The town of Portmtouth is in the northern part of the island of Rhode Island, and 
embraces about half of the Island. The island of Prudence, on the west, is attached to 
this town. (See Map, p. 113.) 

t Rhode hland^ so called from a fkncied resemblance of the island of Rhodes In the 
Mediterranean, is in the southeastern part of Narragansett Bay. It is fifteen miles 
long, and has an average wid^ of two and a half miles. The town of Portsmouth oc 
tuples the northern part of the island, Middletown the central portion, and Newport the 
southern. (See Bfap, p. 113.) 

X Newport is on the S.W. side of Rhode Island, five miles Arom the sea, and twenty- 
five miles 8. from Providence. The town it on ft beantifW deolivi^Tt ud hat an ac^ 
ceUent harbor. (See Map, p. 118.) 
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10. iln 1647 the General Assembly of the several 1647. 
towns met* at Portsmouth, and organized the govern- ». m«f ». 
ment, by the choice of a president and other officers, i.ofth* 
A code of laws was also adopted, which declared the S^Jr'S* 
government to be a democracy, and which closed with *2fld'3^^ 
2ie declaration, that ''all men might walk as their ' 
consciences persuaded them, without molestation, every 
one in the name of his God.'' 

11. 'After the restoration** of monarchy, and the ac- 
cession of Charles II. to the throne of England, Rhode ^^ ^^ 
Island applied for and obtained* a charter from the kmg^lmdif$ 
king, in which the principles of the former parliament- ^^ts, 
ary charter, and those on which the colony was found- ^•^ 
ed, were embodied. The greatest toleration in matters 

of religion was enjoined by the charter, and the legis- 
lature again reasserted the principle. •It has been 
said that Roman Catholics were excluded from the 
right of voting, but no such regulation has ever been 
found in the laws of the colony ; and the assertion 
that Gluakers were persecuted and outlawed, is wholly 
erroneous. 

12. ^When Andros assumed the government of the 
New England colonies, Rhode Island quietly submit- 
ted** to his authority; but when ke was imprisoned* 
at Boston^ and sent to England, the people assembled' SJ^'^?^ 
at Newport, and, resuming their *^^ 
former charter privileges, re-elected 

the officers whom Andros had dis- 
placed. Once more the free gov- 
ernment of the colony was organ- 
ized, and its seal was restored, 
with its symbol an anchor, and its 
motto Hope, — ^fit emblems of the 
steadfast zeal with which Rhode 
Island has ever cherished all her 
early religious freedom, and her 

civil rights. bkai. of bbodb ui.Ain». 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NEW YORK.* 

MMO, I.— VKW VSISSBLAHDS, VBBV10D8 TO TtB 

, Qoaxquttn bt xhx xngubh nr 166i. 

1. 'During the years 1607 and 
1608, Henry Hudson, an English 
nsBT BUDsoK. mariner of some celebrity, and then 

1. FirH hm in the employ of a company of London merchants, made 
jESy^^ two voyages to the northern coasts of America, with 
'<^' the hope of finding a passage, through those icy seas, 
t. w?uu did to the genial chmes of Southern Asia. 'His employers 
S^j^j being disheartened by his failure, he next entered the 
a. April 14. service of the Dutch East India Company, and in April, 
1609. 1609, sailed* on his third voyage. 
icMMt"^ 2. ^Failing to discover a northern passage to India, 
t/i» voyage, he turned to the south, and explored me eastern coast, 
in the hope of finding an opening to the Pacific, 
through the continent. After proceeding south as far 
as the capest of Virginia, he again turned north, ex- 
amined die waters of Delaware Bay,j: and, following 
\^)^' the eastern coast of New Jersey, on the 13th of Sep- 
*wwg^</ tember he anchored his vessel within Sandy Hook.^ 
River. 3. *After a week's delay, Hudson passed** through 

* NEW TORK, the most northern of the Middle States, and now the most popnloiu 
In the Unlonjhas an area of nearly 47,000 square miles. This state has a great variety 
of surfkce. Two chains of the Alleghanies pass through the eastern part of the state. 
The Highlands, coming from New Jersey, cross the Hudson near West Point, and soon 
after pass into Connecticut. The Catskill mountains, farther west, and more inegular 
in their outlines, cross the Mohawk, and continue under different names, along the 
western border of Lake ChampJain. The western part of the state has generally a level 
Borface, except in the southern tier of counties, wikere the western ranges of the Al- 
leghanies terminate. The soil throughout the state is, generally, good ; and along the 
valley of the Mohawk, and in the western part of the state, it is h^hly fertile. 

t Capes Charles and Henry, at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay. 

t Deunoare Bay is a large arm of the sea, setting up into the land between New Jer- 
sey and Delaware ; and having, at its entrance. Cape May on the nrarth, and Cape Hen 
lopen on the south, eighteen miles apart Some distance within the capes the bay is 
thirty miles across, "niis bay has no safe natural harbor, but a good artificial harbcnr has 
been constructed by the general government within Cape Henlopen. It is formed by 
two massive stone piers, called the Delaware Breakwater. 

^ Sandy Book is a low sandy island, on the eastern coast €€ New Jersey, extending 
north from the N. Eastern extremity of Monmouth County, and separated f>om it by 
Shrewsbury Inlet. It is five miles in length, and seventeen miles S. from New Ymk. 
At the northern extremity of the island is a light-hunse, but the accumulating sand it 
gradually extending the pcdnt farther north. Sandy Hook was a peninsula until 1778, 
when the waters of the ocean forced a passage, ana cut it off ftom the mainland. In 
1800 the inlet was doMd, but it was opened again in 1830, and now admits tosmIs 
through its ehannal. 
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the Narrows,* and, daring ten days, continued to as- 1M9. 
cend the noble river which bears his name ; nor was ' 

it until his vessel had passed beyond the city of Hud- 
son,t and a boat had advanced probably beyond Al- 
bany, that he appears to have relinquished all hopes 
of being able to reach the Pacific by this inland pas- «. oct 14. 
sage. ^Having completed his discovery, he slowly *-,J*|}^* 
descended the stream, and sailing for Europe, reached Bwuontn- 
England in the November** lowing. The king, 'ISPiiSu- 
James the First, jealous of the advantages which the "'IS^?'^ 
Dutch might seek to derive from the discovery, forbade ^ ^^' i'* 
his return to Holland. 

4. sin the following year, 1610^ the Dutch East 1610. 
India Company fitted out a ship with merchandise, to %^^^ 
traffic with the natives of the country which Hudson jg3g?^ 
had explored. *The voyage being prosperous, the fony; 
traffic was continued ; and when Argall, in 1613, was J; ^^JJi 
returning from his excursion* against the French set- ^fUJ^'jff^ 
tlement of Port Royal, he found on the island of Man- Dutehtettu- 
hattanj a few rude hovels, which the Dutch had erected mH^jr- 
there as a summer station for those engaged in the trade '^' •***' 
with the nativea 

6. *The Dutch, unable to make any resistance JjJ^JJJfJ 
against the force of Argall, quietly submitted to the -^^f* 
English claim of sovereignty over the country ; but, 

* The entrance to New York harbor, between Long Island on the east and Staten 
Island on the west, is called the Jfamno: It is aboat one mile wide, and is nine 
miles below the city. (See Hap.) 

t The city of Hudavn, is on the east side of Hudson River, 116 miles N. ftom New 
York, and twenty-nine miles 8. from Al- ^.„ .^„ ^.^ „«-««- 

|^_^ ' MBW YORK AKD TICimTT. 

X Manhattan, or New York Uland, lies 
on the east side of Hudson River, at the 
head of New York harbor. It is about 
fourteen miles in length, and has an av- 
erage width of one mile and three fifths. 
It is separated from Long Island on the 
east, by a strait called the East River, 
which connects the harbor and Long Is- 
land Soond ; and from the mainland on 
the east by Haerlem River, a strait which 
connects the East River and the Hudson. 
The Dutch settlement on the southern 
part of the island, was called JNTew ^m- 
sterdam. Here now stands the city of 
JVVio York, the lareest in America, and 
second only to London in the amount of 
its ccNnmerce. The city is rapidly increas- 
ing in size, although its compact parts al- 
ready have a circumference of about nine 
u^es. (Bee Map.) 
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1613* on his departure, they continued their tramc, — ^passed 

%£>%! the winter there, and, in the following year, erected a 
I. What n^ rude fort on the southern part of the iSand. *In 1615 
thi'^wTS'- ^^®y ^^S^^ * settlement at Albany,* which had been 

ternu^ previouSv visited, and erected a fort which was called 

toot the Fort Orange. The country m^ their possession was 

^S3? called New Netherlands, t 
5teoOTtn5^ 6. "During several years. Directors, sent out by the 
'wJunauu^ East India Company, exercised authority over the little 
atiyeoun^ Settlement of New Amsterdam on the island of Man- 
whenwu hattau, but it was not until 1623 that the actual colo- 
^^wmT* nizing of the country took place, nor until 1625 that 

^T^f^ an actual governor was formally appointed. 'In 1621 
^whatu ^® Dutch West India Company was formed, and, in 
SStofwSn ^® ®*"^® y®^' ^® States-General of Holland granted 
India ccm- to it the exclusive privilege to traffic and plant colonies 

'^'^ on the American coast, from the Straits of Magellan to 
the remotest north. 

1623. 7. *ln 1623 a number of settlers, duly provided with 

aoo^ntS^ ^'^ means of subsistence, trade, and defence, were sent 

^'^tdilStS^' o^* under the command of Cornelius Mey, who not 

"wuthern^ onlv visitcd Manhattan, but, entering Delaware Bay, 

part^Nffw and ascending the river,:^ took possession of the coun- 

*^'*^* try, and, a few miles below Camden,^ in the present 

New Jersey, built Fort Nassau. || The fort, however, 

was soon after abandoned, and the worthy Captain 

5 Of •e/fte- ^®y carried away with him the affectionate regrets of 

nunuinthe the natives, who long cherished his memory. »Prob- 

vewjeney. ably a few years before this, the Dutch settled at 



ALBANY AND viciKiTT. * Albany, HOW the capital of the state of New York, is 

31 situated on the west bank of the Hudson River, 145 miles 

^ N. from New York by the river's coarse. It was first 

called by the Dutch Beaverwyck, and afterwards Wil< 

liamstadt. (See Map.) 

t The country from Cape Cod to the banks of the Dela- 
VBXe Vk'hA claimed by the Dutch. 
X The Delaware River rises in the S. Eastern part of 
the state of New York, west of the Catskill mountains. 
It forms sixty miles of the boundary line between New 
York and Pennsylvania, and during the remainder of its 
course is the boundary between New Jersey, on the one 
side, and Pennsylvania and Delaware on the other. It is navigable for vessels of the 
lart^cst class tu Philadelphia. 

^ Camden, now a city, is situated on the east side of Delaware River, opposite to 
Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 152.) 

II This fort was on Big Timber Creek, in the present Gloucester County, about five 
miles S. from Camden. 
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Beigen,* and other places west of the Hudson, in New 1693* 
Jersey. - 

8. ^In 1625 Peter Minuits arriyed at Manhattan, as 1625. 
governor of New Netherlands, and in the same year *• h'*« 
Sie settlement of Brooklyn,! on Lon^ Island^ was curredSt 
commenced. *The Dutch colony at this time showed * >, *5^ 
a disposition to cultivate friendly relations with the ^^f^^j^ 
English settlements in New England, and mutual ff^'jx 
courtesies were exchanged, — the Dutch cordially in- mmdum 
viting^ the Plymouth settlers to remove to the more ^5E2?i?** 
fertile soil of the Connecticut, and the Ensflish ad- ^^^Siff^ 
vising the Dutch to secure their claim to the banks of •-oa, 
the Hudson by a treaty with Enp^land. 

9. 'Although Holland claimed the coimtr]^ on the a wkatu 
ground of its discovery by Hudson, yet it was likewise ^^f^SiSg 
claimed by England, on the ground of the first dis- ^'SSnSwt* 
covery of the continent by Cabot *The pilgrims ex- i.what4id 
mressed the kindest wishes for the prosperity of the ifLS^ 
Dutch, but, at the same time, requested them not to •'32^?** 
send their skifis into Narragansett Bay for beaver 

skinsL 'The Dutch al Manhattan were at that time s. whatum 
bttle more than a company of hunters and traders, em* Son^rlL 
ployed in the traffic of the fiirs of the otter and the jSmSSiSmf 
beaver. 

10. 'In 1629 the West India Company;, in the hope 1629. 
of exciting individual enterprise to colonize the coun- J^25S!f^ 
try, promised, by " a charter of liberties," the grant of gij^^ggy 
an extensive tract of land to each individual who should, 
within four years, form a settlement of fifty persons 

Those who shoula plwit colonies were to purchase the 
land of the Indians, and it was likewise enjoined upon 
them that they should, at an early period, provide for 
the support ot a minister and a schoolmaster, that the 
service of God, and zeal for religion, might not be 
neglected. 

* The village of Bwgen it on the nimiiilt of Berfeii Ridge, three miles W. ftom 
Jeney Citr* uid four tnm New Toric (See Map, p. 117.) 

t Brooklfny now a city, it sitoated on elevated land at the wett end of Long Island, 
opJMMite the lower part of the city of New York, ftom which it it separated by East 
River, three fourths of a mile wido. (See Bfap, p. 1170 

t Zjtfng Island, forming a part of the state of New York, lies south of Connecticut, 
from which it is separated hy Long Island Sound. It is 190 miles in length, and has 
an average width of about twelve miles. It c<nitains an area of about 1,450 square 
miles, and is, therefore, larger than the entire state of Rhode Island. The north side 
of the island is rough and uUy,—th» south low and sandy. (See Map, p. n?.) 
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1629. 1 1. *Under this charter, four directors of the com- 

ZwhattoM V^^Y) distinguished by the title of patrons or patroons, 

JP^/K appropriated to themselves some of the most valuable 

h^tv71l£i portions of the territory. «One» of the patroons having 

cmnpanyi purchased** from the natives the southern half of the 

^Godyu. present State of Delaware, a colony under De Vriez 

«. oi^an was Sent out, and early in 1631 a small settlement was 

SS'St^t formed near the present Lewistown.* 'The Dutch 

ieuSent ^^^ occupicd Delaware, and the claims of New Neth- 

in Deia- erlands extended over the whole country from Cape 

a. Note p. 40. Henlopenf to Cape Cod.« 

1632. 12. < After more than a year's residence in America, 
SoM^S'S? ^® Vriez returned to Holland, leaving his infant col- 

««gf^^ ony to the care of one Osset. The folly of the new 
eiaimt? Commandant, in his treatment of the natives, soon pro- 

d. Dec. voiced their jealousy, and on the return** of De Vriez, 
*'th^jSe^ at the end of the year, he found the fort deserted. In- 

wan^coi- ^^^^ vengeance had prepared an ambush, and every 

ony 7 white man had been murdered. 'De Vriez himself 

ww^^ narrowly escaped the perfidy of the natives, being 

S^i^t saved by the kind interposition of an Indian woman, 

who warned him of the designs of her countrymen. 

1633. 'After proceeding to Virginia for the purpose of ob- 
^^w^ taining provisions, De Vriez sailed to New Amsterdam, 
nSSviaiti where he found* Wouter Van Twiller, the second 

e. April governor, who had just been sent out to supersede the 

discontented Minuits. 
7j^w<m 13. 7_4 few months before the arrival of Van Twil- 
Stejinta^ ler as governor, the Dutch had purchased of the na- 
tiu^tch, tives the soil around Hartford,' and had erected* and 
iJ^^K^ fortified a trading-house on land within the limits of 
^^""SSf^ the present city. The English, however, claimed the 
£N.p.io3. country; and, in the same year, a number of the 
h oct*°see r^ly^outh colonists proceeded up the river, and, in de- 
page 103. fiance of the threats of the Dutch, commenced** a set- 
t. What ha- dement at Windsor. ^Although for many years the 
'^t^Su- Dutch West India Company retained possession of 
*^%" their feeble trading station, yet it was finally over- 
whelmed by the numerous settlements of the more en- 

* Lewittown is on Lewis Creek, in Sussex County, Delaware, five or six mQes ftom 
Cape Henlopen. In front of the village is the Delaware Breakwater, 
t Coj^ BtnlopeH is the southern cape of the entrance into Delaware Bay. 
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terprising New Englanders. ^The Ens^lish likewise 1633* 
formed settlements on the eastern end of Long Island, "[71^*" 
although they were for a season resisted by the Dutch, jj^^J^J,^ 
who claimed the whole island, as a part oi New Neth- onLowlh 
erlands. 

14. ^While the English were thus encroaching s. wmm 
upon the Dutch on the east, the southern portion of SiStavSt 
the territory claimed by the latter was seized by a new "JSJ^JJJj 
competitor. Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, the J^l^i^^ 
hero of his age, and the renowned champion of the M»rrveeti 
Protestant religion in Europe, had early conceived the 
design of planting colonies in America. Under the 
auspices of the Swedish monarch a commercial com- 
pany was formed for this purpose as early as 1626, 
but the Grerman war, in which Gustavus was soon 
after engaged, delayed for a time the execution of the 
project 'After the death* of Gustavus, which hap- •.not.h. 
pened at the battle of Lutzen,* in 1633, his worthy t,wZi 



donebythA 
minuter qf 



minister renewed the plan of an American settlement, ^ 

the execution of which he entrusted to Peter Minuits, owitavwi 
the first governor of New Netherlands. 

15. *Early in the year 1638, about the same time 1638. 
that Sir William Kelt succeeded Van T wilier in the *^J^^^ 
government of New Netherlands, the Swedish colony 'Sutenu- 
under Minuits arrived, erected a fort, and formed a set- ^!SSS^ 
tlement on Christiana Creek,t near Wilmington, J with- 
in the present state of Delaware. 'Kieft, considering j y^^ ^ 
this an intrusion upon his territories, sent** an unavailing 52^^*,^ 
remonstrance to the Swedes, and, as a check to their J>utchi 
aggressions, rebuilt Fort Nassau on the eastern bank of **' ^*^* 
theDelaware. •The Swedes efradually extended their •• ,w^ *• 

1 J 1 • I I taid of the 

settlements, and, to preserve their ascendency over the pro^emqf 
Dutch, their governor estab- 'JSttJS^'Si 

HOKTBKRN PART Of DELAWARE, i- , j / i • -^ J 1. •!. Tn a n 

1 lished* his residence and built M643. 

M * Lvtttn if a town in Pnuslan Saxony, on one of 
H the branches of the Elbe. Here the French, under 
^ Bonaparte, defeated the combined forces of Prussia 
and Russia in 1813. 

t Christiana Creek is in the northern part of the 
state of Delaware, and has its head branches in Penn 
sylvania and Maryland. It enters the Brandywine 
River at Wilmington. (See Map.) 

t IVUmington, in the northern part of the state of 
Delaware, is situated between Brandywine and Chrl:i- 
tinna Creeks, one mile above their junction, and two 
-J miles west firom Delaware River. (See Alap.) 

6 
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1643* a fort on the island of Tinicum^* a few miles below 
hEstMt Philadelphia. *The territory occupied by the Swedes, 
^SSSuSt extending from Cape Henlopen to the falfc in the Del- 
terriioryj aware, Opposite Trenton,t was called New Sweden. 
s. oivean 16. ^In 1640, the Long Island and New Jersey In- 
^ShSian dians began to show symptoms of hostility towards the 
^2wS?Si" Dutch. Provoked by dishonest traders, and maddened 
^^^a^^ by rum, they attacked the settlements on Staten Island^ 
and threatened New Amsterdam. A fruitless expedi- 

a. M41. ^oni* against the Delawares of New Jersey was the 

consequence. *The war continued, with various sue- 

1643. cess, until 1643, when the Dutch solicited peace ; and 

*4 fttSSe*©? ^y ^® mediation oi the wise and good Koger Wil- 

^Shatwon ^^'^^'^ ^ hnei truce was obtained.^ But confidence 

iftermSw- could not easily be restored, for revenge still rankled 

b, April in the hearts of the Indians, and in a few months they 
«. Sept. again began* the work of blood and desolation. 

4. GiMdn 17. ^The Dutch now engaged in their service Cap- 
tiuSSu^ tain John Underbill, an Englishman who had settl^ 
%^mL 0° Long Island, and who had previously distinguished 
himself in the Indian wars of New England. Having 
raised a considerable number of men under Kieft's au- 
«L probftbijr thority, he defeated^* the Indians on Long Island, and 
"* also at Strickland's Plain,^ or Horseneck, on the mainr 

land. 
vl^Sirtif' 18. »The war was finally terminated by the medi- 
ntSZedi ation of the Iroquois, who, claiming a sovereignty over 
the Algonquin tribes around Manhattan, proposed 
•. IMS. terms oi peace, whichwere gladly accepted • by both par- 
f. whM a ties. •The fame of Kieft is tarnished by the exceeding 
cniiitvmi cruelty which he practiced towards the Indians. The 
^^WtT^ colonists requesting his recall, and the West India Com- 
pany disclaiming his barbarous policy, in 1647 he em- 
1647. barked for Europe in a richly laden vessel, but the ship 

* TVntoMii is a long narrow Island In Delaware River, belonginc to Pennsylvania 
twelve miles, by the river*s course, S.W. ft^m Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 168.) 

t Trtmtu%y now the capital of New Jersey, is situated on the E. side of Delawan 
River, thirty miles N.E. Arom Philadelphia, and flfty-^ve S.W. from New York. (See 
Map, p. 226, and also p. 228.) 

% Staten Uland^ belonging to the State of New York, is foiurand a half miles S.E. tnm 
New York city. It is about thirty-five miles in circumference. It has Newark Bay 
on the north, Raritan Bay on the south, and a nanow channel, called Staten Island 
Sound, cm the west. (Bee Map, p. 117, and p. S26.) 

% StriekknuTs Plain, is at the western extremity of the state of Connecticut, in the 
piesent town of Greenwich. The peninsula on which the {rialn is situated was called 
Hm'ttnecky because it was early used as a pasture for horses. 
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was wrecked on the coast of Wales, and the unhappy 1647. 

goremor perished. ' 

19. ^William Kieft was succeeded^ by Peter Stay- 



yesant, the most noted of the goyemors of New Neth- *'J5^* 
erlands. By his iudicioos treatment of the Indians he ,g^I?5JJi,. 
conciliated their mvor, and such a change did he pro- ^"SHJHF 
duce in their feeling towards the Dutch, that he was 
accused of endeavonng to enlist them in a general war 
against the English. 

20. 'After long continued boundary disputes with %, Qfktt 
the colonies of New England, Stujn^esant relinquished SH^itSSf 
a pcniioa a( his claims, and concluded a proyisional 1650. 
treaty,** which allowed New N^erlands to extend on b. sept 
Long Idand as &r as Oyster Bay,* and on the main- 

land as &r as Greenwicn,t near the present boundary 
between New Yoric and Connecticut 'For the pur- t.Qrf»i 
poee of placing a barrier to the encroachments of the hmjrjyn 
Swedes on the south, in 1651 Stuyvesant built Fort ^^"^T' 
Casimir on the site of the present town of Newcastle,^ 
within five miles of the Swedish fort at Christiana. 
The Swedes, however, soon after obtained possession* ^ ^^^ 
of the fort by stratagem, and overpowered the garrison. 

21. ^The home government, mdignant at the out- 4. oimm 
rage of the Swedes, ordered Stuyvesant to reduce them tS^^mt 
to submission. With six hundred men the governor %^St. 
sailed for this purpose in 1655, and soon compelled the 
surrender^ of all the Swedish fortresses. Honorable a. sept «■« 
terms were granted to the inhabitants. Those who ^^ 
quietly submitted to the authority of the Dutch retained 

the possession of their estates; the jpfovemor, Rising, 
was conveyed to Europe; a few of the colonists re- 
moved to Maryland and Virginia, and the country was 
placed under the government g[ deputies of New Neth- 
erlands. 

22. »Such was the end ctf the little Protestant colony »jyy» 
of New Sweden. It was a religious and intelligent chorMterjf 
community, — ^preservmg peace with the natives, ever eoumy? 

* Ojf§ter Ban is on the north side of Lens bland, at the N.E. extremity of Qoeena 
County, thirty miles N.E. frOm New York city. 

t Oree»wiek ia the S. Western town of Conneetkat Byram River enteit the S<mnd 
on the boundary between C!onnecticntand New Ycnrk. 

t Jfewciutle is on the west side of Delaware River, in the state of Delaware, thirty-two 
mites S.W. from Philadelphia. The northern boundary of the state l« part of the elr- 
comference of a circle drawn tWelve miles distant from Newcastle. ^Soe Map, p. 191.) 
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1655* cherishing a fond attachment to the mother country 

and loyalty towards its sovereign ; and long after theii 

conquest hy the Dutch, and the subsequent transfer to 

England, the Swedes of the Delaware remained the 

objects of generous and disinterested regard at the 

court of Stockholm. 

1. What In- 23. ^ While the forces of the Dutch were withdrawn 

MmooSS^ from New Amsterdam^ in the expedition against the 

'^fiSeT*' Swedes, the neighbonng Indians appeared in force 

before the city, and ravaged the surrounding country. 

The return of the expedition restored confidence ; — 

peace was concluded, and the captives were ransomed. 

a. June. 24. *In 1663 the viUag^e of Esopus, now Kingston,* 

QtiXSr%. was suddenly attacked* by the Indians, and sixty-five 

^^SSSl ^^ ^® inhabitants were either killed or carried away 

wutherl ^P^^®' -^ ^^^^^ fr^^ ^^w Amsterdam being sent to 

9uU(ifiM§ their assistance, the Indians were pursued to their vil- 

"^ lages; their fields were laid waste; many of their 

warriors were killed, and a number of the captives 

were released. These vigorous measures were followed 

by a truce in December, and a treaty of peace in the 

b.iM4. May following.^ 

8. What a ^^' 'Although the Dutch retained possession of the 
SSw^aria Country as far south as Cape Henlopen, yet their claims 
NefhefSStdi ^®^® resisted, both by Lord Baltimore, the proprietor 
-4»ui JthA of Maryland, and by the governor of Virginia. The 
*^Duteh southern boundary of New Netherlands was never 
^*^ ^ definitely settled. At the north, the subject of bounda- 
ries was still more troublesome ; Massachusetts claimed 
an indefinite extent of territory westward, Connecticut 
had increased her pretensions on Long Island, and 
her setdements were steadily advancing towards the 
Hudson. 

4. What du- 26. ^Added to these difficulties from without, dis- 
mSSmSrut Contents had arisen among the Dutch themselves. 
the Dutch? The New England notions of popular rights began to 

Srevail ; — ^the people, hitherto accustomed to implicit 
eference to the will of their rulers, began to demand 

5. HcMtoere greater privileges as citizens, and a share in the gov- 
mandtmeti emmeut. ^Stuyvesaut resisted the demands of the 

* Kingston, fonneriy called Esopas, is on the W. side of Hadaon River, in Ulslet 
County, about ninety miles N. from New Yorlc city. 
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people, and was sustained by the home ffOTemment 1664* 
*The prevalence of liberal principles, and the unjust i^j^^gj^gg 
exactions of an arbitrary government, had alienated •JJJ^J' 
the affections of the people, and when rumors of an ^l^j^J^^ 
English invasion reached them, they were already pre- SSeium- 
pared to submit to English authonty, in the hope of ****' 
obtaining English rights. 

27. 'Early in 16^, during a period of peace be- ^ |^j^ ^ 
tween Engmnd and Holland, the king of England, ^fSuut'S^ 
indifferent to the claims of the Dutch, granted* to his '^f^f 
brother James, the Duke of York, the whole territory •.Muehci: 
from the Connecticut River to the shores of the Del- 
aware. 'The duke soon fitted out a squadron under 2^£!!!f,^ 
Colonel Nichols, with orders to take possession of the oStrnM- 
Dutch province. The arrival of the fleet found New ^,%ctSi 
Amsterdam in a defenceless state. The governor, '^SiSoif 
Stuyvesant, faithfiil to his employers, assembled his ^'"'*^* 
council and proposed a defence of the place ; but it 

was in vain that he endeavored to infuse his own spirit 
into his people, and it was not until after the capitu- 
lation had been agreed** to by the magistrates, that he k. aept*. 
reluctantly sijg^ed* it «. Sept. t. 

28. ^The rail of the capital, which now received the 4. wjm 
name of New York, was followed by the surrender' iSSuSfZ 
of the settlement at Fort Orange, which received the ^SSl^ 
name of Albany, and by the general submission of the a. oet 4. 
province, with its subordinate settlements on the Del- e. Oet ii. 
aware.* 'The government of England was acknowl- yjjjj^ 
edged over the whole early in October, 1664. ESSmfac- 

29. 'Thus, while England and Nfolland were at towwjrtti 
peace, by an act of the most flagrant injustice, the wSotef 
Dutch dominion in America was overthrown after an liJ[^JIl 
existence of little more than half a century. 'Previous *^SfJ2»?^ 
to the surrender, the Duke of York had conveyed' to ffjj««' 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret all that por- ^'^^^ 
tion of New Netherlands which now forms the state ^|jg£*^ 
of New Jersey, over which a separate government was ^^gjjf 
established under its proprietors. 'The settlements on terett 
the DelaAvare, subsequently called " The Territories," iad^Tu 
were connected with the province of New York until ^igfr^ 
their purchase* by William Penn in 1682, when they ff.8Mp.iso; 
were ioined to the government of Pennsylvania. 
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SECTION n. 

KZW TOBX 10 1764. (dBLAITABS^ 

moLUDBD mrm. 1682.) 

1. 'On the surrender of New 

Netherlands, the new name of its 

capital was extended to the whole 

territory emtaioed under the goy- 

I664> amment of the Duke of York. Long Island, which 

J ,^j^ had been previously granted* to the Extl of Sterling, 

j^g'yg^ was now, in total disr^ard of the claims of Conneo- 

«^|terA« ticut, purchased bj the duke, and has since remained 

M!ir&^ a part of New York. "^ The Territories," comi»ising 

'"^' the present Delaware, remained under the jurisdicti<m 

•.ica. ^f ff^^ York, and were ruled by deputies appointed 

by the goyemora of the latter. 
9.c»MM 2. *Colonel Nichols, the first English goremor of 
JISSSS&&- the proYince, exercised both executive and l^^ative 
^Snenur powers, but no rights of representation were conceded 
***^- to the people. The Dutch tides to land were held to 
be invalid^ and the fees exacted for their renewal were 
I a source of much profit to the new ^vernor. The 
people were disappointed in not obtaining a represent- 
ative government, yet it must be admitted that the 
governor, considering his arbitrary powers, ruled with 
much moderation. 
1667. 3. *Under Lovelace, the successor of Nichols, the 
arbitrary s]rstem of the new government was more 
1670. folly developed. The neople (Molested against being 
JitSitS^M ^*^^ ^^ ^^ support of a government in which they 
mnghov had no voice, ana when their proceedings were trans- 
mitted to the governor, they were declared ^ scanda- 
lous, illegal, and seditious," and were ordered to be 
burned by the common hangman. 

• DBLAWARE, one of the Middle States, imd. next to Rhode bland, the nnallesC ia 
Ihe Union, contains an area of Irat little more than S,000 square miles. The soothem 
nan of the state Is level and sandy; the northern moderately hilly and much ; whil« 
me western border contains an elevated table land, dividing the waleis whira fUl Inlo 
Sue Chesapeake ftom those which ilow into Delaware Bay. 
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4. 'A war having broken out between England and 16T9* 
Holland in 1672, in the following year the latter dis- .^^^ ' 
patched a small squadron to destroy the commerce of ^ ^^\ 
the English colonies. Arriving at New York during i. o<m «» 
the absence of the governor, the city was surrendered* aSTlw^ 
by the traitorous and cowardly Manning, without any SSSu^ »? 
attempt at defence. New Jersey made no resistance, £ji^f^ 
and the settlements on the Delaware followed the ex- gj^jgy 
ample. The name New Netherlands was again re- ^^ ^ 
vived, but it was of diort continuance. In February jg^^ ^ 
of the following year peace was concluded** between ^ p^ i", 
the contending powers, and early in November New 
Netherlands was again surrendered to the English. 

5. *Doubts having been raised as to the validity of s. ift^iw 
the Duke of York's title, because it had been granted yi^^SSuSm 
while the Ehitch were in full and peaceful possession J^JIfSSi 
of the country, and because the country had since been ^^''**^^ 
reconquered by them, the duke thought it prudent to 
obtain* from his brother, the king, a new patent, e.j«i7t. 
confirming the former grant 'The office of gov- rwhi>wm 
emor was conferred' on Edmund Andros, who af- ^l^iSfi 
terwards became distinguished as the tyrant of New d. joij n. 
England. 

6. *His government was arbitrary ; no representa- \SSS^ 
tion was lulowed the people, and taxes were levied ^j^^^^^ 
without their consent »As the Duke of York claimed ^ ^»*rmi 
flie country as far east as the Connecticut River, in the 1676. 
following summer Andros proceeded to Saybrook, and \eM^i£ 
attempted* to enforce the claim ; but the spirited re- S^ffSnL 
sistance of the people compelled him to return without ^^gj^^ 
accomplishing his object tieutt 

7. 'Andros likewise attempted' to extend his iuris-*-''^^,^^ 
diction over New Jersey, claiming it as a dependency •. to Mm 
of New York, although it had previously been re- f^ x^l^x^^ 
granted* by the duke to Berkeley and Carteret ^In i- JJy p »» 
1682 the " Territories," now forming the state of Del- ^^^2 
aware, were granted'^ by the Duke of York to Wil- ^ wfuu/vr 
liam Penn, from which time until the Revolution they ^f^5gf 
were united with Pennsylvania, or remained under toryqfDti- 
the jurisdiction of her governors. h. see i». ist 

8. 'Andros having returned to England, Colonel %.whowm 
.Thomas Dongan, a Catholic, was a{^mted governor, ^jSSrSH 
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1683. and arrived in the province in 1683. 'Through the 
' lUfu^r 2idvice of William Penn the duke had instructed Don- 
amSt(uui» ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ assembly of representatives. The as- 
„ «Mw^ sembly, with the approval of the governor, established 

tibertiet" a " CHARTER OF LIBERTIES," which COUCedcd tO the 

*a!Uw!t!' people many important rights which they had not pre- 
' viously enjoyed, 
s. What 9. *The charter declared that " supreme legislative 
^tJiom power should for ever reside in the governor, council, 
c&nS-J ^"^ people, met in general assembly ; — ^that every free- 
holder and freeman might vote for representatives with- 
out restraint, — ^that no freeman should suffer, but by 
judgment of his peers, and that all trials should be by 
a jury of twelve men, — that no tax should be assessed, 
on any pretence whatever, but by the consent of the 
assembly, — that no seaman or soldier should be quar- 
tered on the inhabitants against their will, — ^that no 
martial law should exist, — and that no person profess- 
ing faith in God, by Jesus Christ, should at any time, 
be in any way disquieted or questioned for any differ- 
ieatywa$ ^^^^ ^^ Opinion in matters of religion." »In 1684 the 
««j^<» governors of New York and Virginia met the deputies 
b. Auf. i«. of the Five Nations at Albany, and renewed** with 
them a treaty of peace. 
1685. 10. <0n the accession* of the Duke of York to the 
^^* throne of England, with the title of James II., the 
hurary^ hopcs which the people entertained, of a permanent 
nStoSS^Se representative government, were, in a measure, de- 
*S;S27r?f feated. A direct tax was decreed, — ^printing presses, 
the dread of tyrants, were forbidden in the province ; 
and many arbitrary exactions were imposed on the 
people. 
\J^J^ 11- *It was the evident intention of the king to in- 
^jrodt^ troduce the Catholic religion into the province, and 
catfJuere- most of the officers appointed by him were of that faith. 
6. m^L- 'Among other modes of introducing popery, James in- 
JSoonSan structed Governor Dongan to favor the introduction of 
receive^nd Catholic priests, by the French, among the Iroquois ; 
%e»i»t thA but Dongan, althouffh a Catholic, clearly seeing the 
^"^5^*^ ambitious designs of the French for extending their 
jKSi2fa£Si influeJtice over the Indian tribes, resisted the measure. 
vSiSrmcM ^Xhe Iroquois remained attached to the English, and. 
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long carried on a violent warfare against the French. 1€8T« 

During the administration of Dongan the French made 

two invasions* of the territory of the Iroquois, neither JJ" *^ 
of which was successful 

12. ^Dongan was succeeded by Francis Nicholson, 1688. 
the lieutenant-general of Andros. Andros had been ^ill^& 
previously** appointed governor of New England, and ^^*3? 
his authority was now extended over the province of Aj^^j 
New York. *The discontents of the people had been b. sae p. ••.: 
gradually increasing since the conquest from the Dutch. *vfJJ2rate 
and when, in 1689, news arrived of the accession ot fc^vt th» 
William and Mary to the throne of England, the peo- 2Sm£^ 
pie joyfully received the intelligence, and rose in open JSiMSyj 
rebellion to the existin|f government. 1689. 

13. »One Jacob Leisler, a captain of the militia, J^^j^^ 
aided by several hundred men in arms, with the gen- tn0 proeted- 
eral approbation of the citizens took possession* of the iff Sid nf 
fort at New York, in the name of Wflliam and Mary; ^JJJ'^JJ^ 
while Nicholson, after having vainly endeavored to 
counteract the movements of the people, secretly went 

on board a ship and sailed for England. ^The ma- ^ wkudu 
gistrates of the city, however, being opposed to the as- ^JJ^J'Jf^ 
sumption of Leisler, repaired to Albany, where the atyitJ 
authority of Leisler was denied, although, in both 
places, the government was administered in the name 
of William and Mary. 

14. *Milborne, the son-in-law of Leisler, was sent to f. whaitt 
Albany to demand the surrender of the fort ; but, meet- hornftem- 
ing with opposition, he returned without accomplishing ^TS^?/^ 
his object. 'In December, letters arrived from the king, g, j^j^ ^ 
empowering Nnholson, or whoever administered the ^SSn^SSi- 
government in his absence, to take the chief command AifSIa 
of the province. Leisler regarded the letter as ad- t^iiowdud 
dressed to himself, and assumed the title and authority gvdthJmJ 
of lieutenant-governor. 1690. 

15. ■'King William's war having at this period bro- t. cH^etm 
ken out, in February,* 1690, a party of about three SSdSn^ 
hundred French and Indians fell upon Schenectady, a '^'*'*'^ 
village on the Mohawk, killed sixty persons, took thirty 

prisoners, and burned the place. •Soon after this event, 

the northern portion of the province, terrified by the ^SSmf 

6* 



iio»<irsc^ 



d. Feb. 18. 
8. Whatoc- 
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10M« recent calamity, and troubled by domestic fiurticns^ 

' ]rielded to the authority of Leisler. 

jj^yj«J* 16. *The northern colonies, roused by the atrocities 
northern of the French and their savage allies at the commence- 
iSPaU ment of King William's war, resolred to attack the 
'^^[ir enemy in turn. After ^e successful expedition* of Sir 
SioSi William Phipps against Port Royal New York, Mas- 
^ sachusetts, and Connecticut, united for the reduction of 
^PM^'tL^ Montreal and Quebec. The naval armament sent 
b. sae p. M. ^^inst Quebec was wholly unmicces^uL^ The land 
expedition, planned by Leisler, and placed under the 
command of General Winthrop of Connecticut, pro- 
ceeded as &r as Wood Creek,* near the head of I^ke 
Champlain,t when nckness, die want of provisions, 
and dissensions among the officers, compell^ a return. 
1691. 17. 'Early in 1691 Richard In^ldsby arrived at 
■iff^ci ^®^ York, and announced the appomtment of C(^oim1 
^^JL^ Sloug^ter, as governor of the province. He bore a 
gouubyt commission as captain, and without producing any 
order from the king, or from Sloughter, haughtdy de- 
ft. p«b.f, manded* of Leisl^ the surrender of ^ fort With 
this demand Leisler refused to con^dy. He protested 
apfainst the lawless proceedings of Ingold^y, but de- 
chred his readiness to yield the government to Slough- 
ter on his arrival 
d. Manh n. 18. *At length, in March, Sloughter himself arrived,' 
^sSSph^ and Leiderimmedkt^ysent messengers to receive his 
^wluaJS^ orders. The messengers were detained, and Ii^ldsby 
^unoedt was twicc seut to the fort wiUi a verbal commission to 
i whudu ^™^*^^ ^^ surrender. <Leisler at first hesitated to 
^toitenjr yield to his inveterate enemy, preferring to deliTer the 
^JiM, and FHTt into the hands of Sloiij^ter himself; but, as his 
SerlXSi messengers and his letters to Sloughter were unheeded, 
the next day he personally surr^idered ^ ibrt, and, 

• WhU Creek, in Washington Coanty, New York, flows north, nad fUls into the 
■oath «nd of Lain Clmmplatn, at tlie villago of Whitehall. The narrow body of watec. 
however, between Whitehall and Ticonderoga, ii often called Senth River. Through 
a eo nsldeia ble portion of its eonne Wood Craek is now used as a part of ^e Cham- 
plain Canal. ThereisitnotherWoodCreek hi Oneida County, New Yoik. (See p. 181.) 

t />«*« Champiain lies between the states of New York and Vermont, and extends 
ttna or tive miles into Canada, ft is about 190 railes in length, and varies Aon half a 
wXih to lUteen miles in width, ite sonthem portion being the narrowest Its ootlet is 
the Sorel or UlcheUen, throuffh which U discharges its waters into the St LawvenceL 
This lake was discovered in 1609 by Samuel Champiain, the founder of Quebec 
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witk Milbome and others, was immediately thrown 1M1» 
into i^ieon. ' 

19. ^Leisler and Milborae were soon after tried on l^SfSii^ 
die charge of heinff rebels and traitors, and were con- 2J^^;jj<2^ 
demned to death, hot Slon^hter hesitated to pat the 
sentence in ezecnti(Hi. At kngth the 'enemies of the 
condemned, when no other measures conld prerail 

with the goTemOT, inrited him to a feast, and, when 
his reason was drowned in wine, persuaded him to ••Mtjr«. 
sign the death warrant Before he recorered from his \S!!%Sk' 
intoxication tfie prisoners were executed.* "Their "SStiT 
estates were confiscated, but were afterwards, on ap- \ M^tei 
plication to the king, restored to their heirs. *^^Sn^ 

20. »In June, Sloughter met a council of the Iro- g^j^fitSr^, 
qnois, or Fire Nations, at Albany, and renewed the mtmS^nu- 
treaties which had formerly been m force. Soon after, ^ ^ ^ 
hnying returned to New York, he ended, by a sudden «. 'wmwmr' 
death,^ a short, weak, and turbulent administration. •^2^2' 
4n die mean time the English, widi their Indian allies, *^£SSt 
the Iroquois, carried on the war against the French, •JjjJ^T' 
and, under Major Schuyler, made a successftil attack 1592. 
on the French settlements be3rond Lake Champlain. g. mmtum 

21. ^Benjamin Fletcher, ue next goTcmor of the tSf^rcSS. 
jHTOvince, was a man of strong passions, and of mod- "•<«**■' 
erate abilities ; but he had the prudence to follow the ^'^S^yX 
counsels of Schuyler, in his intercourse with the In- j^lS^SStt- 
dians. *The Iroquois remained the active allies of the '"J^^^S^ 
Englt^, and their situation in a great measure screened 1 593 
the province of New York from the attacks of the 7. wkati» 
French. Fte/cy* 

22. 'Fletcher having been authorized by the crown SJSI^ 
to take the command of the militia of Connecticut, he ^^ ^ 
proceeded lo Hartford to execute his commission ; but sm pTiw. 
the people resisted,' and he was forced to return with- tn2r^£ 
out accomplishing his object •He labored with great '^Jj^ 
zeal, in endeavonng to establish the English church ; ehureki 
but tlM peo|4e demanded toleration, and the assembly l^^^- 
resolutely opposed the pretensions of the governor. ^J!^2? 
•In 1096 the French, under Frontenac, with a large ^^^^^ 
force, made an unsuccessful invasion"* (k the territory ]«. whm 
of the Iroquois. ••In the following year King William's **'^j£i?^ 
war was terminated by the peace of Ryswick.* • 8»pt m. 
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1698. 23. >In 1698, the Earl of Bellamont, an Irish peer, 
^^pjjjij^ a man of energy and integrity, succeeded* Fletcher in 
1. What a the administration of the government of New York, 
sSuitwnt, and, in the following year, New Hampshire and Mas- 
S&M^tbt sachusetts were added to his jurisdiction. ^Piracy had 
>«^^ at this time increased to an alarming extent, infesting 
%Qrpiracy7 every sea from America to China ; and Bellamont had 
heen particularly instructed to put an end to this evil 
on the American coast 
2. cf Bella- 24. *For this purpose, hefore his departure for 
foruto9uv Amenca, m connexion with several persons ot dis- 
vretaui tjnctjon he had equipped a vessel, the command of 
« What u which was given to William Kidd. *Kidd, himself 
^^^Sdf^ however, soon after turned pirate, and became the ter- 
ror of the seas ; but, at length, appearing publicly at 
b. July. i«». Boston, he was arrested,** and sent to England, where 
. c May 28. he was tried and executed.' •Bellamont and his part- 
5. wtuu iiers were charged with abetting Kidd in his piracies, 
^'^^J^dc''" ^^^ sharing the plunder, but after an examination in 
^SmarS?' ^® House of CJommous, nothing could be found to crim- 
inate them. 
1701. 25. 'On the death** of Bellamont, the vicious, haugh- 
^^'whBAU ^y^ ^^^ intolerant Lord Combury was appointed gov- 
taidqfthe emor of New York, and New Jersey was soon aJter- 
S^, and%e wards added to his jurisdiction, — the proprietors of the 
^'fSfiaS^ latter province having surrendered their rights to the 
m2 ^^°^^ ^° 1702.« ^On the arrival^ of Combury, the 
e swj p 140 P'o^^ce was divided between two violent factions, the 
f. May. ' friends and the enemies of the late unfortunate Leisler ; 
^ihemteof *^^ *^® ^^^ governor, by espousing the cause of the 
the province latter, and by persecuting with unrelenting hate all 
^va^. and denominations except that of the Church of England, 
da^^hSn soon rendered himself odious to the great mass of the 
people? people. 

^itS^rto ^^' '^® likewise embezzled the public money, — 
Teopie to r«- Contracted debts which hjB was unable to pay, — ^re- 
****J^z7'** peatedly dissolved the assembly for opposition to his 
wishes, — and, by his petty tyranny, and dissolute hab- 
its, soon weakened his influence with all parties, who 
t. whMfoi- repeatedly requested his recall. 'Being deprived' of 
m^^%om ^® office, his creditors threw him into the same prison 
QffieeJ • where he had unjustly confined many worthier men, 
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and where he remained a prisoner^ for deht, until the 1T08. 

death of his father, hy elevating him to the peerage, 

entitled him to his liberation. 

27. *A8 the history of the successire administrations JjJJSgJ,^ 
of the governors of New York, from this period until ^v^/ouot? 
the time of the French and Inaian Mrar, would possess tSrMtSSi 
little interest for the general reader, a few of the more 
important events only will be mentioned. 

28. «Clueen Anne's Mrar having broken out in 1702, 1709. 
the northern colonies, in 1709, made extensive prepara- JuJ'J^ 
tions for an attack on Canada. While the New feng- i^JJJg^ 
land colonies were preparin^f a naval armament to co- pgMr 
operate with one expected from England, New York mnd «^ 
and New Jersey raised a force of eighteen hundred *2%r* 
men to march against Montreal by way of Lake Cham- **^'^' 
plain. This force proceeded as ^ as Wood Creek,* ••n.p.im. 
when, learning that the armament promised from Eng- 
land had been sent to Portugal, the expedition was 
abandoned. 

29. »Soon after, the project was renewed, and a large 1711. 
fleet under the command of Sir Hovenden Walker 9.aivetm 
being sent from England to co-operate with the colonial SSmow^ 
forces, an expedition of four thousand men from New •^**^'- 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, commenced its 
march towards Canada. The fleet bemg shattered** by ^^^ «♦ >• 
a storm, and returning to England, the land expedition, ^' 
after proceeding as far as Lake Gteorge,* was likewise 
compelled to return. 

30. *The debt incurred by New York, in these ex- i^^tZ 
peditions, remained a heavy burden upon her resources ^^^^jf^ 
for many years. »In 1 7 1 3 the Tuscaroras, having been 1713 
defeated in a war with the Carolinians, migrated to the 5. or Me 
north, and joined the confederacy of the Five Nations. ^^nJ 
—afterwards known as the " Six Nations." J^^^il 

31. 'The treaty of Utrecht in 1713« put an end to %.Qfthe 
Gtueen Anne's war, and, if we except the brief interval ^^j 

* Lake OeorgBy called by the French Lac SacrameiU, on account of the parity of ita 
waters, and now frequently called the Horican, lies mostly between Washinfton and 
Warren Connties, near the somhem extremity of Lake Champlain, with which its out- 
let communicates. It is a beautiful sheet of water, 330 feet above the Hudson, and 
surrounded by high hills ; it is thirty-three miles in length, and ftom two to three in 
width, and is interspersed with numerous islands. Lake Georfe was kmf oonspicuoM 
in the early wars of the country, and several memorable battles were fought on iu bar 
ders. (See Map, p. 181.) 
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If It* of King George's war,» relieved the English colonies, 

Zim^^viZ during a period of forty years, from the depredations 

1722. ^^ ^6 French and their Indian allies. ^In 1722 the 

JJ^ goremors of New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 

tow Atfuftf met the deputies of the Iroquois at Alhany, for the pur 

^'^mi^ pose of confirming treaties, and transacting other busi* 

f. What m- oess. 'During the same year Governor Burnett estab- 

fSSnSlStu lushed a trading-house at Oswego,* on the southeastern 

Of^ffot shore of Lake Ontario; and in 1727 a fort was com- 

%Farwfku ploted at the same place. *The primary object of this 

"^^' frontier establishment was to secure the favor of the 

Indians, by a direct triade with them, which had before 

been ennossed by the French. 
j^wh at 32. ^The French, at this time, had evidently formed 
^S^JSh the Scheme of confining Uie Cnglish to the territory 
J^"'*'^^ east of the Alleghanies, by erecting a line of forts and 

tradintr-kouses on the western waters, and by securing 

I. What the influence of the western tribes. 'With this view, 

mSmtan- ^ ^^'^^ ^'^Y renewed the fortress at Niagara,f which 

piaytdi ^ye them amtrol over the comm^ce of the remote 

1731. interior. Five years later they established a garrkon 

on the eastern shore of Lake dhamplain, but socm after 

removed it to Crown Point^ on the western shore. 
6. whtttu '^^^ latter defended the usuiu route to Canada, and 
^a^JSi S*"^® security to Montreal •With the exception of 
andei^^ the English fortress at Oswego, the French had pos- 
^wjg5j«« session of the entire countiy watered by the St Law- 
V. What torn rence and its tributaries, while their claims to Louisi- 



f^qfS g anfS on the west, embraced the whole valley of the 
JnSSf^. Mississippi. 

<^«^ 33. 'During the administration of Governor Cosby, 
pro»ecutum who Came out in 1732, the province was divided be- 
^S3«!Srt tween two violent parties, we liberal or democratic, 

^^SUmj ^^^ the aristocratic party. •A journal of the popular 



•(SeeyafelSS. 

t This place was in tiM . , , ,.— . _. ^ 

ara River. Ai earWas lS79afVeiiehoAoer, If. d»0alle,6aeloaed a mbaU epot here 
with Daliiadee. The fbrtiScatiaiM oace enclosed a spaee of ^ght aeies, and it was 
long tae greatest plaee south of Montreal and west of Albany. Tne American fort Ni- 
ow occupies the sHe of tiie old French fort. (See Ms«, p. 806.) 



■ in the state of New Tork, on a point of land at the month of Niaf- 



t Ortmn Point is a town in Bssez Cowitr, New Yorlc, on the western shore of Lake 
Charoplaln. Tlie ibrt, called by the nencn Ftrt FfdtrUy and afterwards repaired and 
called Ormm FtnU, wae sitaated on a point of land nojectiaff into the lake at the NX. 
extremity of the town, ninety-lhre miles, In a direct line, N.E. ftom Albany. Its site Is 
now marked by a heap of rains. 
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party haying attacked ^e measures of the governor ITOT* 
and council with some Tirulence, the editor was thrown ^j.p.ag. 
into prison,^ and prosecuted for a libel against the gor- c*'- 
emment Great excitement prevailed ; the editor was ^ ^^' ''**• 
zealou^y defended by able counsel ; and an independ- 1735. 
ent jury gave a verdict of acquittal.* o. j^. 

34. ^The people am>lauded their conduct, and, to lh^m 
Andrew Hamilton of Philadelphia, one of the defend- SSinSSt 
ers of the accused, the magistrates of the city of New ISSHi 
Y<Mrk {resented an elegant gold box, for his learned and ^SS^S^f 
generous defence of the rightsof mankind and the liberty 

of the press. *This important trial shows the prevail- ^ggfgff 
mg liberal sentiments of the people at that period, and «tat9, aiu 
may be regarded as one of the early germs of American ^USatS^ 
freedom. '•'*" 

35. *In 1741 a supposed necTO pk>t occasioned great 1741. 
excitement in the city of New York. There were then ^^^j^fH^ 
many slaves in the province, against idiom sumicion *^r^ff* 
was first directed by the robbery of a dwelling house. 

and by the frequent occurrence of fires evidently caused 
by design. The magistrates of the city having ofiered 
rewards^ pardon, and freedom, to any slave that would 
testify against incendiaries and conspirators, some aban 
doned females were induced to decmre that the negroes 
had combined to bum the city and make one of their 
number governor. 

36. ^There was soon no want of witnesses; (tie i.wkmwm 
number of the accused increased rapidly; and even ^1^^ 
white men were designated as concerned in the plot "•*^' 
Before the excitement was over more than thirty per- 
sons were executed ; — several of these were burned at 

the stake ; and many were transported to foreign parts. 

37. 'When all apprehensions of danger had sab- $.adwwm 
sided, and men began to reflect upon the madness of '^^gmSH* 
the project itself^ and the base character of most of the ^iSlHSm' 
witnesses, the reality of the plot began to be doubted ; iJ^St- 
and the people looked back with horror upon the nu- *•" 
merous and cruel punishments that had been inflicted. 

38. ^Boston and Salem have had their delusions of t. w?mi 
witchcraft, and New York its Negro Plot, in each of SS^fiSS, 
which many innocent persons sufiered death. These Sf^TptSSk 
mournful results show the necessity of exceeding cau- ««<'«»•«»'' 
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1741. tion and calm investigation in times of great public 

excitement, lest terror or deluded enthusiasm get the 

predominance of reason, and <^make madmen of us alL" 

39. *The subsequent history of New York, previous 

to the commencement of the French and Indian war, 

1745. contains few events of importance. In 1745, during 

^'aSSS ^^^ George's war, the savages in alliance with 

thembae. France made some incursions into the territory north 

f^qf /^ of Albany, and a few villages were deserted^ on their 

•[nov. ^PP^^^^ch. The province made some preparations to 

join the eastern colonies in an expedition against Can- 

1748. ada, but in 1748 a treaty of peace was concluded** be- 

b. Oct. 18. tween the contending powers, and New York again 

enjoyed a short interval of repose, soon to be disturbed 

by a conflict more sanguinary than any which had 

preceded. A connected history of that contest, in 

which all the colonies acted in concert, is given in the 

e. See p.m. " French and Indian War.*'* 



Qfu>f.u,oe. CHAPTER VII. 

NEW JERSEY.* 



Chapter 
VIL treat? 



9.inv>hat 1. *The territory embraced in the present state of 

jSrUi^ New Jersey was included in the Dutch province of 

"^dStf^ New Netherlands ; and the few events connected with 

its history, previous to the conquest by the English in 

J^^^ 1664, belong to that province. »In 1623 Fort Nassau 

^^^v was built on the eastern bank of the Delaware, but 

was soon after deserted. Probably a few years before 

this the Dutch began to form settlements at Bergen, 

and other places west of the Hudson, in the vicinity 

of New York ; but the first colonizing of the province 

dates, more properly, from the settlement of Elizabeth- 

1664. townt in 1664. 

* NEW JERSEY, one of the Middle States, bordering on the Atlantic, and lyink 
sonth of New York, and east of Pennsylvania and Delaware, contains -a area of about 
8,000 sqaare miles. The northern part of the state is monntainous, t' 3 middle is diver- 
sified by hills and valleys, and is well adapted to grazing and to .«o8t kinds of grahi, 
while the southern pert is level and sandy, and, to a great extent, barren ; Uie natoral 
growth of the soil being chiefly shr'ib oaks and yellow pines. 

t ElizabethtovH is situated on iiUizabethtown Creek, two and a half miles Arom its 
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2. 'Soon H£teT the grant of New Netherlands to the 1664. 
Duke of York, and previous to the surrender, the duke "Zl^j^TZ 
conveyed* that portion of the territory which is bounded i. whnt 
on the east, south, and west, respectively, by the Hud- jS7Jnit^ 
son, the sea, and the Delaware, and norUi by the 41st ^Xi^ 
degree and 40th minute of latitude, to Lord Bei^eley IS^^Tt 

nd Sir George Carteret, who were already proprietors •^***"^ 
of Carolina. This tract was called New Jersey, in ^ „,,^^ 
compliment to Carteret, who had been governor of the J|[5J*,J^ 

aland of Jersey,* and had defended it for the king tnet.mut 
during the civil war> fc-N^^p.*!. 

3. *To invite settlers to the country, the proprietors 1665. 
soon publish ed« a liberal constitution for the colony, e. Feb. ». 
promising freedom from taxation, except by the act of iJdS^tJu 
the colonial assembly, and securing equal privileges, ^jSfSHa^ 
and liberty of conscience to alL ♦In 1665 FhilipCar- **J5JJ?* 
teret, the first governor, arrived,'^ and establishea him- d. Aug. 
self at Elizabethtown, recently settled by emigrants ij^^tgw- 
from Long Island, and which became the first capital ^^* •^ 
of the mfant colony. theaipiuu 

4. 'New York and New England furnished most inee?^ 
of the early settlers, who were attracted by the salu- Ji^^,^ 
brity of the climate, and the liberal institutions which *Yi^f^' 
the inhabitants were to enjoy. "Fearing little from ^ ^^ 
the neighboring Indians, whose strengUi had been emuet^^ 
broken by long hostilities with the Dutch, and guarded wSSS^IX^ 
by the Five Nations and New York against the ap- ^'^^^'^ 
proaches of the French and their savage allies, the 
colonists of New Jersey, enjoying a happy security, 
escaped the dangers and privations which had afflicted 

the inhabitants of most of the other provinces. 

5. ^After a few years of quiet, domestic disputes 
began to disturb the repose of the colony. The pro- \Mr^ 
prietors, by their constitution, had required the pay- ^ ^^ 
ment, after 1670, of a penny or halfpenny an acre for 5^*^ 
the use of land ; but when the day of payment ar- twh^rn^ 
rived, the demand of the tribute met with general op- eoumyt 

entrance Into Staten bland Sound, and twelve miles S.W. from New York city. It 
was named from Lady Elizabeth Carteret, wife of Str George Carteret. (See Map, p. 
117, and p. 226.) 

• The Island of Jttrte^ is a strongly fortified island hi the English Channel, serenteeB 
mUes from the French coast It is twelve miles long, and has mn average width of 
about five mUes. 
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1#T0. position. Those who had purchased land of the In- 
dians refiised to acknowledge the claims of the pro- 
prietors, asserting that a deed from the former was 
1. wfuu paramount to any other title. ^A weak and dissolute 
^'TSiStf^' son of Sir George Carteret was induced to assume* 
ft. 1670. the government, and after two years of disputes and 
confusion, the establi^ed authority was set at defiance 
by open insurrection, and the governor was compelled 
b. itTL to return^ to England. 

1673. 6- *Itt the following year, during a Mrar with Hol- 
s. whatoc- land, the Dutch .regained' all their former possessions, 
SltMtMO' including New Jeiaey, but restored them to the £ng- 

c!aLT^». ^'«** *» ^^'^^' ^^^^ ^^ ®^»^ ^^ ^"^« ®^ York 

1674. obtained' a second charter, confirming the former 
d. Juirt. grant ; and, in disregard of the rights of Berkeley and 

%SthS^vrS- Carteret, appointed' Andros governor over the whole 
^j»^jg^ re-united province. On the application of Carteret, 
York, however, the duke consented to restore New Jersey ; 
•• '^^^ but he aiterwards endeavored^ to avoid the full per- 
formance of his engagement, by pretending that he 
had reserved certain rights of sovereignty over the 
country, which Andros seized every oppOTtunity of 
asserting. 
r674. 7. <In 1674 Lord Berkeley sold* his share of New 
^iSSStaJ' Jeraey to John Fenwick, in trust for Eldward Byllinge 
lUfjMMd/ and his assignees. *In the following year Philip Car- 
*'f<wy7 ' teret returned to New Jersey, and resumed the gov- 
4. Mareh «. emmcnt ; but the arbitrary proceedings of Andros long 
1 675. continued to disquiet the colony. Carteret, attempting 
^tif^^SSi?^ to establish a direct trade between England and New 
i^SftMm Jersey, was warmly opposed by Andros, who claimedi 
ttSrinSfoa. ^^^ ^^ ^vkQ his master, the right of rendering New 
Jersey tributary to New York, and even went so &r 
as to arrest Governor Carteret and convey him prisons 
to New York. * 

%.what dit- 8. *By]iinge, having become embarrassed in his 
^^ti^ fortunes, made an assignment of his share in the prov- 
'^efaSd ince to William Penn and two others, all Gluakers, 
£j?*yX whose first care was to efiect a diviaon of the territory 
^/•i^nemt between themselves and Sir George Carteret, that they 
might establish a separate government in accordance 
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with their peculiar leUgious principles. ^The division* 16T6* 
was accomplished^ wi&out difficvuty ; Carteret receiv- ^j^^^ 
ing the eastern portion of the province, which was i. ivtrntM- 
caQed East Jersey; and the assignees of By Hinge ui^pS^H^ 
die western porti<», which they named West Jersey. ''^ "***•' 
•The western pn^rietors then gave^ the settlers a free 1677. 
constitution, under the title of ^ Concessions," similar b. Mtrab ii. 
to that given by Berkeley and Carteret, granting all tS^„?tl! 
the important privile^ of civil and religious liberty. JJJ^jJJJV 

9. *The auUiors of the ^ Constitution" accompanied i.H«MiMrt 
its publicaticm with a special recommendation of the ^uHTtoSi 
province to the n^mbm of their own relifi^ous fra- tS^'4!!i 
temity, and in 1677 upwards of four hundred Quakers "^^^^ 
came over and settl^ in West New Jersey. *The «. wkatni- 
settlers being unexpectedly called upon by Andros to j^SZair 
acknowle^^ the sovereignty of the Duke of York, jJ^/orSi- 
and submit to taxation, they remonstrated earnestly «*»»»' 
with the duke, and the question was finally referred to 

the eminent jurist, Sir William Jones, for his decision. 

10. »Tbe result was a decision against the preten- 1680. 
sions of the duke, who immediately relinquished all ^J'^SHm!!- 
claims to the territory and the government Soon after, J^iiSSa 
he made a similar release in fevor erf" the representatives <^'** ****' 
of Carteret, in East Jersey, and tfie whole province thus * ^® ^ • 
became independent of foreign jurisdiction. h^ the 



11. "In 1681 the pfovemorof West Jersey convoked 'SrSSuSff 
the first representative assembly, which enacted* sev- 'y^Z^ 
end important laws for protecting' property, punishing *^^ 
crimes, establishing the rights of the people, and de- y.%S« iLi 
fining the powers of rulers. Hlie most remarkable J^^JfSt 
feature in the new laws was a provision, that, in all ^{^^ 
criminal cases except treason, murder, and theft, die d. Dee. mtil 
person aggrieved should have power to pardon the •l^JInoS*" 

(^nder. ' made of 

12. 'After the death* of Sir George Carteret, the SSiihS!% 
trustees of his estates ofiered his portion of the province 'tSXc^' 
for sale ; and in 1682 William Penn and eleven others, om?^ 

* Aeoording to Uie tonns uf the deed, the dtvldtnf line was to ran firom the moi# 
•oatheriy point of the east side of Uttle Egg Harbor, to the N. Weslera extremity of 
New Jersey ; which was declared to be a point on the Delaware Rirer in latitudtt 
V9 40", which Is IS' 39" farther north than the present N. Western e Amnlty of the 
state. Several partMatteniptswevenade, at dUibraat times, to ran the Uae, and mveh 
controversY urase from the dispates which these attempts occasioned. 
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1^89* members of the sociebr of Friends, purchased^ East 
a. Feb. 11, IS. Jersey, over which Robert Barclay, a Scotch gentle- 
man, the author of the ^ Apology for Quakers," was 
b.jaiys7, appointed^ governor for life. During his brief ad- 
e. He^in ^linistration' the colony received a large accession of 
i«o. emigrants, chiefly from Barclay's native county of 
Aberdeen, in Scotland. 

1685. 13. >0n the - accession of the Duke of York to the 
]iJSlmt^ throne, with the title of James II.,— disregarding his 
fvwSmS^ previous engagements, and having formed the design 
^rvS5f* ^^ annulling «3l the charters of the American colonies, 
^ jSnr ^^ ca^i^d writs to be issued against both the Jerseys, 
*^gg * and in 1688 the whole province was placed under me 
d.8eep.i». jurisdiction of Andros, who had already* become the 

•nd p. to. jtingjg governor of New York and New England. 
1688-9. 14. *The revolution in England terminated the 
^iSSSthe J^iithority of Andros, and from June, 1689, to August, 
'wojgrtof* 1692, no regular government existed in New Jersey, 

1^^ and during the following ten years the whole province 

t. What remained in an unsettled condition. *For a time New 

4Smthe!Sh York attempted to exert her authority over New Jersey, 

Hfl^^^j and at length the disagreements between the various 

proprietors and their respective adherents occasioned 

so much confusion, that the people found it difficult to 

ascertain in whom the government was legally vested. 

jJJJk« i«t- 4At length the proprietors, finding that their conflicting 

^pr^rietSi claims tended only to disturb the peace of their tem- 

^**tMr tories, and lessen their profits as owners of the soil, 

^!^n made a surrender* of their powers of government to 
e.Z«iis5. ^® crown ; and in 1702 New Jersey became a royal 
£ 8m p. 188. province, and was united' to New York, under the 
\iSo*jwleL gov®"**^®^* of Lord Combury. 

Sin gov- 15. 'From this period until 1738 the province re- 
g.iTOMTos. mained under tfie governors of New York, but with 

•ee p iw. * a distinct legislative assembly. 'The administration' 
*'mV of Lord Combury, consisting of little more than a his- 
iS!^?!* tory of his contentions with the assemblies of the prov- 

^'^^Snj^' ince, fully developed the partiality, frauds, and tyranny 

7. What of the governor, and served to awaken in the people a 
etSSmJ&i vigorous and v4:ilant spirit of liberty. ^The commis- 

X^7 slon and instructions of Combury formed the consti- 
tution of New Jersey until the Revolution. 
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16. 'In 1728 the assembly petitioned the king to iygi » 
separate the proyinoe from New York ; but the peti- ^a^mwum 
tion was disregarded until 1738, when, through the mJ^iiT 
influenoe of Lewis Morris, the application was granted, ^'v^^ 
and Mr. Morris himself receiySd 
the first commission as royal goy- 
emor oyer the separate pi^yinoe of 
New Jersey. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

1CABYLAKD> 



I. Jf» %9hti 



1. 'The second charter given* to the London Com- 1609. 
pany, embraced, within the limits of Virginia, all the ^'^j^ 
temtory which now forms the state of Maryland. <The 

country near the head of the Chesapeake was early i 

explored^ by the Virginians, and a profitable trade in ^' 
furs was established with the Indians. »In 1631 Wil- 4. Bvwhom 
liam Claybome, a man of resolute and enterprising coSS^Stt' 
spirit who had first been sent out as a surveyor, by the v^ortdi 
London Company, and who subsequently was appoint- \aUcftM 
ed a member of the council, and secretary of the col- a^iS^t 
ony, obtained* a royal license to traffic with the Indians, e. M»y «. 

2. •Under this license, which was confirmed** by a 1632. 
commission from the governor of Virginia, Clayborne J ^^,"; 
perfected several trading establishments which he had tuments'did 
previously formed ; one on the island of Kent,t nearly ^/S^?^ 

* MARYLAND, the most southern of the Middle States, is reary irregular in ito tmt 
line, and contains an area of about 11,000 square miles. The Chesapeake Bay runs 
nearly through the state from N. to 8^ dividing it into two parts, called the Eaftem 
Skmrt and the WesUm Share. The land on the eastern shore is generally level and 
low, and, in many places, is covered with stagnant waters ; yet the soil possesses con* 
siderable fertility. The country on the western shore, below the falls of the rivers, is 
similar to that on the eastern, but above the falls the country becomes gradually an- 
even and hilly, and in the western part of the state Ls mountainous. Iron ore is found 
in various parts of the state, and extensive beds of coal between the mountains in the 
western part. 

t ^enty the largest island in Chesapeake Bay, lies opposite Annapolis, near the east- 
ern shore, and belongs to Queen Anno*s County. It is nearly in the form of a triangle, 
and contains an area of about forty-five square miles (See Map, next page.) 
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IMS* opposite Annapolis,* in the rery heart oi Maryland ; 
TT^;;;^^ and one near the mouth of the Sosquehanna. ^Glay- 
•"iJJ^tJJ? borne had obtained a monopoly of the fur trade, and 
virginiai Virginia aimed at extending her jurisdiction over the 
large tract of unoccU}Ned territory lying between her 
boraers and those of the Dutch in New Netherlands, 
t. Bowwcn *But before the settlements of Claybome could be com- 
'SifMdj pleted, and the claim of Virginia. confirmed, a new 
province was formed within her limits, and a govern- 
ment established on a plan as extraordinary as its re- 
suits were benevolent 
9. wrmttt 3. »As early as 1621, Sir George Calvert, whose 
iSSBi&r ^^^ ^"^^ Ijotdi Baltimore, a Roman Catholic nobleman, 
^"'^^ influenced by a desire of opening in America a refuge 
for Catholics, who weie then nersecuted in England, 
had established a Catholic colony in Newfoundland, 
and had freely expended his estate in advancing its 
4. i^j'te ^^^^^^- *Bu^ ^^ fugged soil, the unfavorable cli- 
%ve»(^a mate, and the frequent annoyances from the hostile* 
vewjStSlk' French, soon destroyed all hopes of a flourishinsf col- 
^^ ony. »He next visited* Virginia, in whose mild and 
5. What fertile regions he hoped to find for his followers a 
'SSStSttf peacefid and quiet asylum. The Virginians, however, 
SiilSri received him with marked intolerance, and he soon 
cuvedi found that, even here, he could not enjoy his religious 
S^Zifim opinions in peace. 

*«?«/2r* ^' *^® ^®^ turned his attention to the unoccupied 

«jn,«»Mi country beyond the Potomac ; and as the dissolution of 

the result? the Loudon Company had restored to the monarch his 

1632. prerogative over the soil, Calvert, a favorite with the 

''wmoS^ royal family, found no difliculty in obtaining a charter 

$Sm7 ^^^ domains in that happy clime. 'The charter was 

b. April s5. probably drawn by the hand of Lord Baltimore him- 

^na^^ ed the royal seal, the same was made 
grwuedP^ out to his SOU Cocil. *The terri- 

* AnnapoUa, (fnrmeriy called Pmvidence,) now Uie eajrital 
of Maryland, is situated on the S. W. side of the River Severn, 
two miles fhnn its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. It is 
twenty-five miles 8. from BaltinuNre, and thirty-three N.E. 
from Wa.shington. The original plan of the city was de 
signed in the form of a circle, with the State-house on an 
eminence in the centre, and Uie street:*, like radii, diverging 
from it. (See Map.) 
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I Immm 



U3iry thus mnted,* extending north to the 40th degree, 1 W9* 
the latitude of Philadelphia, was now erected into a "Zl^^ 
separate province, and, in honor of Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. king of France, and wife of the 
Engli^ monarch, was named Maktland. 

5. 'TTie charter granted to Lord Baltimore, unlike i^J^ 
any which had hitherto passed the royal seal, secured y pg ^j y^ 
to the emigrants e<)uality in religious rights and civil — ' * 
freedom, and an independent share in uie legislation 
of the province. 'The laws of the colony were to be i:^^ 
established with the advice and approbation of a ma* %'«g^ 
jwritjr of the freemen, or their deputies; and althou^ **** 
Chnstiaaity was made the law of the land, yet no 
inreferencea were given to any sect or party. 

6. 'Maryland was also most carefully removed from t. wktaM^ 
all dependence upon the crown ; the proprietor was uSnifSS 
left frc^ and uncontrolled in his appointments to office; Jj fftSu 
•nd it was frurther expressly stipulated, that no tax ^^StT*" 
whatsoever should ever be imposed by the crown upon 

the inhabitants of the province. 

7. ^Under this liberal charter, Cecil Calvert, the son, «- o^mot 
who had succeeded to the honors and fortunes of his ^^^^[: 
&ther, found no difficulty in enlisting a sufficient ^9^^ 
number of emigrants to form a respectable colony ; *'"^''*^ 
nw was it long befinre ^ntlemen of birth and fortune 

were found ready to join in the enterprise. *Lord 
Baltimore himself^ having abandoned his original 1633. 
purpose of conducting the emigrants in person, ^^\SSJS!! 
pointed his brother, L^nard Calvert, to act as his lieu- ^omwSh 
taiant 

8. *In December, 1633, the latter, with about two 
hundred emigrants, mostly Roman Catholics, sailed** b. dm. •: 
ior the Potomac, where they arrived* in March of the 1634. 
following year. In obedience to the ejq^ress command *• ^J|J^ •• 
of the kinff, the emigrants were welcomed with cour- ticeotm^ 
tesy b]^ Harvey, the governor of Virginia, although 'Hf^oi 
Virginia had remonstrated afi^inst the grant to Lord aSd^iSiir 
Baltimore, as an invasion of her rights of trade with "^JjSSIa?' 
the Indians, and an encroachment on her territorial 

limits. ii%J 

9. ''Calvert, having proceeded about one hundred verfinutr' 
and fifty miles up the Potomac, found on its eastern ^uSuuHif 
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1634* bank the Indian village of Piscataway,* the chieftain 

~when' ^^ which would not bid him either go or stay, but told 

wmthejint him " He miffht use his own discretion." 'Deemincf 

tnade7 it Unsafe, however, to settle so high up the river, he 

descended the stream, entered the river now called St 

' Mary's,! and, about ten miles from its junction with 

the Fotomac, purchased of the Indians a village, where 

a. April t. he commenced* a settlement, to which was given the 

name St Mary's. 

M.B9towm 10. *The wise policy of Calvert, in papng the In- 

SSi/ar^ dians for their lands, and in treating them with lib- 

*^^/^ erality and kindness, secured their confidence and 

t De$crae friendship. 'The English obtained from the forests 

<j^^mL abundance of game, and as they had come into pos- 

the coumif. session of lands already cultivated, they looked forward 

with confidence to abundant harvests. No sufferings 

were endured, — ^no fears of want were excited, — and 

under the fostering care of its liberal proprietor the 

colony rapidly advanced in wealth and population. 

1635. 11. ^Early in 1635 the first legislative assembly of 

J^J^r^ ^® province was convened** at St Mary's, but as the 

iSfajSS^ records have been lost,« little is known of its proceed- 

bitT^ ings. 'Notwithstanding the pleasant auspices under 

b. March t. which the colony commenced, it did not long remain 
^MiimS' wholly exempt from intestine troubles. Claybome had, 
next ^e. from the first, refused to submit to the authority of Lord 

n-oSS Baltimore, and, acquiring confidence in his increasing 

wa-e muaed Strength, he resolved to maintain his possessions by 

lorwi force of arms. A bloody skirmish occurred** on one of 

d-Majr. the rivcrsj of Maryland, and several lives were lost, 

\J^^ but Clayborne's men were defeated and taken prisonera 

^eedMg 12. •Claybome himself had previously fled to Vir- 

tfM reSitton ginia, and, when reclaimed by Marylancf, he lyas sent 

tm!^ by the governor of Virginia to England for trial The 

' U38. ' Maryland assembly declared* him guilty of treasoui 

* This Indian viUace was fifteen miles S. from Washington, on the east side of the 
Pounnac, at the monUi of Piscataway Creek, oppoaite Mount Vernon, and near the site 
of the present Fort Washington. 

t The St. Mary's River, called by Calvert St. Oeorf eU.River, enters the Potomac fVom 
the north, about fifteen miles from the entrance of the latter into the Chesapeake. It 
Is properly a small arm or estuary of the Chesapeake. 

i Note.— This skirmish occurred either on the River Wk^mico, or the Ptom^k^, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland ; the former fifty-five miles, and the latter eighty miles 
8.E. fkom the Isle of Kent. 
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seized his estates, and declared them forfeited. In 1639. 

England, Clayborne applied to the king to gain redress 

for his allegecf wrongs ; but after a fiilT heEuring it was 
decided that the charter of Lx)rd Baltimore was valid 
against the earlier license of Clayborne, and thus the 
claims of the proprietor were fully confirmed. 

13. *At first the people of Maryland convened in 1639. 
general assembly for passing laws, — each freeman *teSrSo53 
being entitled to a vote ; but in 1639 the more con- •*^tS,**' 
venient form of a representative government was estab- ^/^^^ 
lished, — the people being allowed to send as many del- »»«»« ' 
egates to the general assembly as they should think 
proper. *At the same time a declaration of rights was t: wtmt 
adopted ; the powers of the proprietor were defined ; jSKwtSJi 
and all the liberties enjoyed by English subjects at "••*' 
home, were confirmed to the people of Maryland. 

1:4. 'About the same time some petty hostilities were J^J^* 
carried on af^ainst the Indians, which, in 1642, broke indumwar 
out mto a general Indian war, that was not terminated /oiunoedJ 
until 1644. 1644. 

15. *Early in 1645 Clayborne returned to Maryland, 1645. 
and, having succeeded in creating a rebellion, com- 4,what new 
pelled the governor to withdraw into Virginia for pro- uSTS£itd 
tection. 'The vacant government was immediately *K^r 
seized by the insurgents, who distinguished the period s. wjunwm 
of their dominion by disorder and misrule; and not- termnd' 
withstanding the most vigorous exertions of the gov- J!?JISJn». 
ernor, the revolt was not suppressed imtil August of 2tJS^,I2V 
the following year. 1646. 

16. * Although religious toleration had been declared, «. wjiatvm 
by the proprietor, one of the fundamental principles of JSSJore^ 
the social union over which he presided, yet the assem- "f^^f" 
bly, in order to give the principle the sanction of their 
authority, proceeded to incorporate it in the laws of the 1649. 
province. It was enacted* that no person, professing a. Maj l 
to believe in Jesus Christ, should be molested in respect 

of his religion, or the free exercise thereof; and that 
any one, who should reproach his neighbor with op- 
probrious names of religious distinction, should pay a 
fine to the person insulted. 

17. Thus Maryland quickly followed Rhode Island AoWrta*. 
m establishing religious toleration by law. 'While jS^JSS? 

7 
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1640« at this very period the Puritans were persecuting their 
"YTSteT" Protestant brethren in Massachusetts, and the Episco- 
eomjMTinm palians were retorting: the same severity on the Puri- 
itjwMjJ^- tans m Virginia, there weis forming, m Maryland, a 
other ooio' Sanctuary where all might worship, and none might 
"^^ oppress; and where even Protestants sought refuge 

from Protestant intolerance.* 

1660. 18. *In 1650 an important law was passed,* con- 

a. April i«. firming the division of the legislative tody into two 

iJniSi^iZo branches, an upper and a lower house ; the former 

^Sl?S^ consisting of the governor and council, appointed by 

the proprietor, and the latter of the burgesses or repre- 

f. What it sentatives, chosen by the people. *At the same session 

. *riji!»'5^ the rights of Lord Baltimore, as proprietor, were ad- 

iSan^f^ mitted, but all taxes were prohibited unless they were 

qftaxationt levied with the consent of the freemen. 

1 65 1 . 19. <In the mean time the parliament had established 

fiuinnir dw ^^ Supremacy in England, and had appointed** certain 

^jjJJ^menr commissioners, of whom Clayborne was one, to reduce 

with the and govern the colonies bordering on the bay ^f the 



mentj Chesapeake. *The commissioners appearing in Mary* 
^A^rii*" ^^^^^ Stone, the lieutenant of Lord Baltimore, was at 

d. Jidy 8. first removed* from his office, but was soon after re- 
1654. stored.* In 1654, upon the dissolution of the Long 
5. What Parliament, from which the commissioners had re- 

curredie- ceived their authority. Stone restored the full powers 

m^liSuSie of the proprietor ; but the commissioners, then m Vir- 
retrSoiicf gi^ia, again entered the province, and compelled Stone 
Qov. stone? ^ surrender his commission and the government into 

e. Au*. 1. their hands.* 

$. What we 20. •Parties had now become identified with reli- 
^eeMfST' gious sects. The Protestants, who had now the power 
i^j^*J^ in their own hands, acknowledging the authority of 
4ency7 Cromwell, were hostile to monarchy and to an hered- 
itary proprietor ; and while they contended earnestly 
for every civil liberty, they proceeded to disfranchise 
those who differed from them in matters of religion. 
oot,-NoT. Catholics were excluded from the assembly which was 
then called ; and an act of the assembly declared that 

* N(^B.~A»ziiiaii, in hU Hiitory of Marvland, ii. 350—356, dwelU at conaldora^le 
l^nsth upon these laws ; but he maintains that a majority of the members of the a»- 
■embly of 1649 were PrettetaiUe, 
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Catholics were not entitled to the protection of the 1M4* 
laws of Maryland. 

21. 'In January of the following year, Stone, the 1655. 
lieutenant of Lord Baltimore, reassumed his office of 



governor, — organized an armed force,— and seized the gfJJ/Jgj; 
provincial records. *Civil war followed. Several skir- ^jum/3^ 
mishes occurred between the contending parties, and mSff^ 
at length a decisive battle* was fought,* which resulted J^jjjjjyj 



in the defeat of the Catholics, with the loss of about Munotd, 
fifty men in killed and wounded. Stone himself was ••^«***** 
taken prisoner, and four of the principal men of the 
province were executed. 1656 

22. »In 1656 Josiah Fendall was commissioned* ,^^^JJ^ 
governor by the proprietor, but he was soon after ar- '*5^{2b' 
lested® by the Protestant party. After a divided rule fgjw, and 
of nearly two years, between the contending parties. M«y cSISq- 
Fendall wae at length acknowledged^ governor, and J^L 
the proprietor was restored to the full enjoyment of his 1553. 
rights. *Soon after the death* of Cromwell, the Pro- ± AprO i. 
tector of England, the Assembly of Maryland, fearing ••8«p»- »•»•. 
a renewal of the oissensions which had long distracted to theSJlof 
the province, and seeing no security but in asserting '^Jj^^ 
the j)ower of the people, dissolved the upper house, *<»««•»' 
consisting of the cfovemor and his council, and assumed' '^^• 
to itself the whole legislative power of the state. 5. whtu^ 

23. 'Fendall, having surrendered the trust which ^^SJJ'JJ* 
Lord Baltimore had confided to him, accepted firom the *'«»*»«' 
assembly a new commission as governor. •But on the V^^^Ji,'^ 
restoration' of monarchy in England, the proprietor was SUTtStwL 
re-established, in his rights, — ^Philip Calvert was ap- ^'"Jg^JJ^ 
pointed governor, — and the ancient order of things 7. ^^^^en 
was restored. ^Fendall was tried for treason and found ^S^^^ 
guilty ; but the proprietor wisely proclaimed a general treaud, and 
pardon to political oflfenders, and Maryland once more S?S^ 
experienced the blessings of a mild government, and 1675. 
internal tranquillity. ^'who *"". 

24. HDn the death •» of Lord Baltimore, in 1675, his ceOedSrit 
son Charles, who inherited his father's reputation for ^*w!Si 
virtue and ability, succeeded him as proprietor. He ZfHS^i 

• NoTB.— The place where thli battle was fought was on the soath side of the small 
creek which forms the southern boondarv of the peninsolr 'm which Annapolis, th« 
capital of Maryland now stands. (See Map, p. 143.) 
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1675. confirmed the law which established an absolute po- 

litical equality among all denominations of ChristianS| 

— caused a diligent rerision of the laws of the jwrovince 

to be made, and, in general, administered the goyern- 

ment with great satisfaction to the people. 

1689. 25. ^At the time of the reyolution in England, the 

l^f^Sit repose of Maryland was again disturbed. The depu- 

JSSn&m ^ ^^ ^® proprietor haying hesitated to proclaim the 

rgwgjrtj* new sovereigns, and a rumor haying gained preva- 

iM? lence that the magistrates and the Catholics bad formed 

a league with the Indians for the massacre of all the 

Protestants in the province, an armed association was 

formed for asserting the right of King William, and 

Sept for the defence oi the Protestant faith. 

^^i%SS^ 26. «The Catholics at first endeavored to oppose, by 

^oua?^ force, the designs of the association ; but they at length 

1. How vxm surrendered the powers of government by capitulation. 

'^nSSSad^ 'A convention oi the associates then assumed the gov- 

J^J^^ emment, which they administered until 1691, when 

ciSa^ri^ the king, by an arbitrary enactment,' deprived Lord 

tookpuictj Baltimore df his political rights as proprietor, and con- 

m. June u. gtituted Maryland a royal government, 

1692. 27. *ln the following year Sir Lionel Copley ar- 
t^SSS/^ rived as ro3ral governor, — the principles of the pro- 
SS^&i^ prietary administration were subverted, — ^religious tol- 
^citS^ eration was abolished, — and the Church of England 
was established as the religion of the state, and was 
supported by taxation. 
wSofijK ^^' *-^^^®^ *^ interval of more than twenty years, 
rmuSiiw the legal proprietor, in the person oi the infant heir of 
Mt^HfUmd, Lord Baltimore, was restored** to his rights, and Mary- 
SsrSStt? land again became a proprietary government, under 
b. wS^w. ^^}^^ it remained until the Revolution. Few events 
of interest mark its subsequent history, until, as an in- 
dependent state, it adopted a constitution, when the 
dfums of the proprietor were finally rejected. 

* PENNSYLVANIA contains a» area of aboat 4fi,000 sqoare miles. The central 
part of the state is covered by the nnmerous ridges of the Alleglianies, nmninf N.E. 
and S.W., bat on both sides of the monntains the c«rantrv is either level or moderately 
hilly, and the soil is generally excellent Iron ore is wiclely disseminated in Pennsyl 
vania, and the coal regions are very extensive. The bituminons, or soft coal, is foand 
in inexhaustible qaantities west of the Alleghanies, and anthracite or hard coal on the 
east, particularly betweer the Blue Ridge and the N. branch of the Susquehanna. 
Tlie }irincipal coal-field is izty-five miles in length, with an average buMidth of aboat 
five miles 
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CHAPTER IX 

PENNSYLVANIA.* 

1. 'As early as 1648 the Swedes, 
whv) had previously settled* near 
Wilmington, in Delaware, ereoted 
a fort on the island of Tinicum, a 
few miles below Philadelphia ; 
and here the Swedish governor, 1<I43. 
John Printz, established hb residenoe. Settlements T'et^Tm 
clustered along the western bank of the Delaware, ^STU^ 
and Pennsylvania was thus colonized by Swedes, ^jggfg, ff ' 
nearly forty years before the grant of the territory J* * ^ *** 
to William Penn. a. Sm 9. m. 

2. 3ln 1681, William Penn, son of Admiral Penn. a 1681. 
member of the society of Friends, obtained^ of Charles *JJJ^ 
II. a grant of all the lands embraced in the present w5&ww 
state of Pennsylvania. »This grant was given, as ex- tamt 
pressed in the charter, in consideration of the desire of J^'^^J^ 
Penn to enlarge the boundaries of the British empire, tnftkmtf 
and reduce the natives, by just and gentle treatment, f^rraS 
to the love of civil society and the Christian religion \ ****"' 
and, in addition, as a recompense for unrequited services 
rendered by his father to the British nation. 

3. *llie enlarged and liberal views of Penn, how- ^ y^i^ 
ever, embraced objects of even more extended be- ^J5JS;» 
nevolence than those expressed in the royal char- p^^ 
ter. His noble aim was to open, in tJie New World, fa^ SSr 
an asylum where civil and religious liberty should \i»rS!i 
be enjoyed; and where, under the benign influ "**' 
ence of the principles of Pbacb, those of every sect, 
color, and clime, might dwell together in unity 

and love. •As Pennsylvania included the principal ®- ^''^ 
settlements of the Swedes, Penn issued<^ a proda- *" '^*^ 
mation to the inhabitants, in which he assured them 
of his ardent desire for their wel&re^ and prom- 
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1<I§1. ised that they should live a free people, and be gov- 

erned by laws of their owa making. 

LHoioioa^ 4. *Penn now published a flattering account of the 

ted, and provmce, and an invitation to purchasers, and dunng 
^(S^tll%9t the same }rear three ships, with emigrants, mostly 
TmIJ'^ Cluakers, sailed' for Pennsylvania. «In the first came 
Oct William M arkham, agent of the proprietor, and deputy- 
^iKSStow governor, who was instructed to govern in harmony 
•JJ^J^S^ with law, — to confer with the Indians respecting their 
' *«»' lands, — and to conclude with them a league of peace. 

b. oet aa. tin the same yeai Penn addressed** a letter to the na- 
(J^t^ tives, decliuing himself and them responsible to the 

^iSiT" same God, who had written his law in the hearts of 

all, and assuring them of his '^ great love and regard 

for them," and his " resolution to live justly, peaceably, 

and friendly" with .them. 

1682. 5. <Early in the following year Penn published* a 

tm^m " fra^® 0^ government,*' and a code of laws, which 

tShlnm ^®^® ^^ ^ submitted to the people of his province for 
foumoing their approval. 'He soon after obtaine4'* from the 

d. aS. 81. Duke of York a release of all his claims to the terri- 
'uSSaid ^^ ^^ Pennsylvania, and likewise a grant* of the 

gram did present state of Delaware, then called The Terri- 
ftSi?" TORIES, or, " The Three Lower Counties on the Dela- 

••^^•- ware." •In September Penn himself, with a large 
** fu vi9u* number of emigrants of his own religious persuasion, 

jmerioaJ g^^Q^ (qj America, and on the sixth of November fol- 
lowing landed at Newcastle. 

JoenSoL ^- ^^^ ^® ^y *^' ^ arrival he received in pub- 

jjg^jgj- lie, from the a^ent of the Duke of York, a surrender' 

<gJjrA* of " The Territories f — ^made a kind address to the 

t Not. 7. poople, — and renewed the commissions of the former 
%^luhai "^^'Strates. 'In accordance with his directions a 
Mireadybeen friendly Correspondence had been opened with the 

^^th rS? neighlioring tribes of Indians, by the deputy-governor 

§!*a^aH Markham; they had assented to the form of a treaty 
SSmut^ and they were now invited to a conference for the pur 
tft« fjj^w pose of giving it their ratification. »At a spot which 
CI jcsntinff- ^ ^^^ ^^ g.^^ ^^ Kensington,* one of the suburbs of 

* KmuingUfn eonstitates a rabarb of Philadelphia, in the N.E. part of the city« bor- 
dering on the Delaware ; and, though It has a teparate government of its own, it tho«ild 
heiegaidedaaaiiartofthedty. ^ee Map^ p. 158.) 
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Philadelphia, the Indian chiefs assemhled at the head 1699. 
of their amied warriors ; and here they were met hy ^— — 
William Penn, at the head of an unarmed train of 
his religious associates, — all clad in the simple Quaker 
garb, which the Indians long afler venerated as the 
habiliments of peace. 

7. * Taking his station beneath a spreading elm, i. if^«M» 
Penn addres^ the Indians through the medium of an ''^^'*^' 
interpreter. He told them that the Great Spirit knew 
with what sincerity he and his people desired to live 
m friendship with them. " We meet," such were his 
words, " on the broad pathway of good faith and good 

will ; no advantage shall be taken on either side ; dis- 
putes shall be settled by arbitrators mutually chosen : 
and all shall be openness and love." 'Having paid & wkatm 
the chie& the stipulated price for their lands, he de- nS^</SL 
livered to them a parchment record of the treaty, ''^^^ 
which he desired that they would carefully preserve, 
for the information of their posterity, for three genera- 
tions. 

8. 'The children of the forest cordially acceded to ^ wfrnnu 
the terms of friendship offered them, and pledged them- %SSSm? 
selves to live in love with William Penn and his chil 

dren, as long as the sun and moon should endure. 
<The friendship thus created between the province and 4.wrmtw0n 
the Indians continued more than seventy years, and '^fftS'Sf 
was never interrupted while the Cluakers retained the ^*^f^ 
control of the government. Of all the American col- 
onies, the early history of Pennsylvania alone is wholly 
exempt from scenes of savage warfare. The Cluakers 
came without arms, and with no message but peace, 
and not a drop of their blood was ever shed by an 
Indian. 

9. *A few months after Penn's arrival, he selected 1683. 
a place between the rivers Schuylkill* and Delaware. ^^S^^^^ 
for the capital of his province, — ^purchased the land ot £^&^!^ 
the Swedes, who had already erected a church there, adSiphia. 
%nd having regulated the model of the future city by a 

* The SehMflkiU RiTer, in the eastern part Of FeimsylTania, rliet by three principal 
Icanehes in Schnylkill Ooonty, and porsning a SJB. coarse, enters Delaware lUver nve 
Ailes below Philadelphia, vessels of from SOO tr>400 tons ascend It to the wnstera 
wharves of Philadelphia (flee Map. p. UB.) 
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16§3. map, named it Philadelphia,* or the city of " Brotherly 

1. w?MtiM Love." 'The groves of chestnut, walnut, and pine, 

qfthe which marked the site, were commemorated by the 



•treef? names given to the pnncipal streets. ^At the end of a 
imothqf y^^r ^6 city numbered eighty dwellings, and at the 
tfieeity? end of two years it contained a population of two thou- 
sand five hundred inhabitants. 
i.whmand 10- 'The second assembly of the province was held 
•JJ'JS:^ in the infant city in March, 1683. The "frame of 
'JSTiwS government," and the laws previously agreed upon, 
'vistawt ^^'^^® amended at the suggestion of TPenn ; and!, in 
4ttneniUdJ their place, a charter of liberties, signed by him, was 
a. April IS. adopted," which rendered Pennsylvania, nearly all but 
4 What it i" name, a representative democracy. 'While in the 
pmi^8%b- ^^^^^ colonies the proprietors reserved to themselves 
ertauytothA the appointment of the judicial and executive officers, 
'**^'* William Penn freely surrendered these powers to the 
people. His highest ambition, so different from that 
of the founders of most colonies, was to do good to the 
people of his care ; and to his dying day he declared 
that if they needed any thing more to make them hap- 
pier, he would readily grant it 
1684. 11. *In August, 1684, Penn sailed for England, 
B^otfftoot havinff first appointed five commissioners of the pro- 
. ntlentaS^ vincial council, with Thomas Lloyd as president, to 
iSSrfSS?* administer the government during his absence. •Little 
SS^umd? occurred to disturb the quiet of the province until 1691, 
1691. when the "three lower counties on the Delaware,'* 
•. What iB dissatisfied with some pro- fhiladilphia awd vicihitt. 
wUMrawai ceedmgs of a majority of 
rfnmSS^ the council, withdrew** 

b.^ASiii. ^™ ^® Union, and, 
with the reluctant con- 
sent of the proprietor, 



* PkUaddphia City, now the mcoikI in size 
and popnlation in the United States, it sitnn- 
ted between the Delaware and the Schnylkili 
Riven, five miles above their junction, ami 
120 miles, by the Delaware River, from tlu; 
ocean. It u about eighty miles, in a direct 
line, S.W. ftom New York, and 135 N.E. from 
Washington. The compact part of the city is 
BOW more than eight nules in circumference. 
^8ee Map.) 
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a separate ieputy governor was then appointed over 1691. 
them. 



12. *In the mean time James IL had been driven ^-JJaJ^* 
firom his throne, and William Penn was several times iwjHiwk 
imprisoned in England, in conseqaence of his sup- HBngumif 
poaed adherence to the cause of the ^en monarch. .^^ 
•In 1692 Penn's provincial government was taken ^<^,J, 
from him, by a royal commission^ to Gh>veraor Fletcher, t. iy?^i»Mpy 
of New York ; who, the following year, reunited** Del- mJuV ^ 
aware to Pennsylvania, and extended the royal author- 'kStjUiT' 
ity over both. Soon aner, the suspicicms against Penn J^^SHut 
were removed, and in August, 1694, he was restored* J^f^^f 
to his proprietary rights. ^ ^m, 

13. 'In the latter part of the year 1699 Penn again ^599 
visited^* his colony, but instead of the quiet and repose d. dm. n. 
which he expected, he found the people dissatisfied, rSS^JiBtt 
and demanding still further concessions and privileges. JJy^ 
*He therefore presented* them another charter, or frame ^JJgJJgL^ 
of government, more liberal than the former, and con- «. not. 7, 
ferring greater powers on the people ; but all his efibrts ^^^ 
could not remove the objections of the delegates of the A0 iS&r m 
lower counties, who had alreadv withdrawn' firom the iSSI^mii 
assembly, and who now refused to receive the charter ^^IHS^ISif 
continuing their union with Pennsylvania. 'In the f. oet m. 
following year the legislature of Pennsylvania was 1702. 
convened apart, and in 1703 the two colonies agreed jjJJ^JJJ^ 
to the separation. They were never again united in •g^oocjij. 
legislation, although the same govemcNT still continued ^ 

to preside over both. 

14. 'Immediately afler the grant of the last charter, t. wfmtv' 
Penn returned* to England, where his presence was p^SJ^J,,. 
necessary to resist a project which the English min- ^JJ^> 
isters had formed, of abolishing aU the proprietary gov- g. dm. itm. 
emments in America. ^He died in England in 1718, 1718. 
leaving his interest in Penni^lvania and Delaware to y. wkm m 
his sons John, Thomas, and Kichard Penn, who con- ^SSTJhSi 
tinned to adnunister the government, most of the time 'ST^oS? 
by deputies, until the American revolution, when the Jrp^JjI 
commonwealth purchased all their claims in the prov- SSSif j 
ince for about 580,000 dollanu 
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1630. 

CHAPTER X. 

Cftotmtiiom 
Chopur 
X.treat9 NORTH CAROLINA.* 

•gjyjjJJ- 1. >The early attempts* of the English, under Sir 

1. wftat u Walter Raleigh, to form a settlement on die coast of 

^liS^ North Carolina, hare ahready been mentioned.* *Abou 
JS!?Nmh forty years later, the king of England mnted^ to Sir 

^^^■^^^ Robert Heath a large tract of country Ipng betweer 

t. or the the 30th and 36th degrees of north latitude, which was 
'^^i^ erected into a province by the name of Carolina. 'No 

9.^mSds- settlements, however, were made under the grant, 
eiaredvotdJ which, ou that account, was afterwards declared void. 
^'^wiJXf 2. ^Between 1640 and 1650 exploring parties from 
^jSSPS'- Virginia penetrated into Carolina, and from the same 
'^^iSf Bovace came the first emigrants, who soon after settled* 

cThepw^ near the mouth of the Chowan,t on the northern shore 
ticiuar7e«r of Albemarle Sound. »In 1663 the province of Car- 

^~^"- olina was granted* to Liord Clarendon and* seven 
%lS!omwm others, and in the same year a government under Wil- 
gfmSmaSe, ^^^^ Drummond was established over the little settle- 
gowrnnunt ment ou the Chowan, which, in honor of the Duke of 

^Sfft Albemarle, one of the proprietors, was called the Al- 

d. April s. bemarle Cowuy Colony, 
1665. 3. •Two years later, the proprietors having learned 

6. Juif 10. that the settlement was not within the limits of their 
unSmwM charter, the grant was extended,* so as to embrace the 
''SiS?** half of Florida on the south, and, on the north, all 

HghSwd ^^^^^ ^^ present limits of North Carolina, and west- 
^wittwe ward to the Pacific Ocean. ^The charter secured re- 
thAchar^i ligious freedom to the people, and a voice in the legis- 

* NORTH CAROLINA, one of the Soathera States, lyinff next loath oT Vii«tete, 
eontains an area of nearty 50,000 square miles. Alone the whole coast Is a nanrow 
ridge of sand, separated from the mainland In some lufaces by narrow, and in other 
places hy broad sounds and bays. The country ton mcNPs than sixty miles firmn the 
eoast is a low sandy plain, with many swamps and marshes and inlets fW>m the sea. 
The natural growtn of this region Is almost universally pitch pine. Above the fklls 
of the rivers the country becomes uneven, and the soil more fertile. In the westerm 
part (tf tke state Is an elevated table land, and some high ranges of the Alleghanies. 
BUuk Mountain, the highest point in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
is 6,476 feet high. The gold region of North Carolina lies on both sides of the Blu« 
Ridge, in the S. Western pnrt of the state. 

t The Chowan River, formed by the union of Nottoway, Meherrin, and Blackwater 
Rivers, which rise and run chiefly in Virginia, flows into Albemarie Sound, a llttis 
north of the mouth of the Roanoke. The first settlements were on the N.E. side of 
the ChowaBt near the present village of Edentoo. 
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lation of the colony ; bat granted to the corporation of 16M. 
ei^ht, an extent of powers and privileges, that made it 
evident that the formation of an empire was contem- 
plated. 

4. "During the same year that the grant to Claren- U^^ 
don was extended, another colony was firmly estab- thtmuMSL' 
lished within the present limits of North Cfarolina. ^cSrm&i 
In 1660 or 1661, a band of adventurers from New *'^*'* 
England entered Cape Fear River,* purchased a tract 

of land from the Indians, and, a few miles below Wil- 
mington,! on Old Town Creek,^ formed a settlement. 
The colony did not prosper. The Indians became 
hostile, andf before the autumn of 1663, the settlement 
was abandoned. Two years later a number of plant- 
ers from Barbadoes^ formed a permanent settlement 
near the neglected site of the New England colony, 
and a county named Clarendon was established, with 
the same constitution and powers that had been 
granted to Albemarle. *Sir John Yeaman& the 9.wkoH 
choice of the people, ruled the colony with prudence ^"SiST 
and affection. i. ^^^i^t Mi 

5. "As the proprietors of Carolina anticipated the ^^fJJSS 
rapid growth of a great and powerful people within ^JJ^^gJ 
the limits of their extensive and fertile territory, they they <^ri^ 
thought proper to establish a permanent form of gov- ''J^ 
emment, commensurate, in dignity, with the vastness oufnSm 
of their expectations. *The task of framing the con- &S5fiIV 
stitution was assigned to the Earl of Shaflesbury, one 

of the number, who chose the celebrated philosopher. 
John Locke, as his friend and adviser in the work ot 
legislation. 

• Cap9 Fear River, in North Carolina, is formed by the vie, or wilmctotow, w. e 
nnion of Haw and Deep Rivers, about 125 miles N.W. from { ' 

Wilmington. It enters the Atlantic by two channels, one 
on each side of Smith*s Island, twenty and twenty-five miles 
below Wilmington. (See the Map.) 

t WUminjftoiiy the principal seaport in North Carolina, is I 
situated on the east side of Cape Fear River, twenty-five 
miles from the ocean, by way of Cape Fear, and 150 miles 
N.E. ftom Charleston. (.See Map.) 

t Old Town Creek is a small stream that enters Cape Fear 
River from the W. eight miles below Wihnineton. (Map.) 

$ Barbadces is one of the Caribbee or Windward Islands, 
and the most eastern of the West Indies. It is twenty miles 
long, and contains an aiea of about 150 square miles. The 
island was granted by James I. to the Earl of Marlborough ' 
lalOSi. 
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1 1660. 6. 'The object of the proprietors, as expressed* by 
•.conrtitu- themselves, was " to make the government of Carolina 
HEJcImi*** ^®®> ^ nearly as possible, to the monarchy of which 
1. whatxom it was a part ; and to av(»id erecting a numerous 
^^opr£ democracy." *A constitution of one hundred and twenty 

'^ article^ called the " Fundamental Constitutions," was 
^the natw! adopted, establishing a government to be administered 

$tuutSn by lords and noblemen ; connecting political power 

adopted? y^^^ hereditary wealth; and placing nearly every of- 
fice in the government beyond the reach of the people. 

1670. '^' 'The attempt to establish the new form of gov- 
9. What it emment proved ii^efiectual. The former plain and' 
tlmmpno simple laws were suited to the circumstances of the 
coMHtution people, and the magnificent model of government, with 



—und 



9 the 



^^ its appendages of royalty, contrasted too ludicrously 



•«*'" with the sparse population and rude cabins of Carolina. 
After a contest of little more than twenty years, the 
constitution, which was never in effectual operation, 
and which had proved to be a source of perpetual dis- 
b. i««. coxdi^ was abrogated** by the proprietors themselves. 
1671. ^- *^^^ Clarendon county colony had never been 
e. Aug. very numerous, and the barrenness of the soil in its 
^eumSi^ vicmity, offered little promise of reward to new adven- 
«^uS&w turers. In 1671 Sir John Yeamans, the governor, 
ikfe^tf^ was transferred* from the colony to the charge of an- 
qfciaren- Other which had recently been established^ in South 
d swpfiM, Carolina. Numerous removals to the southward greatly 
reduced the numbers of the inhabitants, and nearly the 
whole country embraced within the hmits of the Clar- 
endon colony was a second time surrendered to the 
aborigines before the year 1690. 
f. What it 9. 'Domestic dissensions long retarded the prosperity 
JSSi^Si of the Albemarle or northern colony. Disorder arose 
maruo^ from the attempts of the governors to administer the 
"V' government according to the constitution of the pro- 
prietors ; excessive taxation, and restrictions upon the 

1676. commerce of the colony, occasioned much discontent j 
while numerous refugees from Virgrinia, the actors in 
Bacon's rebellion, friends of popular liberty, being 
kindly sheltered in Carolina, gave encouragement to 

1677. ^^ people to resist oppression. 

Dm. 10. •The very year after the suppression of Bacon's 
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lebelljoa in Yirginia, a revolt occurred in Carolina, 16TT« 
occasioned by an attempt to enforce the revenue laws "7^^ 
against a vessel from New England. The people took ^SSUl 
arms in support of a smuggler, and imprisoned the '" ^J ^ 
president of the colony and six members of his council 
John Culpepper, who had recently fled from South 
Carolina, was the leader in the insurrection. 'During \.how wa 
several years, officers chosen by the people adminis- ^^^& 
tered the government, and tranquillity was for a time '^*^'^' 
restored. The inhabitants were restless and turbulent 
under a government imposed on them from abroad, 
but firm and tranquil when left to take care of them- 
selves. 

11. Hn 1683 Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, 1683. 
arrived as governor of the province. Bemg exceed- %JJ!? J? 
Cogly avaricious, he not only plundered the colonists, « 
but cheated his proprietary associatea He valued his 
office only as the means of gaining wealth, and in the ^Sff* 
pursuit of his favorite object, whether as iudge or ex- 
ecutive, he was ever open to bribery and corruption. 

»A historian of North Carolina remarks, that "the dark i. what i» 
shades of his character were not relieved by a single ^^'"USSf 
ray of virtue." *The patience of the inhabitants being ^ ^^^^ ^ 
eichausted after nearly six years of oppression, they 'j^^^ 
seized their governor with the design of sending him 'IfituJ 
to England; but, at his own request, he was tried by 1688. 
the assembly, which banished him from the colony. 1689. 

1 2. •Ludwell, the next governor, redressed the frauds. Jg^^Jt 
public and private, which Sothel had committed, ana JJJ^JS. 
restored order to the colony. •In 1695 Sir John Arch- vfeu? 
dale, another of the proprietors, a man d" much saga- ^ ^J^ 
city and exemplary ccmduct, arrived as governor of arrival and 
both the Carolinas. 'In 1698 the first settlements ^'jrSSSef 
were made on Pamlico or Tar* River. The Pam- Jj^f^tl^ 
lico Indians in that vicinity had been nearly destroyed, •jg^Jg 
two years previously, by a. pestilential fever; while iMwj-.anii 
another numerous tribe had been greatly reduced by ^Jtia 
the arms of a more powerful nation. ^'SSSm?^ 

* Tar River, in the eastern part of Norfh Carolina, llowi fiLB^ and entan Pamlioo 
Boond. It is the prlnciDal river next south of the Boaaohe. II expands lalo a wide 
estuary a short distance below the viUafe o€ Waehiaftoa, firooi whkh plaee to Fantte* 
Sound, a distance of forty miles, it is called Pamlico River. 
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ITOY* 13. •The want of hannony, which generally pre- 
i.whatu ^^^ between the proprietors and the people, did not 
gg^^ check the increase of population. »In 1707 a company 
popuitttioHi of French Protestants, who had previously settled in 
i^Jaif Virginia, removed to Carolina. Two years later, -they 
^^wtcT' ^^^ followed by a hundred Grerman mmilies from the 
1709. Rhine ;♦ who had been driven in poverty, from their 
homes, by the devastations of war, and religious per- 
^j^prv- secution. *The proprietors assigned to each family 
tSSefonL two hundred and fifty acres of land ; and generous 
•**'■•"»' contributions in England frimished them with pro- 
visions and implements of husbandry, sufficient for 
their immediate wants. 
4. What 14. *A great change had fallen upon the numerous 
^SmitiSn Indian tribes on the seacoast, since the time of Sir 
^S£*i^ Walter Raleigh's attempted settlements. One tribe, 
SS^mS£ w^^^^ could then bring three thousand bowmen into 
RaUigM the field, was now reduced to fifteen men ; another had 
entirely disappear^ ; and, of the whole, but a remnant 
remained. Ailer having sold most of their lands, their 
reservations had been encroached upon ; — strong drink 
had degraded the Indians, and crafty traders had im- 
poveri^ed them ; and they had passed away before the 
march of civilization, like snow oeneath a vertical sun. 
6. whaiu 15. 'The Tuscaroras and the Corees, being farther 
fiiS!^ inland, had held little intercourse with the whites ; but 
^^f they had observed, with jealousy and fear, their grow- 
ing power, and the rapid advance of their settlements, 
1711. and with Indian secrecy they now plotted the exter- 
<Lgfatf<^ mination of the strangers. 'A surveyor, who was 
jZ*^^ found upon their landls with his chain and compass. 
'i/kSS- was the first victim.* Leaving their fire-arms, to avoid 
J^^ suspicion, in small parties, acting in concert, they ap- 
b!'oct.2. proached the scattered settlements along Roanokef 
^J;jg^ River and Pamlico Sound ; and in one night,* one 
'*-' " hundred and thirty persons fell by the hatchet 

16. ^Colonel Barnwell, with a considerable body of 



* The JZAtne, one of the most Important riven in Enrope, riaet in Switzeriand, passes 
throofh Lake Constance, and after flowing N. and N.W. throogh Ciennany, it tons to 
tlie west, and, thrcNudi several channels, enters the North Sea or German Ocean, be- 
tween Holland and Belgium. 

t IUmm0k§ River, fbrmed by the hmetlon of Staunton and Dan Rivers, near the soofli 
boondary of Virginia, flows S.B. through the northeastern part of North CaroUna, and 
enters the head of Albemarle Soond. 
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friendly Cherokees, Creeks, and Catawbas, was sent ITlt. 
from South Carolina to the relief of the settlers, and — — 
having defeated the enemy in different actions, he pur- 
sued them to their fortifi^ town,* which capitulated, 
and the Indians were allowed to escape. 'But in a i. oftht 
few days the treaty was broken on both sides, and the ^m,SS' 
Indians renewed hostilities. At length Colonel Moore. tL^H^ 
of South Carolina, arrived,* with forty white men ana ^ i,^ 
eight hundred friendly Indians: and in 1713 the Tus- 1713. 
caroras were besieged in their fort,f and eight hun- 
dred taken prisoners.^ At last the hostile part of the kAprUt 
tribe migrated north, and, joining their kindred in 
New York, became Uie sixth nation of the Iroquois 
confederacy. In 1715 peace was concluded^ with the 1715. 
Coreea «• »^- 

17. «In 1729, the two Carolinas, which had hitherto 1729. 
been under the superintendence of the same board of «• '•^ JJ" 
proprietors, were nnally separated ;* and royal ffovem- ^**tm7 
ments, entirely unconnected, were established* over - ^ ^^^ 
them. *From this time, until the period immediately t*o<ve«» 
preceding the Revolution, few events occurred to dis- ^SSiwn^ 
turb the peace and increasing prosperity of North Car- J^5J*J^ 
olina. In 1744 public attention was turned to the de- ^^jSSi 
fence of the 8eacoast,on account of the commencement tmnmutai 
of hostilities between England and Spain. About the mi^\ 
time of the commencement of the French and Indian 
war, the colony received large accessions to its num- 1754. 
bers, by emigrants from Ireland and Scotland, and 
thus the settlements were extended into the interior, 
where the soil was far more fertile than the lands pre- 
viously occupied. 

* This place wm near tlie River Nenae, a thoit dlstaaee above Edentcm, in Craven 
Coenty. 

f This plaee was in Oieeiie Oomtf, on CwUmtMrn (orColecliiiey) Creelc, a short 4li- 
Isaee above its entrance into the River Nense. 
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~ CHAPTER XL 

Qfw?uU 
ioea Chapter 
^'treat? SOUTH CAROLINA.* 

1. whatu 1. *The charter granted to Lord Clarendon and 

'Sinefli Others, in 1663, embraced, as has been stated,^ a large 

^^Tmim^ ®^®^^ ^^ territory, reaching from Virginia to Florida. 

1 670 ! After the establishment of a colony in the northern part 

s. Give an of their province, the proprietors, early in 1670, fitted 

vSpiSu^ out several ships, with emigrants, for planting a south- 

*iainy^ em colony, under the direction of William Sayle, who 

flowgcoro. had previously explored the coast The ships which 

bore the emigrants entered the harbor of Port RoyaL 

near Beaufort,! whence, after a short delay^ they sailed 

into Adileyl River, on the south side of which the 

settlement of Old Charleston was commenced. The 

colony, in honor of Sir George Carteret, one of the 

propnetors. was called the Carteret County Colont. 

1671. 2. 'Early in 1671 Governor Sayle sunk under the 

*'emfSin ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ sickly climate, and the council appointed 

U71 ) Joseph West to succeed him, until they should learn 

the will of the proprietors. In a few months. Sir John 

1^ Dee. Teamans, then governor of Clarendon, was appointed^ 

i.Hotowat governor of the southern colony. *From Barbadoes 

<Jjco^ he brought a number of African slaves, and South 

wSXruAor' Carolina was, from the first, essentially, a planting 

s. mut it state, with slave labor. 'Representative government 

^^^jSSu ^^ early established' by the people, but the attempt 

^^f* *^ carry out the plan of government formed by the pro- 

e.i67i-«. prietors proved inefiectual. 

* SOUTH CAROLINA, one of the Soathem States, coDtains an area of neaiiy 33,600 
square miles. The seacoast is bordered with a chain of fertile islands. The Lew Gnus- 
trjfy ezteadioc fkom eighty to 100 miles firom the coast, is corered with forests of pitch 
pine, called iSne barreps, Interspeised with marshes an^ swamps, which tibrm exoelleirt 
rice plantations. Beyond this, extending fifty or sixty miles in width, is the Middle 
Country^ composed of nnmerons ridges of sand hills, presenting an a^Marance which 
has been compared to the waves of the sea suddenly arrested in their course. Beyond 
these sand hills commences the Upper Oountrv^ wmch is a beantifnl and healthy, and 
generally fertile region, about SOO feet above the level of the sea. The Blue Ridge, a 
branch of the Alleghanies, passes along the N. Western boundary of the state. 

t BtauferU in South Carolina, Is situated on Port Royal Island, on the W. bank of 
Port Ro)nal River, a narrow branch of the ocean. It is sixteen miles fhmi the sea, and 
about thirty-six miles, in a direct line, N.E. from Savannah. (See Map, p. SS.) 

X JSekUf River rises about thirty miles N.W. firom Charleston, and, pawing along the 
west side of the city, enters Charieston Harbor seven miles fkom the ocean. (See Map^ 
next page.) 
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3. ^Several circumstances contribated to promote the 
early settlement of South Carolina. A long and bloody 
war between two neighboring Indian tribes, and a fatal 
epidemic which had recently prevailed, had opened the 
way for the more peaceful occupation of the country by 
the English. The recent conquest of Nevv Nether- 
lands induced many of the Dutch to emigrate, and 
several ship loads oi them were conveyed^ to Carolina, 
by the proprietors, free of expense. Lands were as- 
signed them^west of the Ashley River, where they 
formed a settlement, which was called Jamestown. 
The inhabitants soon spread themselves through the 
country, and in process of time the town was deserted. 
Their prosperity induced many of their countrymen 
from Holland to follow them. A^ few years later a 
company of French Protestants, refugees from their 
own country, were sent»» over by the kmg of England. 

4. *The pleasant location of " Oyster Point,'* between 
the rivers Ashley and Cooper,* had early attracted the 
attention of the settlers, and had gained a few inhab- 
itants ; and in 1680 the foundation of a new town was 
laid there, which was called Charleston.! It was im- 
mediately declared the capital of the province, and 
during the first year thirty dwellings were erected. 
•In the same year the colony was involved in difficul- 
ties with the Indians. Straggling parties of the Wes- 
toes began to plunder the plantations, and several 
Indians were shot by the planters. War immediately 
broke out ; a price was fixed on Indian prisoners ; and 
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* Cooper River rises aboat thirty-five miles 
N.E. from Charleston, and passing alone the 
East side of the city, unites with Ashley River, 
to fonn Charleston Harbor. Wando River, a 
short but broad stream, eaters the Cooper fVoio 
the east, four miles above the city. (See Map.; 

t Charleeton, a city and seaport of S. Carolina, 
is situated on a pemnsnla formed by the anion 
of Ashley and Cooper Rivers, seven miles firom 
the ocean. It is 6nly abont seven feet above 
high tide ; and parts of the city have been over- 
flowed when the wind and tide have combined 
to raise the waters. The harbor, below the city, 
is about two miles in width, and seven in lenftn, 
across the month of which is a sand bar, having 
four passages, the deepest of which, near SulH- 
Tan*s Island, has seventeen feet of water, at hii^ 
tide. Daring the sanmier months the city is 
mure healthy than the snrroonding country. 
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many of ihem were sent to the West Indies, and sold 
for slaves. The following year* peace was concluded, 
and commissioners were appointed to decide all com- 
plaints between the contending parties. 

5. 'In 1684 a few families of Scotch emigrants settled 
at Port Royal ; but two years later, the Spaniards of 
St Augustme, claiming the territory, invaded the set- 
tlement, and laid it waste. *About this time the revo- 
cation*" of the edict of Nantes,* induced a large num- 
ber of French Protestants, generally called Huguenots, 
to leave their country, and seek an asylum in America. 
•A few settled in New England ; others in New York ; 
but South Carolina became their chief resort. *A1- 
though they had been induced, by the proprietors, to 
believe that the full rights of citizenship would be ex- 
tended to them here, yet thev were lonff viewed with 
jealousy and distrust by the English settlers, who were 
desirous of driving them from the countrj'-, by enforcing 
against them the laws of England respecting aliens. 

6. •The administration^ of Governor Colleton was 
signalized by a continued series of disputes with the 
people, who, like the settlers in North Carolina, re- 
fused to submit to the form of government established 
by the proprietors. An attempt of the governor to col- 
lect the rents claimed by the proprietors, finally drove 
the people to open rebellioa They forcibly took pos- 
session of the public records, held assemblies in oppo- 
sition to the governor and the authority of the pro- 
prietors, and imprisoned the secretary of the province. 
At length Colleton, pretending danger from Indians or 
Spaniards, called out the militia, and proclaimed the 
province under martial law. This only exasperated 
the people the more, and Colleton was finaUy im- 
peached by the assembly, and banished £rom the 
province. 

7. ^During these commotions, Seth Sothel, who had 
previously been banished** from North Carolina, arrived 
m the province, and assumed the government, with 



* Jfante* is a lane coromefeial el^ In the west of France, <hi the N. side of the River 



Loire, thirtv Inlles nom its month. It was in this place tliat Henry IV. jpromalgated the 
famoas edict in 1506, in flivor of the Protestants, grantinf them the tree exercise of 
their religimi. In 1Q85 this edict wo* repeked by Lmiis XI v. ;—-« violent persecatioa of 



famoas edict in 1506, in fhvor of the Protestants, grantin 

their religion. In 1085 this edict woe repeked by Loals XI . 

the Protestants Mlowedi aad thousands of them fled fh>ra the kingdom. 
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the consent of the people. But his avarice led him to 1690, 
trample upon every restraint of justice and equity ; and 
after two years of tyranny and misrule, he likewise 
was deposed, and l^ish^ by the people. »Philip i. 0^^^^ 
Ludwell, for some time governor of North Carolina, jjjjij,^ 
was then sent to the southern province, to re-establish '(fw 
the authority of the proprietors. But the old disputes 1^^*^*^ 
revived, and after a brief, but turbulent administration, 
he gladly withdrew into Virginia. 

8. *In 1693, one cause of discontent with the people 1693. 
was removed by the proprietors : who abolished the J^Jf^^^ 
** Fundamental Constitution,'* and returned to a more »•» » 
simple and more republican form of government *But 9, whydu 
contentions and disputes still continuing, John Arch- c^'*JjS, 
dale, who was a Quaker, and proprietor, came over in ^fJ^^^H 
1695 ; and by a wise and equitable administration, did *^J^/'^* 
much to allay private animosities, and remove the 
causes of civil discord. ^Matters of general moment | what it 
were settled to the satisfaction of al^ excepting the ^j^J-w-. 
French refuc^ees ; and such was the antipathy of the ««r««»/ 
English settlers against these peaceable, but unfortu- 
nate people, that Grovemor Archdale found it necessary 

to exclude the latter from all concern in the legislature. 

9. 'Fortunately for the pace of the colony, soon 1696. 
after the return of Archdale, all difficulties with the i^^atvetm 
Huguenots were amicably settled. Their quiet and ttteteniuiuh 
inoffensive behavior, and their zeal for the success of dr^iuiS 
the colony, had gradually removed the national an- «'"*''»«^ 
tipathies; and the general assembly at length admit- 1697. 
ted* them to all the rights of citizens and freemen. ^ j^i^^ 
The French and English Protestants of Carolina have 

ever since lived together in harmony and peace. 'In 1702. 
1702, immediately after the declaration** of war, by 'iSJSlS?** 
England, against France and Spain^ Governor Moore JJJ^ pjj 
proposed to the assembly of Carohna an expjedition govaytorin 
against the Spanish settlement of St Augustine, in b.*M^. 
Florida. 'The more considerate opposed the project, ^ j,^^,^, 
but a majority being in favor of it, a sum of about nine u received/ 
thousand dollars was voted for the war, and 1200 men 9,cnvean 
were raised, of whom half were Indians. m*^^ 

10. 'While Colonel Daniel marched against St timc^irut 
Augustine by land, the governor proceeded with the hUT^ 
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1703. main body by sea, and blocked up the haibor. The 
Spaniards, talcing with them all their most valuable 
enects, and a large supply of provisions, retired to their 
castle. As nothing could be effected against it, for the 
want of heavy artillery, Daniel was despatched to Ja- 
maica,* for cannon, mortars, &c. During his absence, 
two Spanish ships appeared off the harbor ', when 
Grovernor Moore, abandoning his ships, made a hasty 
retreat into Carolina. Colonel Daniel, on his return, 
standing in for the harbor, made a narrow escape from 
the enemy. 
t.whgt eat 11. ^The hasty retreat of the s^vemor was severely 
rS^mldllSw censured by the people of Carolina. This enterprise 
4^aytd% loaded the colony with a debt of more than 26,000 dol-, 
lars, for the payment of which bills of credit were 

1703. issued ; the first paper money used in Carolina. 'An 
J^j^jJ^^ expedition which was soon after undertaken* against 
vMHSrAp- ^ Apalachian Indians, who were in alliance with the 

aiaehtanM, Spaniards, proved more successful The Indian towns 

*• ^^^ between the rivers Altamahaf and Savannah^ were 

laid in ashes; several hundred Indians were taken 

1704. prisoners; and the whole province of Apalachia was 
obliged to submit to the English government 

^wj«JJ 12. »The establishment of the Church of England, 
^^I'T^'^ ni Carolina, had long been a favorite object with sev- 
^Lrieton, eral of the proprietors, and during the administration 
Mtl^nS- of Sir Nathaniel Johnson, who succeeded'' Governor 

i™J Moore, their designs were fully carried out ; and not 

only was the Episcopal form oi worship established, as 

the religion of the province, but all dissenters were 

r^rSSiSi excluded from the colonial legislature. ^The dissent- 

ffStnUaii ^P ^^^ carried their cause oefore the English par- 

5^^^« liament, which declared that the acts complained of 
thenmadH were repugnant to the laws of England, and contrary 

1706. to the charter of the proprietors. 'Soon after, the co- 

* JtonaiM, one of the West India Islands, is 100 miles 8. from Cuba, and 800 8JS. firom 
St Augosttne. It is of an oval form, and is almat 150 miles long. 

t The Mtamaka, a large and navigable river of Gewgia, is formed by the union trf* tho 
Oconee and the Ocmilgee, after which it flowii 8.E., apwards of 100 miles, and enters 
the Atlantic by several oatlets, sixty miles S.W. from Savannah. MiUedgeville, the 
capital of the state, is on the Oconee, the northern branch. (See Map, p. 168.) 

I The Sattannah River has its head branches in N. Carolina, and, running a 8. Bast> 
em course, forms the boundary between 8. Carolina and Geoiida. Tlie largest voaselt 
pass up the river fourteen miles, and steamboats to Augusta, 190 miles, la « dirael ttiMi 
from the mouth of the liver, and mora than 900 by the river*s coune 
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loniol assembly of Carolina repealed^ the laws which 1T##* 
disfranchised a portion of the people ; but the Church ZlswT' 
oi England remained the estabbshed religion of the 
proTince until the Revolution. 

13. 'From these domestic troubles, a threatened in- i. what 
vasion of the province turned the attention of the peo- ^'/SoT 
[^e towards their common defence against foreign tS!rSiS[t 
enemie& *€tueen Anne's war still continued; and ^i^^^,^ 
Sfmin, considering Carolina as a part of Florida, deter- 2l^!S 
mined to assert her right by force of arm& >In 1706. fi*»f 

a French and Spanish squadron from Havanna appearea UHSm 
before Charleston ; but the inhabitants, headed oy the ^'nMi'* 
governor and Colonel Rhett, assembled in great num- 
bers for the defence of the city. The enemy landed 
in several places, but were repulsed with losa One 
of the French ships was taken, and the invasion^ at 
first so alarming, was repelled with little loss, and bttle 
expense to the colony. 

1 4. 'In 1715a general Indian war broke out, headed 1715. 
by the Yamassees, and involving all the Indian tribes i,5J2i^ 
£fom Cape Fear River to the Alabama. The Ya- thtMtum 
massees had previously shown great friendship to the •^**^*"*- 
English; and the war commenced^ before the latter t. April ». 
were aware of their danger. The frontier settlements 

were desolated ; Port Royal was abandoned ; Charles 
ton itself was in danger ; and the colony seemed near 
its ruin. •But Governor Craven, with nearly the en- %. o/ttm 
tire force of the colony, advanced against the enemy, SJS^i^ 
drove their straggling parties before him, and on the ^"SiieofSS 
banks of the Salkehatchie,* encountered* their main «^- 
body in camp, and, after a bloody battle, gained a *'^*^* 
complete victory^. At length the Yamassees, being 
driven from their territory, retired to Florida, where 
they were kindly received by the Spaniards. 

15. 'The war with the Yamassees was followed, in •JJ^,^ 
1719, by a domestic revolution in Carolina. ^As the jbumoed? 
proprietors refused to pay any portion of the debt in- JjJSS^S 
curred by the war, and likewise enforced their land di$content7 
claims with severity, the colonists began to look to- 

* Sai M mt Mt to Um name fiven to the upper portion of the Cambahee River, (which 
see. Map. p. 85). Its coune to S.E., and it to fhnn twenty to thirty milet E. ftoiD rb« 
SaTannah River. 
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1719* wards the crown for assistance and protection. > Alter 

i.w?tatwa$ niwch controversy and difficulty with the proprietors, 

^Sn^ the assembly and the people openly rebelled against 

venyi their authority, and proclaimed* James Moore governor 

a. Dea ^£ ^^ province, in the name of the king. The agent 

1720. of Carolina obtained, in England, a hearing from the 

lords of the regency, who decided that the proprietors 

had forfeited their charter. 

1. vnutt u 16. * While measures were taken for its abrogation, 

"^SKt*^ Francis Nicholson, who had previously exercised 

thft (An of govmmor in New Yock^ ia Maryland, 

*•*»•• m Virginia, and in Nova Sootia, now rec tt ved^ 

c 17a. a royal commission as governor of Carolina ; and, 

8jJ^Jjjj^ early in the following year,* arrived in the province. 

iMny od- The controversy widi the proprietors was finally ad- 

/"inSf m1 justed m 1729. ^Both Carolinas then became royal 

iSSStJ^ governments, under which they remained until the 

•'SiSrr Kevolutaon. 



CHAPTER XII. 

GEORGIA.* 



1. *At the time of the surren- 
der^ of the Carolina charter to the 
crown, the coimtry southwest of 
the Savannah was a wilderness, 
jAXM oouriHOEPB. occupicd by savage tribes, and 

6.M»2L ^^^'^^^ ^7 Spain as a part of Florida, and by 
j^ cj^/ England as a part of Carolina. 'Happily for the 
4jar wET*" claims of the latter, and the security of Carolina, in 
•^Mt** 1732 a number of persons in England, influenced by 

* GEORGIA, one of the Southern States, contains an area of abont 60,000 square 
miles. The entire coast, to the distance of seven or eight miles, is intersected by nu- 
merous inlets, communicating with each other, and navigable for small vessels. The 
Islands thus formed consist mostly of salt marshes, irhich produce sea island cotton of 
a superior quality. The coast on the mainland, to the distance of several mUcs, is 
mostly a salt marsh ; beyond which are thepine barrens, and the ridges of sand hills 
similar to those of South Carolina. The Upper Country is an extensive taUe land, 
with a black and fertile soiL Near the boundary of Tennessee and Carolina, on tHf 
north, the country becomes mountainous. 
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motives of patriotism and humanity, formed the project 1T39* 
of planting a colony in the disputed territory. — — _ 

2. Uames Ogletliorpe, a member of the British par- i. wj^ ^ 
liament ; a soldier and a loyalist, but a friend of the •SS^^SS* 
unfortunate ; first conceived the idea of opening, for ^^^JSJ^ 
the poor of his own country, and for persecuted Prot- •<r»i«? 
estants of all nations, an asylum in America, where 
former poverty would be no reproach, and where all 

might worship without fear of persecution. *The be- ,. (y,^ 
nevolent enterprise met with favor from the king, who ^JSSf* 
granted,* for twenty-one years, to a corporation, " in ^o«rj^«> 
trust for the poor," the country between the Savannah • ^«"* 
and the Altamaha, and westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
The new province was named Georgia, 

3. 'In November of the same year, Oglethorpe, with b. not. m 
nearly one hundred and twenty emigrants, embarked^ tS2S/*5' 
for America ; and after touching* at Charleston and ^'*;,•2r'a^ 
Port Royal, on the twelfth of February landed at Sa- tmnnah. 
vannah.* On Yamacraw bluflT, a settlement was im- 1733. 
mediately commenced, and the town, after the Spanish «• J">- •*• 
name of the river, was called Savannah. *After com- ^ 



pleting a slight fortification for the defence of the set- jJ^^'Ji^i^ 
tiers, Oglethorpe invited the neighboring Indian chiefs Jgj^^j^^ 
to meet him at Savannah, in order to treat with them Man$j 
for their lands, and establish relations of ft'iendship. 

4. *In June the chiefs of the Creek nation assem- •. a<M«M 
bled ; — ^kind feelings prevailed ; and the English were *wSj^ 
cordially welcomea to the country. An aged warrior 
presented several bundles of skins, saying that, although 
the Indians were poor, they gave, with a good heart, 
such things as they possessed. Another chief pre- 
sented the skin of a buffalo, painted, on the inside, 
with the head and feathers of an eagle. He said the 
English were as swift as the eagle, TicimTT or sATAmfAB. 

and as strong as the 

* SavoMMah, now the largea 

rincipal seaixnt of Georgia, is 
W. bank of the Savannah Ri 
plain forty feet above the level 
seventeen miles fmoL the sea. 
nlarly laid out in the fonn of t 
with streets crossing each other 
Vessels requiring fourteen feet 
up to the wharves of the city, 
sels to Fine Fntkam HoU, three 
city. See Map.) 
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1T33* they flew over vast seas ; and were so powerful, that 
nothing could withstand them. He reminded them 
that the feathers of the eagle were soft, and signified 
love ; that the skin of the buffalo was warm, and sig- 
nified protection ; and therefore he hoped that the Eng- 
lish would love and protect the little families of the 
Indians. 
I. What It 5. 'The settlers rapidly increased in numbers, but 
SSi^tv^ as most of those who first came over, were not only 
tSnSif poor, but unaccustomed to habits of industry, they 
were poorly qualified to encounter the toil and hard- 
«. wfuu ships to which their situation exposed them. *The 
^faSa^vri- liberality of the trustees then invited emigrants of 
'^^ more enterprising habits ; and large numbers of Swiss, 
i. whatreg- ^rermans, and Scotch, accepted their proposals. 'The 
^'^'^toL r^g'i^^^ions of the trustees at first forbade the use of 
are menr negroes, — prohibited the importation of rum,-^-and in- 
tiotud terdicted all trade with the Indians, without a special 
license. Slavery was declared to be not only immoral, 
but contrary to {he laws of England. 
1736. 6. *Early in 1736, Oglethorpe, whq had previously 
a. Feb. IS. visited England, returned* to Georgia, with a new 
^'dS2!nwu company of three hundred emigrants. *In anticipation 
^at^y *!* of war between England and Spain, he fortified his 
whM ^^^^^7^ ^y erecting forts at Augusta,* Darien,t Fred- 
d^inatH erica,! on Cumberland Island^ near the mouth of the 
tSSbSi!^ St. Mary's, II and even as far as the St John's, claiming 
aStspS&i for the English all the territory north of that river. 
*But the Spanish authorities of St. Augustine com- 

* Augutta City is situated on the S.W. side of the Savannah River, 190 miles N.W. 
from S.ivannah Citv. It is at the head of steamboat navifatlon on the Savannah, ia 
surrounded by a rich country, and has an active trade. 

t Darien is situated on a high sandy bluff, on the north and principal channel of the 

Altamaha, twelve miles from the bar near its mouth. (See Map.) 

viciNiTT or rRBDBRicA. t FrtderuM, is situated on the west side of St Slmon*s 

I Island, below the principal mouth of the Altamaha, and 

I on one of its navigable channels. The fort, mentioned 

above, was constructed of taMjf, a mixture of water and 

Ume, with shells or gravel, forming a hard rocky mass 

when dry. The ruins of the fort may still be seen. 

$ Cumberland Island lies opposite the coast, at the 

southeastern extremity of Georgia. It is fifteen miles in 

^ length, and fhfm oue to four in width. The fort ww on 

the southern point, and commanded the entrance to St. 

Mary*s River. 

II St. Mary's River, forming part of the boundary be- 

. tween Georgia and Florida, enters the Atlantic, between 

I Cumberland Island on the north, and Amelia Island oa 

the south. 
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plained of the near approach of the English ; and dieir 1T36, 
comniissioners, sent to confer with Oglethorpe, de- ""JTJJ^iliT" 
manded the evacuation of the country, as far north as ^StSStlSS^ 
St Helena Sound ;* and, in case of refusal, threatened mt^fwm 
hostilities. 'The fortress at the mouth of the St John's i. SJi/ir 
was abandoned j but that near the mouth of the St 335^^ 
Mary's was retained ; and this river afterwards became ••<«•<' 
the southern boundary of Georgia. 

7. *The celebrated John Wesley, founder of the t. wtku 
Methodist church, had returned with Oglethorpe^ with wl^^ 
the charitable design of rendering Georgia a religious ff^J!S(i 
colony, and of converting the Indians. 'Having be- t.mmtrmt' 
come unpopular by his zeal and imprudence, he was *g^yg 
indicted for exercising unwarranted ecclesiastical au- tmd^m^ 
thority ; and, after a residence of two years in the col- 
ony, he returned to England, where he was long dis- 
tinguished for his piety and usefulness. *Soon after ^ ifAor* 
his return the Rev. George Whitefield, another and "^Jf^ 
more distinguished Methc^ist, visited* Greorgia, with wtm/iSdj 
the design of establishing an orphan asylum on lands ■•**^» '''•• 
obtained from the trustees for that purpose. The plan 

but partially succeeded during his lifetime, and was 
abandoned after his death.** b.iiii7Ti * 

8. 'To hasten the preparations for the impending •. wfmtpn^ 
contest with Spain, Oglethorpe again visited' England; SSoiS? 
where he received** a commission as brigadier-general; 'jSrwJr?* 
with a command extending over South Carolina ; and, ®:J^lJj}*' 
after an absence of more than a year and a haJ^ re- 1737, 
turned* to Georgia, bringing with him a re^ment of a sept 7. 
6CM) men, for the defence of &e southern frontiers. 'In •• ^^ 
the latter part of 1739, England declared' war against •^SSSdJ!' 
Spain ; and Oglethorpe immediately planned an ex- JSii^s 
pedition against St. Augustine. In May of the follow- JUSSS^ 
ing year,' he entered Florida with a select force of oguthorptf 
four hundred men from his regiment, some Carolina ^^^^ 
troops, and a large body of friendly Indians. 

9. 'A Spanish fort, twenty-five miles from St Au- Ji*^^ 
gustine, surrendered after a short resistance ; — another, J^*Jg^ 
within two miles, was abandoned ; but a summons for peduion 
the surrender of the town was answered by a bold de- fuguttitu 

* St. Hdena Sound Is the entrance to the Cambahee River. Tt is north of St Helena 
iland, and about fifty miles N.E. from Savannah. (See Map, p. 35.) 

8 
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1T40« fiance. For a time the Spaniards were cut off from all 
' "" supplies, by ships stationed at the entrance of the har- 
bor ; but at length several Spanish galleys eluded the 
yi^^ilance of the blockading squadron, and brought a 
remforcement and supplies to the garrison. All hopes 
of speedily reducing the place were now l(wt; — sick- 
ness began to prevail among the troops; and Ogle- 
•. Jnir. thorpe, with sorrow and regret, returned* to Greorgia. 
1742. ^^* ^Two years later, the Spaniards, in return, made 
LG«M «M preparations for an invasion of Georgia. In Jul^, a 
iiSs^iM& neet of thirty-six sail from Havanna and St Augustine, 
*'oSrgiaf bearing mcure than three thousand troops, entered the 
b. jnir If. harbor of St Simon's ;* landed^ on the west side of the 
island, a litde above the town of the same name ; and 
t.QftHM erected a battery of twenty ffuns. "General Offle- 
^^^oS^ thorpe, who was then on the idand with a force of less 
^ISiiSiSm ^^^^^ eight hundred men, exclusive of Indians, with- 
Mftonttom drew to Frederica; anxiously awaiting an ejqpected 
reinforcement from Carolina. A party of the enemy, 
having advanced within two miles of the town, was 
driven back with loss ; another party of three hundred, 
e. jnlf It. <^ii^ng to their assistance, was ambuscaded^* and two- 
thirds of the number were slain or taken prisoners, 
t. wfiatpf- ^ ^' "Oglethorpe next resolved to attack, by night, 
^SS^Sm ^^^ ^^ ^^ Spanish camps ; but a French soldier de- 
Bpmiuh serted, and gave the alarm, and the design was de- 
^^ feated. ^Apprehensive that the enemy would now 
6guthorp?9 discover his weakness, he devised an expedient for de- 
VSo^thi stroying the credit of any inA)rmation that might be 
•''•'^' given. He wrote a letter to the deserter, requesting 
mat he would urge the Spaniards to an immediate 
attack, or, if he ^ould not succeed in this, that he 
would induce them to remain on the island three days 
longer, for in that time several British ships, and a re- 
inforcement, were expected from Carolina. He also 
dropped some hints of an expected attack on St Au- 
gustine by a British fleet. This letter he bribed a 

* St. Simon^a Island lies aoath of the principel channel of the Altamaha. It Is twelr* 
miles in length, and from two to five in width. The hartx>r of St Kmon*s is at the 
southern point of the island, before the town of the same name, and eight miles below 
Frederica. At 8t Simon's there was also a small fort The northern part of the island 
is separated ftom the mainland by a small creek, and is called Littl* St. Siwum**. (See 
Map. ^ 168.) 
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Spankh ppaoner to delirer to the deserter, bat, as was 1T49» 
expected, it was given to the Spanish commander.. "~" 

12. *The deserter was immediately arrested as a j ^^^^^^ 
q)y, but the letter sorely perplexed the Spanish officers, '^*S!ijy 
some of whom believed it was intended as a deception, 
while others, regarding the circumstances mentioned 
in it as hig'hly probable, and fearing for the safety of 
St Augustme, advised an immediate return of the ex- 
pedition. 'Fortunately, ^^diile they were consulting, t. whateit 
there appeared, at some distance on the coast, three J^^/S 
:inudl vessels, which were resfarded as a part of die J2s2? 
British fleet mentioned in the letter. *It was now de- n wjiatdtd 
termined to attack Oglethorpe at Frederica, before the ^^mS^g 
expected reinforcement ^otud arrive. •^^^ 

13. *While advancing for this purpose, they fell iWhatwrn 
into an ambascade,^ at a place since called ^ ^oody (S!^?SuiS 
Marsh," where they were so warmly received that ^jJJ^' 
they retreated with precipitation,— abandoned their 

works, and hastily retired to their shippiBg ; leaving a 
quantity of guns and ammunition bemnd thenL «0n s. wjuuoe- 
their way south they made an attack** on Fort Wil- ^tXS^^ 
liam,* but were repulsed ; and two galleys were dis- ^.^ J,, 
abled and abandoned. *The Spaniaros were deeply ,. ^oto wm 
mortified at the result of the expedition ; and the com- fSSuSTaf 
mander of the troops, on his return to Havanna, was ^^J^? 
tried by a court-martial, and, in disgrace, dismissed 
from the service. 

14. ''Soon after these events, Oglethorpe returned to 1743. 
England, never to revisit the colony which, after ten ^'g*J|^ 
years of disinterested toil, he had planted, defended, <^ogi^ 
and now left in tranquillity. ^Hidierto, &e people 9. wjmt 
had been under a kind of military rule ; but now a ^JSStnSii 
civil government was establi^ed ; and committed to 
the charge of a president and council, who were re- 
quired to govern according to the instructions of the 
trustees. 

15. 'Yet the colony did not prosper, and most of the %.vnuawm 
settlers still remained in poverty, with scarcely the SSnSt^ 
hope of better days. Under the restrictions of the trus- w'o^y^ 

* Frrt WilUam wm the nadM of the foft at ttie Mratbem extremity of Cimiberlaiid 
bland. Theie was also a fort, called F\0rt Jhtdnt^rtA the northera eztieniity of the 
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1T4S* tees, agriculture had not flourished; and commerce 
Qf^j^ had scarcely been thought of. *The people com- 



1. 



*'^uaSI^ plained, that, as they were poor, the want of a free title 

•M»7 to their lands almost wholly deprived them of credit ; 

they wished that the unjust rule of descent, which 

gave their property to the eldest son, to the exclusion 

of the younger children, should be changed for one 

more equitable ; but, more than all, they complained 

that diey were prohibited the use of slave labor, and 

requested that the same encouragements should be 

given to them as were given to their more fortunate 

neighbors in Carolina. 

i.2fow«p«r» 16. 'The regulations of the trustees began to be 

mSSJISlSar evaded, and the laws against slavery were not rigidly 

^TSdf^ enforced. At first, slaves from Carolina were hired 

for short periods ; then for a hundred years, or during 

life ; and a sum equal to the value of the negro paid 

in advance; and, finally, slavers frt)m Africa sailed 

directly to Savannah; and Georgia, like Carolina, 

became a planting state, with slave labor. 

1752. 17. *In 1752, die trustees of Greorgia, wearied with 

\SjS!^!^ complaints against the system of government which 

'^SSSSrS^ ^^^y ^^ established, and finding that the province 

ttnduf^ languished under their care, resigned^ their charter to 

Vctet *^® ^"^ ' *°^ ^^® province was formed^ into a royal 

^^ government *The people were then favored with the 

ifntperSI^ Same liberties and privileges that were enjoyed by the 

thseoionyj pjQvinces of Carolina; but it was not until the close 

of the French and Indian war, and the surrender of 

the Floridas to England, by which security was given 

to the frontiers, that the colony began to assume a 

flourishing condition. 
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1763. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, xSi'SISf? 

KXTXNDINO nOH 1754 TO THS PKACE OF 1783. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Causes of the War, and EvenUof 1754.—//. 1755: Expe- «-^ 
ditions ofMonckton, Braddock, Snirley, and Wiuslow. — ///. S?SSZ 
1756: Delays; Loss of Oswego; Indian Incursions^ — IV, ^Pfjtf^ 
17J7: Designs against Louisburg, and Loss of Fort Wm, *^^l""'*' 
Henry, — V. 1758: Reduction of Louisburg; AbercronUne*s 
Defeat ; The takingof Ports Prontenac and Du Qussne,-^ 
VL 1759 to 1763 : Ticonderoga and Crown Point Abandon- 
ed ; Niagara Taken; Conquest of Quebecr-^f aU Canada s 
War with the Cherokeesi Peace of 1763. ^ 

I. Causes op the War, and Events of 1754. — f^^JUS 
■Thus far, separate accounts of the early American tepmaua^ 
colonies have been given, for the purpose of preserving tSS^SSr^ 
that unity of narration which seemed best adapted to fi^'iSSnJ 
render prominent the distinctive features which marked hSS^u 
the settlement and progress of each. 'But as we have now mSd^ 
arrived at a period when the several colonies have be- ^^r^SoSi. 
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1763* come firmy established, and when their individual 

histories become less eventful, and less interesting, their 

general history will now be taken up, and continued 

in those more important events which subsequently 

I, By what affected all the colonies. 'This period is distinguished 

MtiuuSi' by the final struggle for dominion in America, between 

the rival powers of France and England. 
% whBUi» 2. "Those previous wars between the two countries, 
9&$wSw which had so often embroiled their transatlantic col- 
^*gjg2»^ onies, had chiiefly arisen from disputes of European 
SngumdJ origin ; and the events which occurred in America, 
were regarded as of secondary importance to those 
which, in a greater measure, anected the influence of 
n What led the rival powers in the affairs of Europe. "But the 
^wdfnSmt growing importance of the American possessions of the 
^'^^ two countries, occasioning disputes about territories ten- 
fold more extensive than either possessed in Europe, 
at length became the sole cause of involving them in 
another contest, more important to America than any 
receding one, and which is conmionly known as the 
jFreTich and Indian War, 
^wuuwm 3. *The English, by virtue of the eariy discovery 
^'tSSSSS' ty the Cabots, daimed the whole seacoast from New- 
*^^J5{;^foundland to Florida ; and by numerous grants of ter- 
eiaim? ritory, before the French had established any settle- 
ments in the Valley of the Mississippi, they had 
extended their claims westward to the Pacific Ocean, 
& Ufm 'The French, on the contrary, founded fheir claims 
^'^^h upon the actual occupation and exploration of the 
^°SSiiSf^ country. •Besides their settlements m New France, 
<. Hotfffar or Canada, and Acadia, 'they had long occupied iDe- 
amll^%'' troit,* had explored the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
**^' formed settlements at Kaskaskiaf and Vincennes,^ and 
along the northern border of the Gulf of Mexico. 
f.Whatwof ^' ''According to the French claims, their northern 
ttt<M«jMrf^ possessions of New France and Acadia embraced, 
eiaknJ within their southern limits, the half of New York, 
and the greater portion of New England ; while their 

•Detroit. (See Map. m 804. 

t Kaekmekia, in the sonthwesteni part of the state of Illinois, Is situated on the W. 
l^e of Kaskaskia River, seven miles above its Junction with die Mississippi. 

t Ftiie$wH4e is In the sonthwestem part of Indiana, and it situated on the B. bank of 
the Wabash Elver, 100 miles, by the liver's coarse, above Ms entrmnee Into the Ohlow 
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western possessions, of Upper and Lower Louisiana, 1TM» 
were held to embrace the entire valley of the Mississip- — — 

§i and its tributary streams. 'For the purpose of vin- 1. B mwtn 
icating their claims to these extensive territories, and hS/^ST 
confining the English to the country east of the Alle- ^^^^' 
ghanies, the French were busily engaged in erecting 
a chain of forts, by way of the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi, from Nova Scotia to the Qulf of Mexico. 

5. *A royal grant* of an extensive tract of land on »• itw. 
the Ohio* River, to a company of merchants, called SJSSmST 
the Ohio Company, gave the French the first appre- ^^S^^ 
hension that the English were designing to deprive ••'•y' 
them of their western trade with the Indians, and cut 

off their communication between Canada and Louisi- 
ana. 'While the company were survepng these lands, t. iw yiy . 
with the view of settlement, three British traders were 'jyjjJT 
seized** by a party of French and Indians, and con- J^'JjSf 
veyed to a French fort at Presque Isle.f The T wight- 
wees, a tribe of Indians fnendly to the English, resent- 
ing the violence done to their allies, seized several 
French traders, and sent them to Pennsylvania. 

6. *The French soon after began the erection of forts 4. wk^^tti 
south of Lake Erie, which called forth serious com- SSSSSSL 
plaints from the Ohio Company. As the territory in ^SSSi 
dispute was within the original charter limits of Vir- 
ginia, Robert Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of the 
colony, deemed it his duty to remonstrate with the 
French commandant of the western posts, against hit 
proceedings, and demand a withdrawal of his troops. 

•The person employed to convey a letter to the French jyjJJjySS 
commandant was George Washington, an enterprising •JJ^Ji?*' 
and public-spirited young man, then in his twenty- yr<yg.flw4 
second year, who thus early engaged in the public ^iifMmi 

* The Ohio River Is formed br the confluence of the Alleg hany flrom the K^ and the 
Monoag»hela from the 8^ at nttsbn^, in the western part of Pennsylvania. Fmm 
Pittsburg the general course of the river is S.W. to the Mississippi, a distance of 050 
miles by the river, but only about 520 in a direct line. It separates the states of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky .on the Sm from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois on the N., and drains a 
valley containing more than 900,000 square miles. The only considerable foils in th« 
river axe at Louisville, where the water descends twenty-two and a half feet in two 
miles, around which has been completed a canal that admits the passage of the largest 
steamboats. 

t Presqne laU (almost an Island, as its name Implies,} is a small peninsula on th« 
southern shore of Lake Erie, at the northwestern extremity of Pennsylvania. Th« 
place referred va in history as Presque Isle is the present village of JBpm, which is slto- 
alMl OB the S.W. side of the bay fomed betwMK Prae^ue Isle a«d the ■ni^liail 
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1T63. service, and who afterwards became illuslrious in the 

annals of his country. 
1. wjuu u 7. 'The service to which Washington was thus 
1^^^ called, was both difficult and dangerous ; as half of his 
WeS^toH route, of four hundred miles^ lay through a trackless 
vmgeaiud? wildemess, inhabited by Indian tribes, whose feelings 
9. Give an Were hostile to the English. ^Departing, on the 3ist 
hSf;^^, of October, from Williamsburg,* then the seat of gov- 
ernment of the province, on the 4th of December he 
reached a French fort at the mouth of French C5reek,t 
from which he was conducted ta another fort higher 
up the stream, where he found the French conmiand- 
». Pro- ant, M. De St. Pierre,* who entertained him with great 
PeSSf politeness, and gave him a written answer to CJovernor 
Dinwiddie's letter, 
b. Dro. le. 8. ^Having secretly taken the dimensions of the 
*gSSd^!hi ^^'^ ^^^ made all possible observations, he set out»» on 
9imtdi4ring his retum. At one time he providentially escaped 
being murdered by a party of hostile Indians ; one of 
whom, at a short distance, fired upon him, but fortu- 
nately missed him. At another time, while crossing 
a river on a raft, he was thrown from it by the floating 
ice ; and, after a narrow escape from drowning, he suf 
1754. ^^^^^ greatly from the intense severity of the cold 
e.jan.i«. *0n his arrival* at Williamsburg, the letter of S«. 
^ifJ^JfS? Pierre was found to contain a refusal to withdraw his 



^^J^j^ troops ; with the assurance that he was acting in ober 
^""'ST*'^ dience to the commands of the governor-general of 
Canada, whose orders alone he should obey. 
i. What 9. *The hostile designs of the French being apparent 
^SfS'SSSn from the reply of St Pierre, the governor of Virginia 
*'**^ made immediate preparations to resist their encroach- 
ments. The Ohio Company sent out a party of thirty 
men to erect a fort at the confluence of the Alleghany^ 



* WiUiemihurg is sitaated on elevated gronod between James and Ymrk RlTertt a 
few miles N.E. from Jamestown, ft is the seat of William and Mar^r College, founded 
in 1693. (See Map, p. 44.) 

t French Creek, called by the French ^ux Beevfe, (O Buff,) enters Alleghany Rivet 
from tile wesi in the present county of Yenaneo, sixty-five miles N. from Pittsbnrg. 
The French fort, called P'enangOf was on the site of the present village of Franklin, 
the capital of Venango County. 

t The Mlefhany River rises in the northern part of Pennsylvania, and nns, first 
N.W. into New York« and then, turning to the S.W., again enters Pennsylvania, and at 
Pittsburg unites with the Monongahela to form the Ohio 
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and Monoogahela ;* and a body of i>roTincial troopsu ITM* 
placed under the command of Washington, marchea 



mto the disputed territory. >The men sent out by the hWkat 
Ohio Company had scarcely commenced their fort, 'gj]^' 



^ 



Com- 



when they were driven* from the ground by the '^JJ^Vj'*^ 
French, who completed the works, and named the ^^Pm.*** 
place Fort du Cluesne.^ dSJSlJ. 

10. 'An advance party under Jumonville, which ^ whatmm 
had been sent out to mtercept the approach o[ Wash- ^'j^£^^ 
iogton, was surprised* in the night ; and all but one ^uu^^ 
were either killed or taken prisoners. 'After erecting e. May «. 
a small fort, which he named Fort Necessity,! ana •.whatwn 



being joined by some additional troops from New 

York and Carolina, Washington proceeded with four Sn^tSf 
hundred men towards Fort du Cluesne, when, hearing SiuiSuj 
of the advance of a lar^e body of French and Indians, 
uuder the command of M. de yi]liers,'he returned to xva.i««<tb 
Fort Necessity, where he was soon after attacked** by d. joIfil 
nearly fifteen hundred of the enemy. After an obsti- 
nate resistance of ten hours, Washington agreed to a . 
capitulation,* which allowed him the honorable terms •,i^i. 
of retiring unmolested to Virginia. 

11. <It having been seen by England, that war with 4. what du 
France would be inevitable, the colonies had been J^S!^ 
advised to unite upon some plan of union for the gen- ^oionimJ 
eral defence. *A convention had likewise been pro- •. w^what 
posed to be held at Albany, in June, for the purpose JSSii^Sit 
of conferring with the Six Nations, and securing tneir 'Jj^J^f 
friendship. * After a treaty had been made with the «. whatwm 
Indians, the convention took up the subject of the pro- *««<*«^«' 
posed union ; and, on the fourth of July, the very day 

of the surrender of Fort Necessity, adopted a plan 
which had been drawn up by Dr. Franklin, a del- 
egate from Pennsylvania. 

12. ''This plan proposed the establishment of a gen- ,. omHf 
eral government in the colonies, to be administered by 'j^ffZ^ 
a governor-general appointed by the crown, and a pot£^ 
council chosen by the several colonial legislatures; 
having the power to levy troops, declare war, raise 

* The Moiumgahela riaet by nnmeroiu teanchet in the northwestern part (^ Vligini% 
and running north enters Pennsylvania, and unites witb the Alleghany at Pittsbiuf . 

t The remains of fbH Jfeeetm are still to be seen near the nanonal road tkom <^mi 
beiiand to Wheeling^ in the soatbeastem part of Fayette County, FennsylTania. 

8* 
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1T54. money, make peace, reg^te the Indian trade, and 

" concert all other measures necessary for the general 

safety. The gpvemor-general was to have a negative 

on the proceedings of the council, and all laws were 

to be submitted to the Igng for ratification. 

i. if j y ty 13. ^This plan, althou^ approved by all the dele- 

itr^ma7 g^iQ^ present, except those firom Connecticut, who ob 

jected to the negative voice oi the governor-general, 

shared the singmar fate of being rejected, both by the 

colonial assemblies, and by the British government: by 

the former, because it was supposed to give too much 

E)wer to the representative of the king ; and by the 
tter, because it was supposed to give too much power 
xwjkutoat to ^6 representatives of the people. 'As no plan of 
**g,jgy- union could be devised, acceptable to both parties, it 
was determined to carry on the war with British troops, 
aided by such forces as the colonial assemblies might 
voluntarily furnish. 
1765. IL 1755: ExPEnrnoNs op Monckton, Braddock, 
iSihiicr SHntLEY, AND Snt WiLLiAM JoHNSON. — 1. 'Early in 
^tJ^ChS- ^'^^^^ General Braddock arrived* firom Ireland, with 
urtreST two regiments of British troops, and with the authority 
s*i^* (rf'conmiander-in-chief of the British and colonial forces. 
•^< *At a convention of the colonial governors, assembled 
BrmidockJ at his requOst in Virginia, three expeditions were re 
Ji^^Sie- solved upon; one against the French at Fort du 
'^SSftS^ Cluesne, to be led by General Braddock himself; a sec- 
yponj ond against Niagara, and a third against Crown Point, 
a French post on the western shore of Lake Champlain. 
i. What 2. 'While preparations were making for these ex 
iuS^wS peditions, an enterprise, that had been previously de- 
^JS^JIJJf'' termined upon, was prosecuted with success in another 
b »te/» quarter. About the last of May, Colonel Monckton 
*' sailed^ from Boston, with three thousand troops, against 
the French settlements at the head of the Bay of Fun- 
dy, which were considered as encroachments upon the 
: Give an English province of Nova Scotia. 
iJfp^i^ 3. 'Landing at Fort Lawrence,* on the eastern shore 
^a^H^' of ChignectOjt a branch of the Bay of Fundy, a French 
c June 4. block-housc was carried' by assault, and Fort Beause- 



* for localities mq Mam >M3Ct pago, 
, t GMfiMcf» B^ to tiM nortibem, or 



or BortliwMierB, am of tbt Bay of Fmdy. (Map > 
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fotur* snrrendered,^ afler an investment of four dajrs. ITf •• 
Tho name of the fort was then changed to Cumber- ^p^ 
land. Fort Gaspereau,* on Bay Verte,* or Green ^SSSSSot, 
Bay,* was next taken; and the forts on the New ljumii^' 
Aronswick coast were abandoned. In accordance with ^^U 
the yiews of the govwnor of Nova Scotia, the planta- GM-pe-»^ 
tions of the Frendi setders were laid waste ; and sev- JJi£Sd^ 
end thoosands of the hapless iugitiyes. ardently at- ^*^ 
tached to their mother country, and renisin^ to take 
the oath of allegiance to Great Britain, were driven on 
board the British shipping, at the point of the bayonet, 
and dispersed, in poverty, through the English colonies. 

4. *The expedition against the French on the Ohio, i. wuu *• 
was considerably delayed, by the difficulty of obtaining '^uoi^ 
supplies of wagons and provisions ; but, on the tenm ^gtSm 
of June, General Braddock set out from Fort Cumber- *j^y 
land,t with a force of little more than two thousand mmtkt 
men, composed of British regulars and provincials. 
'Apprehending that Fort du Cluesne miffht be rein- ^My/ tK 
forced, he hastened his march with a select corps of SSSmMf 
1200 men ; leaving Col. Dunbar to follow in the rear ""^r* 
with the odier troops and the heavy baggage. 

6. 'Neglecting the proper measures necessary for t. ^"^^^^^ 
guarding against a surprise, and too confident in his '^^f 
own views to receive the advice of Washington, who "^ •''*•"' 
acted as his aid, and who requested to lead the pro- 
vincials in advance ; Braddock continued to press for- 
ward, heedless of danger, until he had arrived within 
nine or ten miles of Fort du Cluesne. *While march- ^,Qtwth» 
ing in apparent security, his advanced guard of regu- ^JJnlr? 
lars, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Gage, was fired !"*«• 
upon* by an unseen enemy ; and, unused to Indian «. jniy §. 
warfare, was thrown into disorder ; and falling back 
on the main body, a general confu- 
sion ensued. 

* Bay F«rte, or Or ten Bai§^ is a western arm of 
NOTthomberland Strait; a strait which separates 
Prince Edward's Island ftom New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. (See Map.) 

t Fort Cumberland was on the site of the pres- 
ent village of Cnmberiand, which is situated on 
the N. side of the Potomac Biver, in Maryland, at 
the mouth of Wiirs Creek. The Cumberland, or 
National Roah, which proceeds W. to Ohio, Jtc, 
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17M* 6. ^General Braddock, vainly endearoring to rally 
i.whatuHu ^^ troops on the spot where they were first attacked, 
Sf^^SJ^ ^^^ having had three horses killed under him, and 
and the re- after Seeing every mounted officer fall, except Wash- 
"^M^ ington, was himself mortall^r wounded, when his 
s whatM- tr^^ops fled in dismay and confusion. "The cool bravery 
ved th$ar. of the Virginia provincials, who formed under the com- 
lottUd^ mand of Washington, covered the retreat of the regu 
*'J^^^' lars, and saved the army from total destruction. 'In 
^'tgjj^^ this disastrous defeat more than two-thirds of all the 
wounded? officers, and nearly half the privates, were either killed 

or wounded. 

4. Deacrtbe 7. *No pursuit was made by the enemy, to whom 

tfierof^t. ^^Q success was wholly unexpected; yet so great was 

the panic communicated to Colonel Dunbar's troops, 

that they likewise fled with precipitation, and made 

no pause until they found themselves sheltered by the 

f. w?»at di9- wails of Fort Cumberland. *Soon after. Colonel Dun- 

^£^'5to ^ar, leaving at Cumberland a few provincial troops, 

^^^j^ but insufficient to protect the frontier^ retired* with the 

**' rest of the army to Philadelphia. 
<. w?utti9 8. *The expedition against Niagara was entrusted to 
S^Sfffog Grovemor Shirley of Massachusetts ; on whom the com- 
*«J^5«?^ niand in chief of the British forces had devolved, after 
the death of General Braddock. The forces designed 
k N. p. 183. for this enterprise were to assemble at Oswego,** whence 
they were to proceed by water to the moutS of the Ni- 
agara River.* The main body of the troops, however, 
did not arrive until the last of August ; and then a 
succession of western winds and rain, the prevalence 
of sickness in the camp, and the desertion of the In- 
dian allies, rendered it unadvisable to proceed ; and 
e. Oct 94. most of the forces were withdrawn.® The erection of 
7. Give the two ucw forts had been commenced on the east side 
^^S* of the river ; and suitable garrisons were left to defend 
^{S? them. 

pWww^ 9. ^The expedition against Crown Point was en 

^mrivai^ trusted to General Johnson, afterwards Sir William 

jojmaon, Johnson, a member of the council of New York. In 

' * MUufurm Rwer is tbe channel which connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. It it 
about thirty-six miles long, and (lows from S. to N. In this stream, twenty-two miles 
north from Xake Erie, are the celebrated FUlf ef JVWoro, the greatest natoial eiirlo»> 
ttyinthaworid. (See Map^ p. 806 and 819.) 
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June and July, about 6000 troops, under (General Ly- 17M. 
man, were assembled at the carrying place between — 
Hudson River and Lake George ;• where they con- ^^^ 
structed a fort which they named Fort Lyman, but ** *'** 
which was afterwards called Fort Edward.* Un the l whm nd 



latter part of August General Johnson arrived ; and, Sn'^^Z 
taking the command, moved forward with the main aSamSSm 
body of his forces to the head of Lake George ; where ^ '•■^^ 
he learned,* by his scouts, that nearly two thousand ^ ^^^ ^ 
French and Indians were on their inarch from Crown 
Point,' with the intention of attacking Fort Ekiward. e. n. p. ui. 

10. *The enemy, under the command of the Baron a. pre- 
Dieskau,<> approaching by the way f^ Wood Creek,* SSHS^ 
had arrived within two miles of Fort Ekiward ; when •• **• p- »»• 



'J 



the commander, at the request of his Indian allies, who ^a?S3S^ 



stood in great dread of the English cannon, suddenly ^ 
changed his route, with the design of attacking the 
camp of Johnson. "In the mean time^ Johnson had ^ wkati^ 
sent out a party of a thousand provincials under the gcjwey 
command of Colonel Williams ; and two hundred In- *S^m< 
dians under the command of Hendricks, a Mohawk ^^1%; 
sachem ; for the purpose of intercepting the return of 
the enemy, whether they succeedeo, or failed, in their 
designs against Fort Edward. 

11. ^Unfortunately, the English, being drawn into c septa 
an ambuscade,' were overpowered by superior num- ^-JJJJSjy 
bers, and driven back with a severe loss. Among iwi^«*- 
the killed were Colonel Williams and the chieftain 
Hendricks. The loss of the enemy was also consid- §.wjkupn- 
erable ; and amon^ the slain was St Pierre, who JdlSHSn 
commanded the Indians. 'The firing being heard in ^SSSti 
the camp of Johnson, and its near approach ^ 
convincing him of the repulse of Williams ; 
he rapidly constructed a breastwork of fallen 
trees, and mounted several cannon, which, 
two days before, he had fortunately received 
from Fort Edward. 

* For*. Edward was on the site of the present village of 
Fort Edward, in Washington County, on the E. side of 
Radson River, and about forty-five miles N. frmn Albany. 
This spot was also called the earrytng pUiee; being the 
point where, in the expeditions against Canada, the troops, 
ttores, A&c., were landed, and thence carried to Wood 
Creek, a distance of twelve miles, where they were again 
embarked. (See Map.) 
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17M* 12. ^The fugitires had scarcely arrived at the caropL 
i.Dmnb4 when the enemy appeared and commenced a spirited 
i*ja^<*o»» attack ; but the unexpected reception which the Eng- 
lish cannon gave them, considerably cooled their ardor. 
The Canadian militia and the Indians soon fled ; and 
the French troops, after continuing the contest several 
& What wm hours, retired in disorder. 'Dieskau was found wound- 
^^S^SiX ed and alone, leaning against the stump of a tree. 
While feeling for his watch, in order to surrender it, 
an English soldier, thinking he was searching for a 
pistol, fired upon him, and inflicted a wound which 
%.wmemnf caused his death. *After flie repulse of the French, a 
^^/Su^£ detachment from Fort Edward fell upon their rear, 
•nemyi and completed their defeat 

4 What ^^' *^^' ^® purpose of securing the country from 
woiv M« the incursicms of the enemy. General Johnson erected 
eeedingtY a fort at his place of encampment, which he named 
jahmanf ^^^ William Henry.* Learning that the French 
were strengthening meir works at OoMm Point, and 
. likewise that a large party had taken possession o^ 
and were fortifying Ticonderoga ;t he deemed it ad- 
visable to make no farther advance ; and, late in the 
seascm — after leaving suflicient garrisons at Forts Wil- 
^jy^ liam Henry and Edward, he retired* to Albany, 
whence he dispersed the remainder of his army to 
Of hatdem ^^^ respective provincea 

SatMrditt- UL 1756: Delays; IjOss of Oswego; Indian Im- 

*1l756^' CUR8ION8. — 1. •The plan for the campaign of 1756, 

f. whatwtu which had been agreed upon in a council of the colo- 

%^SS(F^ ^^^ governors held at Albany, early in the season, 

jwjgj<»f was similar to that of the preceding year ; having for 

its object the reduction of Crown Point, Niagara, and 

t.whaftam' Fort du duesne. *Lord Loudon was appointed by 

^SS^. the king commander-in-chief of his forcea m America, 

^^*^^^ and also governor of Virginia ; but, being unable to 

depart immediately, Genend Abercrombie was ordered 



* Are Wm, Mewrv was dtiutted at fho head of Lake Geone, a little E. ftott the vU- 
lace of Oaldwell, In Wanen County. After the fort was levelled by Montcalm, in 1757, 
(see page 185,} Fort Geoige was built as a sabstitate for H, on a more eommandinf site ; 
yot it was never the seene <!^ any Important battle. (See Map, pievioas page.) 

t 'namdtrofra is situated at the mouth of the outtet at Lake Geoife, in Essex COun^r, 
en the western shore of Lake Champlaln, about eighty-five miles in a direct line N . 
ftom Albany. (See Map and Note, p. 240.) The village tf Tlcoadeioga is two miles 
above the ruins of the fort. 
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to precede him. and take the command of the troops 1T§6* 
until his arrival »Thus far. hostilities had been car- i^wkatit 
ried on without any formal declaration of war ; but, in JSntSi 
May of this year, war was declared* by Great Britain 9f*oarf 
agamst France, and, soon after,"* by the latter power J* ^JUe*i 
against Great Britain. 

2. *In June, General Abercrombie arrived, with t. whatu 
several regiments, and proceeded to Albany, where 42^^^ 
the provincial troops were assembled ; but deeming -^JJJTJJS* 
the forces under his command inadequate to carry out 
the plan of the campaign, he thought it prudent to 
await the arrival of the Earl of Loudon. This occa- 
sioned a delay until the latter part of July ; and even 
after the arrival of the earl, no measures of importance 
were taken. >The French, in the mean time, profiting ^ ^ 
by the delays of the English, seized the opportunity 'J?^ *^ 
to make an attack upon Oswego.* thaedeiay^ 

3. ^Early m August, the Marquis Montcalm, who 

had succeeded the BarcHi Dieskau in the chief com- acamni^ 
mand of the French forces in Canada, crossed hake ^ISflSS^ 
Ontario with more than five thousand men, French, SwS^ 
Canadians, and Indians ; and, with more than thirty 
pieces of cannon, commenced*" the siege of Fort On- ^ 
tario, on the east side of Oswego River, t After an *^ "* ' 
obstinate, but short defence, this fort was abandoned,** ^ ^^^ ^ 
— the garrison safely retiring to the old fort on the 
west side of the river. 

4. »0n the fourteenth, the English, numbering only ^ ^^^^ ^ 
1400 men, found themselves reduced to the necessity ttudqfths 
of a capitulation ; by which they surrendered them- JrvSS'^Ze, 
selves prisoners of war. Several vessels in the harbor, VlS^^ 
together with a large amount of military stores, con- <*»w»«» 
listing of small arms, ammunition, provisions, and 134 

pieces of cannon, fell into the hands oi the enemy. Mont- 
calm, after demolishing the forts, returned to Canada. 



* TIm ▼iBAOB of Otwogot ia Onr«go Oooaty, is skua- 
ted on both sues of Oswego River, at its entrance into 
Lake Ontario. Old Fort Oswego, ballt in 1797, was on 
the west side of the river. In 1755 Fort Ontario was 
bnilt on an eminence on the £ side of the river : a short 
distance N. of which stands the present Fort Oswego. 

t Oswego River is formed by the junction of Seneca 
and Oneida Rivers. The former is the outlet of Canan- 
daigna, Crooked, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco, and Slceneat- 
•iM hakm ; and the latter of Oneida Lake. 
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17M* 5. <Aft6r the defeat of Braddock, the Indians on the 

'i. whatu western frontiers, incited by the French, renewed their 

iuSiieSfi- ^^prcdations, and killed, or carried into captivity, more 

SSwStlem ^^^ * thousand of the inhabitants. •In August of 

frontien? this year. Colonel Armstrong, with a party of nearly 

i^^ 300 men, marched against Kittaning,* their principal 

•SSi/rJi^ town, on the Alleghany River. The Indians, although 

vedttion. surprised,* defended themselves with great bravery; 

a. septi. refusing quarter when it was offered them. Their 

principal chiefe were killed, their town was destroyed, 

and ^even prisoners were recovered. The English 

sufiered but little in this expedition. Among their 

wounded was Captain Mercer, afterwards distinguished 

1. wm * in the war of the revolution. »These were the prin- 

«ruM^%» cipal events of this year ; and not one of the important 

^^^^S?** objects of the campaign was either accomplisdied or 

attempted. 
qfwhatictf ^^ 1757: Designs against Louisburg, and Loss 
^^^1^5 op Fort William Henry. — 1. «The plan of the cam- 
4. wfM torn P^Sn^ of 1 757, was limited, by the commander-in-chief, 
^fS^mi^ to an attempt upon the important fortress of Louisburg. 
j»o<fn(/ 'With the reduction of this post in view. Lord Loudon 
Ik juDeio. sailed** from New York, in June, with 6000 regular 
& wjgpj- troops ; and, on the thirtieth of the same month, arrived 
wRmMto? at Halifax; where he was reinforced by a powerful 
naval armament commanded by Admiral Holboum ; 

«. N^tMt *"^*^ * ^*°^ ^^'^® ^^ ^^^ "^^'^ "^"^ England. •Soon 
^^^jgj after, information was received,* that a French fleet. 
«. Auf . 4. larger than that of the English, had already arrivea 
in the harbor of Louisburg, and that the city was gar- 
risoned by more than 6000 men. The expedition was, 
therefore, necessarily abandoned. The admiral pro- 
ceeded to cruise off Louisburg, and Lord Loudon re~ 

d. Auf.8L turned* to New York. 

7. What wm ^- '^ While these events were transpiring, the French 
2g2f«J«^ commander, the Marquis Montcalm, having collected 
mm»tkne9 his forces at Tioonderoga, advanced with an army of 

e. Auf . 8. 9000 men, 2000 of whom were savages, and laid sie^e* 
£866 Note. tQ p^jy^ William Henry.' »The garrison of the fori 

* KiUaninft the conntjr seat of Anostroiig OoiiDty, Pemifylvaiila, ti bidlt on the ttte 
of the old Indian town, tt is on the £. side of AUe^iany lUver, abont fttty miles N K 
ftom Pittsbufg. 
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consisted of between two and three thousand men, 176T* 
commanded by Colonel Monro ; and, for the forther t.o<r««, 
security of the place. Colonel Webb was stationed at JS'SS!!^ 
Fort Edward, only nfben miles distant, with an army ••JJ^f^^'^ 
of 4000 men. During six dajrs, the garrison main* utm atnrv. 
tained an obstinate defence ; anxiously awaiting a re- 
nforcement from Fort Edward ; until, receiving posi- 
tive information that no relief would be attempted, and 
their ammunition beginning to fail them, they sur- 
endered* the place by capitulation. a. A«f. •. 

3. 'Honorable terms were mnted the garrison ^ on ,. i^j^ 
account of their honorable defence," as the capitulation jf^tJSum 
itself expressed ; and they were to march out with their nmmmt 
arms, and retire in safety under an escort to Fort Ed- 
ward. *The capitulation, however, was shamefully s;ji^,mw 
broken by the Indians attached to Montcalm's party ; ^jJSSi'JJSr 
who fell upon the English as they were leaving the **•' 
fort ; plundered them of their baggage, and butchered 
many of them in cold blood. »The otherwise fair ^ „,^ ^ 
fame of Montcalm has been tarnished by this unfortu- J^gcfor 
nate affair ; but it is believed that he and his officers ''^Sj^ 
u^ their utmost endeavors, except firing upon the In- *" ttonT^ 
dians, to stop the butchery. 

V. 1758: Reduction op LouisBxmo; Aberceom- 1753. 
bie's Defeat ; the taking of Forts Frontenac and ofwhatdom 
Dv duESNE. — 1. «The result of the two preceding cam- vwm!»^ 
paigns was exceedingly humiliating to England, in ^ ^^^^ ^ 
view of the formidable preparations that had been y^/^'JJ, 
made for carrjring on the war ; and so strong was the ^S/SSt 
feeling against the ministry and their measures, that a pSagw? 
chanfife was found necessary. '^A new administration •. wkat 
was formed, at the head of which was placed Mr. Pitt, ^^SSSS^ 
afterwards Lord Chatham; Lord Loudon was recalled; 
additional forces were raised in America ; and a large 
naval armament, and twelve thousand additional 
troops, were promised from England. 'Three ex- §.mtataah 
peditions were planned : one agamst Lomsburg, an- UrTpuM- 
other against the French on L^e Champlain, and a ^^ 
third against Fort du Cluesne. 

2. ^Early in the season, Admiral Boscawen arrived J^J^,^ 
at Halifax, whence he sailed, on the 28th of May, with ^^g^ 
a fleet of nearly forty armed vessels, together with Lo JSur g 
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1T59. tweive thousand men under the command of Gktneral 

a. See Note Amherst, for the reduction of Louishurg.' On the 
*nd Map. secoud of June, the fleet anchored in Gabarus Bay ; 

and on the 8th the troops effected a landing, with little 
loss ; when the French called in their outposts, and 
dismantled the royal battery. 

b. June 11 3- 'Soon after. General Wolfe, passing** around the 
I. Of the Northeast Harbor, erected a battery at the North Cape, 

^SaS!^^ near the lis^ht-house, from which the island battery 
r5i^<ir?£ ^^ silenced :« three French ships were burned'* in the 
puu». harbor ; and the fortifications of the town were greatly 
^ j^JJ; injured. At length, all the shipping being destroyed, 
and the batteries from the land side having made sev- 
eral breaches in the walls, near the last of July, the 

e. July 91. ^^^y ^^^ island, together with St John's,* were sur- 

rendered* by capitiSation. 

8. During ^' 'During these events. General Abercrombie, on 

^hcu^wm whom the command in chief had devolved on the re- 

ISMwheni call of Lord Loudon, was advancing against Ticon- 

f See Note deroga.' »0n the 5th of July, he embarked on Lake 

and Map, Qeorge, with more than 15,000 men, and a formidable 

8. Give on train of artillery. On the following morning, the 

tfSvraSrM9 troops landed near the northern extremity of the laka, 

^S^fonS and commenced their march through a thick wood 

^maSe,^ towards the fort, then defended by about four thousand 

men under the command of the Marquis Montcalm. 

Ignorant of the nature of the ground, and without 

proper guides, the troops became bewildered ; and the 

centre column, commanded by Lord Howe, falling in 

with an advanced guard of tne French, Lord Howe 

himself was killed ; but after a warm contest, the en- 

f. July •. ^"^y w®^ repulsed. ' 

4 whMxoM ^' *After the death of Lord Howe, who was a high* 

itS^ ^ ^^ valuable officer, and the soul of the expedition, the 

^deaSH?' ardor of the troops greatly abated ; and disorder and 

5. (Ht6 th» confusion prevailed. *Most of the army fell back to 

^^ijgjjgjj the landing-place, but, early on the morning of the 

mttaek. 8th, again advanced in full force to attack 3ie fort ; 

the general being assured, by his chief engineer, that 

* ^ >/Mn*«, or Frimf Kdward'a TtUmd, is an iskuid of very trregalar shape, about 
ISO mtles long: lying west of Cape Breton, and north of Nova Scotia, fVom which it Is 
■eparated by Norihnmberlaad Strait The French caUed the island St. JUii ; but !■ 
^799 the Englieh changed its name to Prince Edvaard. 
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the entrenchments were unfinished, and might be at- 17M. 
tempted with good prospect of success. Unexpectedly. 
the breastwork was found to be of great strength, and 
covered with felled trees, with their branches pointing 
outwards ; and notwithsUmding the intrepidity of the 
troops, after a contest of nearly four hours, thev were 
lepuls^* with great daughter; leaving nearly two ^j^^ 
thousand of their number killed or wounded on the 
field of battle. 

6. 'After this repulse, the army retired to the head i. ivhtu it 
of Lake Greorge, whence, at the solicitation of Colonel ^"tSrSdmill^ 
Bradstreet, an expedition of three thousand men, under f^X^jS^ 
the command of that ofiker, was sent as^inst Fort 
Frontenac,* on the western shore of the outlet of Lake 
Ontario, a place which had long been the chief resort 
for the tracfers of the Indian nations who were in al- 
liance with the French. Proceeding by the way of 
Oswego, Bradstreet crossed the lake, landed*' within a i,. Aug. «. 
mile of the fort without opposition, and, in two days, 
compelled that important fortress to surrender.* The ^^ ^ 
fort was destroyed, and nine armed vessels, sixty can- 
non, and a large quantity of military stores and goods, 
designed for the Indian trade, fell into the hands of the 



7. 'The expedition against Fort du Clnesne was %Qrtht 
entrusted to General Forbes, who set out firom Phil- ^SSStfart 
adelphia early in July, at the head of 9000 men. An *• ^^•'•^* 
advanced party under Major Grant was attacked near 
the fort, and defeated with the loss of three hundred 
men ; but, as the main body of the army advanced, 
the French, being deserted by their Indian allies, 
abandoned** the place, and escaped in boats down the d not. m. 
Ohio. Cluiet possession was then taken* of the fort, •• ^JJ^** 
when it was repaired and garrisoned, and, in honor of ireatvwm 
Mr. Pitt, named PUtsburg.j 'The western Indians '^^y^* 
soon after came in and concluded a treaty of neutrality UJj^^Jj^ 
with the English. <Not withstanding the defeat of renotoftht 
Abercrombie, the events of the year had weakened the **5^to8i* 

* The village of Kingston, in Canada, now occnides the site of Old F<H-t Prontenac. 

t PittMburft now a floarishing citv, Is situated on a beantiftil plain, at the Junction 
of the AUeKhany and the Honongahela, in the western part of Pennsylvania. Then 
we several thriving vUlafes in tie vicinity, which should be regarded as sulnirlis of 
Pittsburg, the pvineipal of which s JtUeghamf Oitg, on the N.W. side oftiM Altofhaaf 
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lit 09* French power in America ; and the campaign dosed 

- with honor to England and her colonies. 

1759. VI. 1759 TO 1763 : Ticonderooa and Crown Point 

W*«f«^ ABANDONED j NiAGARA TAKEN ) CoNQUEST OP CtUEBEC, 
qfthe tixth —-OF ALL CaNADA ; WaR WITH THE ChEROKEES ; PeACE 

^^wZ' ^^ 1763.— I. »The high reputation which General 
Aonorv^uwre Amherst had acquired in the siege of Louishurg. had 
. Qen$ral^ gained him a vote of thanks from parliament, ana had 
' '^'"*** procured for him the appointment of commander-in- 
chief of the army in North America, with the respon- 
sihility of carrying out the vast and daring project of 
Mr. Fitt, which was no less than the entire conquest 
of Canada in a single campaig 



1. whatwu ^' *^^' the purpose of diyiding and weakening the 

thepumS power of the French, General Wolfe, a young officer 

paSi^ of uncommon merit, who had distinguished himself at 

**''•' the siege of Louisburg, was to ascend the St. Lawrence 

and lay siege to Cluebec : General Amherst was to 

carry Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and then, by 

wa^ of Lake Champlain and the St Lawrence, was to 

umte with the forces of General Wolfe ; while a third 

army, after the reduction of Niagara, was to proceed 

down the lake and river against Montreal ^ 

& whatwm 3. *In the prosecution of the enterprise which had 

^qSS^^ been entrusted to him. General Amherst arrived* be- 

gJJ^J^ fore Ticonderoga*» in the latter part of July, with an 

a.juiytt. army of little more than 11,000 men. While prepar- 

"•SdM***^ ing for a general attack, the French abandoned* their 

• p. »«•. * lines, and withdrew to the fort ; but, in a few dam 

d. jStm! ^^^i^^loned^* this also, after having partially demolished 

•• n. p. 184. it, and retired to Crown Point* 

Jj«jj^<^ 4. ^Pursuing his successes. General Amherst ad- 

viefunhar vanced towards this latter post ; but, on his approach, 

StSSrw, the garrison retired' to the Me of Aux Noix* in the 

^SXinJ^ river Sorel.' Aftet having constructed several small 

t^^i ^®ssels, and acquired a naval superiority on the lake, 

ff. N.p/iM. the whole army embarked^ in pursuit of the enemy: 

h. Oct 11. i,ut a succession of storms, and the advanced season of 

' i ooti. ^^® y^^^ finally compelled a return' to Crown Point, 

where the troops went into winter quarters. 

• Jinx AWs (O Noo-fth) b a nnaU Island In the River Sofel, or RicheUeii, a ilioit 
ibtaace above the nevthem extremity of Lake Champlain. 
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5. iGteneral Prideaax,^ to whom was giyen the 
command of the expedition against Niagara, proceeded 
by the way of Schenectady and Oswego ; and, on the 
sucth of Jiuy, landed near the fort without opposition. 
Soon after die commencement of the siege, the gen- 
eral was killed through the carelessness of a gunner, 
by the bursting of a cohorn, when the command de- 
Tolved on Sir William Johnson. As twelve hundred 
French and Indians, from the southern French forts, 
were advancing to the relief of the jdace, they were 
met, and routed^ with great loss ; when the garrison, 
despairing of assistance, submitted^ to terms of capit- 
ulation. The surrender of this important post eflfectu- 
ally cut off the communication between Canada and 
Louisiana. 

6. 'While these events were transpiring. General 
Wolfe was prosecuting the more important part of the 
campaign, the siege of Cluebec.* Having embarked 
about 8000 men at Louisburg, under convoy of a fleet 
of 22 ships of the line, and an equal number of frigates 
and small armed vessels, commanded by Admirals 
Saunders and Holmes ; he safely landed"* the army, 
near the end of June, on the Isle of Orleans, a (ew 
miles below Cluebec. »The French forces, to the 
number of thirteen thousand men, occupied the city. 
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* Ouehee, a stronffty fortMed dty of 
Canada, is situated on the N.W. side of 
the River St Lawrence, oa a lofty prom- 
ontory fbnned by that river and the St 
Charles. The city consists of the Up- 
per and the Lower Town; the latter 
on a narrow strip of land, wholly the 
work of art, near the water's edge ; and 
the former on a plain, difficult of access, 
more than 900 leet higher. Cane Dia- 
mond, the most elevated part of the Up- 
per Town, on which stands the citadel, 
is 345 feet above the level of the river, 
and commands a grand view of an ex- 
tensive tract of country. The fortifica- 
tions of the Upper Town, extending 
nearly across the peninsula, enclose a 
circuit of about two miles and three- 
quarters. The Plahu of jShraham, im- 
mediately westward, and in front of the 
fortifications, rise to the height of more 
than 300 feet, and are exceedingly diffi- 
cult of access from the river. (Map.) 
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ITM* and a strong camp on the northern diore of the St 
Lawrence, between the rivers St Charles and Mont- 



a. June 80. 7. *Gteneral Wolfe took possession^ of Point Levi,* 
*>• 5^*^*^' where he erected batteries which destroyed the Lower 
hWTuutoere Town, but did little injury to the defences of the city. 
^I^Suit He soon afbr crossed the north channel of the St 
^ioa^^ Lawrence, and encamped^' his army near the enemy's 
c July 10. left, the river Mootmorenct Ipng between them. 
t. onwfiai *^^vinced, howevor, of the impossibility of reducing 
<iar<M«- the place unless he could erect batteries nearer the city 
SdlS^aSet than Point Levi, he soon decided on more daring 
^^^^^ measures. He resolved to cross the St Lawrence and 
the Montmorenci, with different divisions, at the same 
time, and storm the entrenchments of the French camp. 
8 De$erib» ^' *^^^ ^^ purpose, on the last day of July, the 
tjU landing boats of the fleet, filled with grenadiers, and with 
<«»v»- tyoQpg f^Qjrjjj Point Levi, under the command of Gen- 
eral Monckton, crossed the St Lawrence, and, after 
considerable delay by grounding on a ledge of rocks, 
Jd7 8i. effected a landing a little above the Montmorenci; 
while Grenerals Townshend and Murray, fording that 
stream at low water, near its mouth, hastened to the 
assistance of the troops already landed. *But as the 
emued the grenadiers rushed impetuously forward without waiting 
a^^uh lor the troops that were to support them, thev were 
*^' driven back with loss, and obliged to seek shelter be- 
hind a redoubt which the enemy had abandoned. 
s.whateom' '^^^0 they were detained a while by a thunder storm, 
^?Sf and ^^^^ exposed to a galling fire ; when night approach- 
wfua um ing, and the tide setting in, a retreat was ordered. 
*'**S7 This unfortunate attempt was attended with the loss 

of nearly 500 men. 
0. What u 9- 'The bodily fatigues which General Wolfe had 
X5to2w^ endured, together with his recent disappointment, act- 
Qen, wovii ing upon a frame naturally delicate, threw him into a 
violent fever ; and, for a time, rendered him incapable 
lAYhatvian of taking the field in person. ^He therefore called a 
^^SSdf council of his ofllcers, and, requesting their advice, 



i.What 



* The River Memtmorenei enters the St. Lawrence from the N^ aboat sevon miles 
below Qaebec. . The falls in this river, near its mouth, are justly celebrated for their 
beauty. The water descends 940 feet in one unbroken sheet of foam. (Map, p. ISO.) 
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proposed a second attack on the French lines. They 1T5IK 
were of ojnnion, however, that this was inexpedient, 
but proposed that the army should attempt a point 
above Q^uebec, where they might gain the heights 
which overlooked the city. The plan being approved, 
preparations were immediately made to carry it into 
execution. 

10. ^The camp at Montmorenci being broken up, i. (mmom 
the troops and artillery were conveyed to Point Levi ; SSTSS^ 
and, soon after, to some distance above the city ; while ^S^ 
Montcalm's attention was still engaged with the ap- ^ 
pajrent design of a second attack upon his camp. All 
things being in readiness, during the night of tne 12th 

Qi September, the troops in boats silently fell down the 
stream ; and, landing within a mile and a half of the 
city, ascended the precipice, — dispersed a few Ca- 
nadians and Indians; and, when morning dawned, 
were drawn up in battle array on the plains ot 
Abraham. 

11. 'Montcalm, surprised at this unexpected event, 
and perceiving that, unless the English could be driven 
from their position, Quebec was lost, immediately 
crossed the ^ Charles with his whole army, and ad- 
vanced to the attack. *About nine in the morning 
fifteen hundred Indians and Canadians, advancing in 
front, and screened h^ surrounding thickets, began the 
battle ;* but the English reserved Uieir fire for the main 
body oi the French, then rapidly advancing; and,* 
when at the distance of forty yards, opened upon them 
with such efiect as to compel them to recoil with con- 
fusion. 

12. *Early in the battle General Wolfe received two i,juiMum 
woimds in quick succession, which he concealed, but, ^*IS^S» 
while pressing forward at the head of his grenadiers, '^^^^ 
with fixed bayonets, a third ball pierced his breast 
Colonel Monckton, the second officer in rank, was 
dangerously wounded by his side, when the command 
devolved on Greneral Townshend. The French gen- 
eral, Montcalm, likewise fell : and his second in com- 
mand was mortally wounded. Greneral Wolfe died 
on the field of battle, but he lived long enough to be 
informed that he had gained the victory. 
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ITM* 13. ^Conveyed to the rear and supported by a few at- 

I. Continue tendants, while the agonies of death were upon hiin, he 

vu relation, heard the distant cry, " They run, they run." Raising 

his drooping head, the dying hero anxiously asked, 

" Who run ?*' Being informed that it was the French, 

" Then," said he, " I die contented," and immediately 

expired. Montcalm lived to be carried into the city. 

Wnen informed that his wound was mortal, '' So much 

the better," he replied, " I shall not then live to witness 

the surrender of Gluebec." 

•. Sept 18. 14. 'Five days after the battle the city surrendered,* 

cJrefjlSe ^^^ received an English ga,rrison, thus leaving Mon- 

S^&owto? ^^^^ ^^® ^^^7 place of importance to the French, in 

1760. Canada. »Yet in the following spring the French at- 

8. cHve an tempted the recovery of Cluebec ; an(^ after a bloody 

Suat&^t battle fought»» three miles above the city, drove the 

'qIIIS^ English to their fortifications, from which they were 

b. April 98. relieved only by the arrival* of an English squadron 

e. Majr w. ^j^j^ reinforcements. 

4. Of the 15. ^During the season, General Amherst, the com- 
^r^Sf. niander-in-chief, made extensive preparations for re- 
d. Sept 8,7. ducing Montreal Three powerful armies assembled* 
there by difierent routes, early in September ; when 
the commander of the place, perceiving that resistance 
«. Sept 8. would be ineffectual, surrendered,* not only Montreal, 
but all the other French posts in Canada, to his Bri- 
tannic majesty. 
i. Relate the • 16. •Early in the same year a war broke out with 
wSwuhoU the powerful nation of the Cherokees, who had but re- 
dwin^o^ cently, as allies of the French, concluded' a peace with 
year 1780. jj^^ English. General Amherst sent Colonel Mont- 
1759.'** gomery against them, who, assisted by the Carolini- 
f.May.Auf. aus, bumed' many of their towns ; but the Cherokees, 
L Acuf i ^^ ^^^^ besieged Fort Loudon,* and having compelled 
the garison to capitulate,'' afterwards fell upon them, 
8. During and either killed,* or carried away prisoners, the whole 
'*i78L^ party. •In the following year Colonel Grant marched 
j. June 10. into their country, — overcame them in battle,J-— de- 



* F»rt Louion was in the northeastern part of Tennessee, on the Wataiiga River. % 
itnam whicti, rising in M. Carolina, flows westward into Tennessee, and unites with 
Holston River. Fort London was built in 1757, and was the first settlement in Tenna** 
iM, which was then included in the territory claimed by N. OaroUaa. 
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strojed their villages, — and drove the savages to the 1T61. 
mountains ; when peace was concluded with them. 

17. ^The war between France and England con- limmw 
tinned on the ocean, and among the islands of the SSahi^ 
West Indies, with almost uniform success to the Eng- IS^S!^ 
lish, until 1763 ; when, on the 10th of February of !fv12^ 
that year, a definitive treaty of peace was signed at ^ytSa 
Paris. 'France thereby surrendered to Great Britain J y^* 



aU her possessions in North America, eastward of the 
Mississippi River, from its source to the river Iberville ;* y?^^^ ^ 
and thence, through Lakes Maurepasf and Pontdbar- " - * 
train,| to the Gulf of Mexico. At liie same time Spain, 
with whom England had been at 
war during the previous year, 
ceded to Great Britain her pos- 
sessions of East and West Flor- 
ida.8 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE 
AMERICAN EBVOLUTION. 



rATBiox moniT. 



1. 'By the treaty of Paris in 1763, England gained ^Jj^^tX* 
a large addition to her American territory ; extending ^^^^^ 
it from the northeastern extaremity of the continent to J^T^'T ^' 
the Gulf of Mexico ; and from the Mississippi to the i^po^ 
Atlantic. ^During a century and a half the rival JJ^^ ^ 
powers of France and England had contended for su- •'JJj;^^ 
premacy in America ; involving, in the mean time, 



* IberviUe^ an ouUet of the MbKiaaimti, leaves that river fourteen miles beloir Baton 
Booge, and floiring E. enters Amite iUyer, which falls into LtUie Maurepoi. It now 
ireoeiyes water from the Mississippi only at high flood. 

t Maur^pas is a lake about twenty niUes in circamference, communicating with Lake 
Pontchar brain on the £. by an outlet seyen miles long. 

% FmUehartrain is a lake more than a hundred miles in circumference, the southern 
shore of which is about five miles N. from New Orleans. 

$ That part of the country ceded by Spain was divided, by the English monarch. Into 
the governments of East and West Florida. East Florida included all embraced in the 
present Florida, as far W. as the Apalachicola River. Those parts of the states of 
Alabama and Mississippi which extend from the 31 st degree down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, were included in West Florida. 
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1T68, the British American colonies in almost continued In- 
ringaem- ^^^^ warfare, at an enormous expense of blood and 
')^1?t* treasure. • 

viowuithiM 2. *The subversion of the French power in Ameri- 
L How ioM <^ was looked to as the harbinger oi long-continued 
^aSpHSSi P®a<^ and prosperity to the colonies ; but scarcely had 
jSSS^caU- ^^ struggle ended, when a contest arose, between the 
Siu^^hat ^^^^^ of power on the one hand, and the abhorrence 
contest tu^ of Oppression on the other, which finally resulted in 
*'^vt*r ^^ dismemberment of the British empire, 
f. What u 3. 'Although the colonists had ever cherished feel- 
jSai^'^ ings of filial regard for the mother country ; and wero 
oo^tM^o- P^^^d 0^ ^©ir descent from one of the most powerfiil 
^'^kmd?'' ^^^^^^^ o^ Europe ; yet, even before any decided acts 
of oppression had driven them to resistance, other 
causes had strongly operated to prepare the way for 
American Independence. 
z.BywhM 4. ^Although the Americans were under different 
IhteoiSSu colonial governments ; yet they were socially united 
wSt^m ^ ^^® people, by the identity of their lan^age, laws. 
•lupeopui and customs, and the ties of a common kindred ; and 
still more, by a common participation in the vicissi- 
tudes of peril and sufiering through which they had 
4. What passed. ^These and other causes, had closely united 
vSu^eSSuM them in one common interest ; and, in the ratio of 
SdSSuto ^^^ fraternal union as colonies, had weakened their 
England? attachment to the parent land. 

6 whatu ^' *^®^^^® ^®y ^^^^ England, they were allied in 
tiddqftha principle and in feeling with the repuolican, or liberal 
^^fif^lS party; which was ever seeking to abridge the pre^ 
^%T^ rogatives of the crown, and to enlarge the liberties of 
the people. They scoffed at the "divine right of 
kings." looked upon rulers as public servants bound to 
exercise their authority for the sole benefit of the gov- 
erned ; and maintained that it is the inalienable nght 
of the subject, freely to give his money to the crown, 
or to withhold it at his cUscretion. 
9. Tn v«<t9 6. •With such principles, it is not surprising that 
eiiS^whSi any attempt on the part of Great Britain to tax her 
•j^^^'JJ" colonies, should be met with determined opposition ; 
J^^^ and we are surprised to find that severe restrictions 
upon American commerce, highly injurious to the col- 
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onies, but beneficial to England, had long been sub- 1T63* 
mitted to without open resentment «.pimNatl 

7. *Such were the navigation acts, which, for the *jg«?n ^ct, 
benefit of English shipping, declared* that no merchan- finnoduid 
disc of the English plantations should be ipiported into uia 8e« (£ 
England in any other than English vessek ; — which, j^^J^ 
for the benefit of English manufacturers, prohibited"* •onu^thg 
the exportation firom the colonies, and the introduction •nSSmt'on 
from one colony into another, of hats and woolens of mSS^S, 
domestic manufacture ; — ^which forbade hatters to have, ^ >'••• 
at one time, more than two apprentices ; — ^which pro- 
hibited« the importation of sugar, rum, and molasses, e. im. 
without the payment of exorbitant duties ; — which for- 
bade* the erection of certain iron works, and the man- 
n&cture of steel ; and which prohibited the felling of 

pitch and white-pine trees, not comprehended within 
enclosures. 

8. ^Although parliament, as early as 1733. had im- i. what a 
posed duties on sugar and molasses importea into the jSaL^u^ 
colonies ; yet the payment of them was for many years **i5Ji!?*^ 
evaded, or openly violated, with but little interference '■■^^ 
by the British authorities. 'In 1761 an attempt was ^ Q^a»» 
made to enforce the act, by the requisition, from the ^^^^St^dT 
colonial courts, of " writs of assistance ;" which were 
general search-warrants, authorizing the king's officers 

to search for suspected articles which had been intro- 
duced into the provinces without the payment of the 
required duties. *In Boston, violent excitements pre- ^ ^^^^^^ 
vailed; the applications for the writs were met by the cumdSf 
spirited opposition of the people, and the bold denun- ***^' 
ciations of Thatcher, Otis, and others. •In 1763, the 1763. 
admiralty undertook to enforce the strict letter of the »• 2SSf ^ 
laws; vessels engaged in the contraband commerce itw' 
were seized and confiscated ; and the colonial trade 
with the West Indies was nearly annihilated. 

9. 'In 1764, the sugar act was re-enacted; accom- 1764. 
panied by the first formal declaration, on the part of *• ^fj ** 
parliament, of the design of taxing the coloniea •At ?. whatia 
the same time, Mr. Grenville, the prime minister, in- ^1^<^; 
troduced a resolution, " That it would be proper to g^^^ 
charge certain stamp duties on the colonies." The ^^S^?* 
resolution was adopted* by the House of Commons, •. March i«l 
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1T64« bat the consideration of the proposed act was postponed 
to the next session of parliament ; giving to the Amer- 
icans, in the mean time, an opportuni^ of expressing 
their sentknents with regard to these novel measures 
of taxation. 
I. Bote did 10. 'The colonies received the intelligence of these 
^SsSieui proceeding^ with a general feeling of indignation. 
J^^Jgg^ They considered them the commencement of a sptem 
«j*»^ of revenue, which, if unresisted, opened a prospect of 
MiXeydo oppression, boundless in extent, ana endless m duration. 
r$tum rf^^ proposed stamp-act was particulariy obnoxious. 
Numerous political meetings w^e held ; remonstrances 
were addressed to the king, and the two houses of par- 
liament ; and agents were sent to London, to exert all 
their influence in preventing, if possible, the intended 
act from becoming a law. 
%wjmtu>en ^^' 'While England asserted her undoubted right 
JS^Sufged *® ^^^ ^'^^ colonies, the latter strongly denied both the 
utsSTvL y^^^ *^^ ^® constitutionality of the claim. The 
«Btonief 7 former maintained that the colonies were but a portion 
of the British empire ; that they had ever submitted, 
as in duty bound, to the jurisdiction of the mother coun- 
try ; that the inhabitants of the colonies were as much 
represented in parliament as the great majority of the 
English nation ; that the taxes proposed were but a 
moderate interest for the immense sums which had al- 
ready been bestowed in the defence of the colonies, 
and which would still be required, for their protection; 
and that protection itself is the ground that gives the 
right of taxation. 
t.whMioere 12. Kki the Other hand it was maintained, as a fun- 
fHHiS^Spfy <l&inental principle, that taxation and representation are 
'^iSmf^ inseparable; that the colonies were neither actually 
nor virtually represented in the British parliament; 
and that, if their property might be taken from them 
without their consent, there would be no limit to the 
oppression which might be exercised over them. They 
said they had hitherto supposed, that the assistance 
which Great Britain had given them, was offered from 
motives of humanity, and not as the price of their lib- 
erty ; and if she now wished pay for it, she must make 
an allowance for the assistance she herself had received 
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from the colonies, and for the advantages she had gained 1T04* 
by her oppressive restrictions on American commerce : 
and that, as for future protection, the colonies had full 
confidence in their abihty to defend themselves against 
any foreign enemy. 

13. ^Notwithstanding the murmurs which had arisen 1755. 
from every quarter, the British ministers were not to i.cuvm 
be diverted from their plan; and early in 1765, the SSsmm^p 
stamp act passed^ the House of Commons by a majoi^ '^ ^ 
ity of five to one, — the House of Lords,"* without any J^^-^ 
opposition, — and soon after received** the royal assent 

This act ordaiined that instruments of writing, such as *'**'^" 
deeds, bonds, notes, and printed pamphlets, almanacs, 
newspapers, &c., should be executed on stamped paper ; 
for which a duty should be paid to the crown. The 
act was to go into operation on the first day of Novem- 
ber of the same year. 

14. *When the news of the passage of this act reached % jn what 
America, a general indijgnation spread through the ffl^SSSgni 
country : l)reaking forth, in some places, in acts of out- '^J^SJ* 
rage and violence ; and, in others, assuming the spirit ••«»M/!»««<> 
of adm but determined resistance. »At Boston and ,^ j, g^^f^ 
Philadelphia, the bells were muffled and rung a fune- '^tiSSaT 
ral peal ; at New York, the act was carried through 

the streets with a death's head afiixed to it, and styled Ymkt 
the " Folly of England and the ruin of Amenca." 
*The stamps themselves, in many places, were seized 4. whatu 
and destroyed ; the houses of those who sided with the J^^^g 
government were plundered ; the stamp officers were JS^f'Zd 
compelled to resign ; and the doctrine was openly avow- wkat'doc- 
ed, that England had no right to tax America. *'m^ 

15. 'In 3ie assembly of Virginia, Patrick Henry 1*^] 
introduced** a series of seven resolutions ; the first four ^t^ ' 
asserting the rights and ])rivileges of the colonists: the ieSSu!S[ 
fifth declaring the exclusive right of that assembly to ^f^?^^ 
tax the inhabitants of that colony ; and the other two 
asserting that the people were " not bound to yield 
obedience to any law or ordinance whatsoever," de- 
signed to impose taxation upon them, other than the 
laws and ordinances of the general assembly ; and that 
any person who, ''by writing or speaking," should 
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1765. maintain the contrary, should be deemed ^^ an enemy" 
' to the colonies. 

hWhatwen ^^' *^" ^^® ^®** ^^ ^^® discussion which followed, 
pojfcfc Henry boldly denounced the policy of the British gov- 
mariaT^ emment ; and, carried by the fervor of his zeal beyond 
the bounds of prudence, he declared that the king had 
acted the part of a tyrant. Alluding to the fete of 
other tyrants, he exclaimed, '^ Cssar had his Brutus, 
Charles I. his Cromwell, and George the Third," — 
here pausing a moment until the cry of " Treason, trea< 
son," had ended, — he added, " may profit by their ex- 
ample. If this be treason, make the most of it" 
a.Ma7Si. ^'^' "After a violent debate, the first five resolutions 
t. What torn were carried* by the bold eloquence of Henry, though 
SSPre^^ by a small majority. The other two were considered 
^^^^^ too audacious and treasonable, to be admitted, even by 
the warmest friends of America. On the following 
day, in the absence of Henry, the fifth resolution was 
rescinded ; but the whole had already gone forth to the 
country, rousing the people to a more earnest assertion 
of their rights, and kindling a more lively enthusiasm 
in favor of liberty. 
9. What vm 18. *The assembly of Massachusetts had been moved 
jSSiSiyS' ^y ^ kindred spirit ; and before the news of the pro- 
^*2^J^ ceedings in Virginia reached them, they had takcn*» 
b. June c the decisive step of calling a congress of deputies from 
the several colonies, to meet in the ensuing October, a 
few weeks before the day appointed for the stamp act 
4. whatwa$ to go iuto Operation. <In the mean time the popular 
^^^2g/*^ feeling against the stamp act continued to increase ; 
^tSwaifSf town and country meetings were held in every colony; 
«**' associations were formed ; inflammatory speeches were 
made; and angry resolutions were adopted;. and, in 
all directions, every measure was taken to keep up and 
aggravate the popular discontent 
. e. oet 7. 19: »In the midst of the excitement, which was stil 
l^SSSnt'ef increasing in violence, the First Colonial Conores 
^JygpJJJ met« at New York, on the first Tuesday in October. 
{uSi §Jf Nine colonies were represented, by twenty-eight dele- 
grem. gates. Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was cho- 
""* sen president After mature deliberation, the congress 
agreed on a Declaration of Rights and a statement 
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of grieyances. They asserted, in strong tenns, the 1T65» 
right of the colonies to he exempted from all taxes not — — 
imposed hy their own representatives. They also con- 
curred in a petition to the king, and prepared a me- 
morial to each hoose of parliament 

20. ^The proceedings were approved hy all the i. By «9A0m 
memhers, except Mr. Ruggles of Massachusetts, and ff^^» 
Mr. Ogden of New Jersey ; hut the deputies of three •SJty 
of the colonies had not heen authorized hy their re- »*oj» yr»f 
spective legislatures to apply to the king or parliament 

The petition and memorials were, therefore, signed 
by the delegates of six colonies only ; hut all the rest, 
whether represented or not, afterwards approved the 
measures adopted. 

21. «On the arrival of the first of Novemher, the % tnwu* 
day on which the stamp act was to go into operation, ^Srtilu^ 
scarcely a sheet of the numerous hales of stamped j!Ji££^ 
paper which had heen sent to America, was to he found 

in the colonies. Most of it had heen destroyed, or re- 
shipped to England. »The first of Novemher was 9.H(fwiim 
kept as a day of mourning. Shops and stores were *!S^ 
closed ; the vessels displaved their flags at half mast ; 
bells were muffled and tolled as for a funeral ; effigies 
were hung and burned ; and every thing was done to 
manifest ti^e determined opposition of the people to the 
act, its authors, and advocates. 

22. *As, hy the terms of the act, no legal business 4. mmt 
could be transacted without the use of stamped paper, ^^UI^a^ 
business was, for a time, suspended. The courts were ^^'iJSHSl^ 
closed ; marriages ceased ; vessels were delayed in the *<«»•' 
harbors ; and ul the social and mercantile afiairs of a 
continent stagnated at once. By degrees, however, 

things resumed their usual course : law and business 
transactions were written on unstamped paper; and 
the whole machinery of society went on as before, 
without regard to the act of parliament 

23. 'About this time the associations of the " Sons rf s,(Hvean 
Liberty" assumed an extent and importance which ex- fS^*!^^. 
erted great influence on subsequent events. These '^fg^J^ 
societies, forming a powerful combination of the de- ubtrty.** 
fenders of liberty throughout all the colonies, denounced 

^he stamp act as a fla|ptint outrage on the British con- 
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1765* stitution. Their members resolved to defend the lib- 

erty of the press, at all hazards ; and pledged their lives 

and property for the defence of those who, in the ex- 
ercise of their rights as freemen, should become the 
objects of British tyranny. 
LWhatnon- ''^^' ''^^® merchants of New York, Boston, and 
<»»pjjj;^ Philadelphia, and, subsequently, of many other places, 
were mtar- entered into engagements with each other to import no 
more goods from Great Britain, until the stamp act 
t. vThat should be repealed. ^Individuals and families denied 
^SSn^b!^ themselves the use of all foreign luxuries ; articles of 
Std^Snl domestic manufacture came into general use ; and the 
'<«•' trade with Great Britain was almost entirely suspended. 
^Howto^ ^^' 'When the accounts of the proceedings in Amer- 
ths netoe qf jca were transmitted to Enirland, they were received, 

tnesepro- ,, •f''ii -r^ ^ 

eeeditiga re- by the government, with resentment and alarm. For- 
Engiand, tunately, however, the former ministry had been dis- 
^anSe^ missed ; and, in the place of Lord Grenville, the Mar- 
**^^7^' quis of Rockingham, a friend of America, had been 
4. What appointed first lord of the treasury. *To the new min- 
SSniylhe ^^^ ^^ ^^^ obvious that the odious stamp act must be 
'^ir^*^' ^P^^l^^j or that the Americans must, by force of arms, 
be reduced to submission. The former being deemed 
1766. the wiser course, a resolution to repeal was introduced 
into parliament 
f. oiMOM 26. 'A lon^ and angry debate followed. The reso- 
JSVfSo^ lution was violently opposed by Lord Grenville and 
*jfi» »J** his adherents ; and as warmly advocated by Mr. Pitt, 
npSa qftfie in the House of Commons, and by Lord Camden in 
1^.'^'^' tl^e House of Peers. Mr. Pitt boldly justified the col- 
March, onists in opposing the stamp act *''You have no 
J^JJJ'J?^ right,** said he, " to tax Amenca. I rejoice that Amer- 
-PJJJjjJI- ica has resisted. Three millions of our fellow-subjects, 
so lost to every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up 
their liberties, would be fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest'* He concluded by expressing his delib- 
erate judgment, that the stamp act " ou&^ht to be re 
pealed, absolutely, totally, and immediately.'* 
a.BiArehi8. 27. ""^The repeal was at len^h carried;" but it was 
7. By what accompanied by a declaratory act, designed as a kind 
SSaecom- of salvo to the national honor, affirming that parliament 
had power to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 
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"The repeal was received with great ioy, in London, 1T€6. 
by the manufacturers and the friends of America. 
The shipping in the river Thames displayed their 
colors, and houses were illuminated throughout the 
city. *The news was received in America with lively j, j^, 
expressions of joy and gratitude. Public thanksgiving 
were held ; the importation of British goods was agam 
encouraged ; and a general calm, without a parallel in 
history, immediately succeeded the storm which had 
riiged with such threatening violence. 

28. •Other events, however, soon fanned the flame 

of discord anew. The passage of the declaratory act '*o'*^, 
might have been a sumcient warning that the repeal ttS^ptm- 
of the stamp act was but a truce in the war against SS^Jorp 
American rights. *The Rockingham ministry having .J?',,^ 
been dissolv^ a new cabinet was formed* under Mr. 4. what 
Pitt, who was created Earl of Chatham. • While Mr. ^^S" 
Pitt was confined by sickness, in the country, Mr. ^,^^^ 
Townsend, chancellor of the exchequer, revived the ^wf^m y 
scheme of taxing America. By him a bill was intro- 'tSS&g 
duced into parliament, imposing duties on glass, paper, ^^S^H,. 
painters' colors, and tea. ***^' 

29. •In the absence of Mr. Pitt the bill passed with 1767. 
but little opposition, and was approved^ by the kinfif. ^ggfrjC 
^A bill was also passed establi^n^ a board of trade 'Jg^f^ 
in, the colonies, mdependent of colonial legislation; kJuMst. 
ahd another, suspending the les^lative power of the ^^mSwa' 
assembly ot New York, until it should furnish the iouthuu 
king's troops with certain supplies at the expense of JT*" 
the colony. •The excitement {Hroduced in America, ». wrm * 
by the passage of these bills, was scarcely less than SaMnma 
that occasioned by the passage of the stamp act, two vroiniudi 
years before. 

30. 'The colonial assemblies promptly adopted spir- ». wtrnttt 
ited resolutions against the odious enactments; new ^^ciSwSSi 
associations, in support of domestic manu&ctures, and ;»f»^"«^ 
against the use ana importation of British fabrics, were euSloSir 
entered into ; the political writers of the day filled the **poutunA 
columns of the public papers with earnest appeals to *''*^^' 
the people ; ana, already, the legislative authority of JJJJJ^JgfJ 
parhament over the colonies, instead of being longer p*rwa 
the subject of doubt, began to be boldly deniea The *"*^ 

9* 
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176§« assembly of Massachusetts sent* a circular to the other 
^P^ colonies, entreating their co-operation in obtaining a 
" MMfoehu- redress of grievances. 

'^%fr^ 31. >This circular highly displeased the British rain- 
ijWhat^ istry, who instructed the governor of Massachusetts to 
uhminktry require the assembly, m his majesty s name, to " re- 
required g^j^i jj^^ resolution adopting the circular; and to ex- 
press their ^' disapprobation of that rash and hasly pro- 
± What du ceeding." "The assembly, however, were not intim- 
'wydoT idated. They passed a nearly unanimous vote not to 
rescind; and citing, as an additional cause of com- 
plaint, this attempt to restrain their right of delibera- 
tion, reaffirmed their opinions in still more energetic 
%. ThB aw language. •Gtovemor Bernard then dissolved the as- 
•''*<*'' sembly, but not before they had prepared a list of ac- 
cusations against him, and petitioned the king for his 
removal. 
4. Otoe an 32. *These proceedings were soon after followed by 
thttwnuu a violent tumult in Boston. A sloop having been 
k ^MM. seized"* by the custom-house officers for violating some 
of the new commercial regulations, the people assem- 
bled in crowds, attacked the houses of the officers, as- 
saulted their persons, and, finally, obliged them to take 
refuge in Castle William,* situated at the entrance of 
%.wi¥uma- the harbor. »At the request of the governor, who had 
^jSlliSSff complained of the refractory spirit of the Bostonians, 
Greneral Gkige, the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in America, was ordered to station a military 
force in Boston, to overawe the citizens, and protect 
the custom-house officers in the discharge of their duties. 
aeSHt^ 5^3. •The troops, to the number of 700, arrived from 
Sl^hS^ Halifex, late in September, and, on the first of Octo- 
<j^jjgj^ her, under cover of the cannon of the ships, landed in 
the town, with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, and 
t.Btiw^oen ^ ^® military parade usual on entering an enemy's 
id!mStSio country. "^The selectmen of Boston havinsf premp- 
^^itii^- ^°"^y refused to provide quarters for the soldiers, the 
tanta? govemor ordered the state-house to be opened for their 

* CastU William was on Castle Island, nearly three miles S.E. ftom Boston. In 1796 
Massachusetts ceded the fortress to the United States. On the 7th Dee.. 1799, It was 
visited bv President Adorns, who named it F^H Indept/ndmea, Half a mile Morth ta 
Govemor^s Island, on which is FtfH Warren. Between these two forts Is the entrance 
to Boston Harbor. (See Map, p. 210.) 
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reception. The imposing display of military force 17II8* 
served only to excite the indignation of the inhabi- — — 
tants ; the most irritating language passed between the 
soldiers and the citizens ; the former looking upon the 
latter as rebels, and the latter regarding the former as 
the instruments of a most odious tyranny. 

34. 'Early in the foUowinc^ year, iJoth houses of 1759. 
parliament went a step beyond aU that had preceded — l h^ 
censuring, in the strongest terms, the conduct of the tSSStS^ 
people of Massachusetts, — ^approving the employment 55223? 
of force against the rebellious, and praying the kinjg to F^b. im, 
direct the governor of Massachusetts to cause those 

guilty of treason to be arrested and sent to England 

for trial *These proceedings of parliament called j^Hiwowir* 

forth, from the colonial assemblies, still stronger reso- *^h^J|^ 

lutions, declaring the exclusive right of the people to *Jg^^ 

tax themselves, and den3ring the right of his majesty 

to remove an oflfender out of the country for triaL 

35. *The refractory assemblies of Virginia and North 1. wjm 
Carolina were soon after dissolved by their governors. SSrSi?* 
The governor of Massachusetts havincf called upon the ^SSfe 
assembly of that province to provide funds for the pay- '^StJSST 
ment of the troops quartered among them, they re- 
solved that they never would make such provision. 

The governor, therefore, prorogued the assembly, and, 

soon after being recalled, was succeeded* in omce by t. Ave. 

Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. 

36. *In March of the following year, an event oc- 1770. 
curred in Boston, which produced a great sensation ijSSi^ 
throughout America. An affray having taken place 2*j2jJ5I 
between some citizens and soldiers, the people became ^^^^^ ^ 
greatly exasperated ; and. on the evening of the 5th of 
March, a crowd surrounded, and insulted a portion of 

the city guard, under Captain Preston, and dared them 
to fire. The soldiers at length fired, and three of the 
populace were killed, and several badly wounded. 

37. "The greatest commotion immediately prevailed. «. cfthe 
The bells were rung, and, in a short time, several thou- ^j^SSl^ 
sands of the citizens had assembled under arms. With 
difficulty they were appeased by the governor, who 
promised that justice should be done them in the mom- 

mg. Upon the demand of the inhabitants, the soldiers 
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ITTO* were removed from the city. Captain Preston and hia 

•^ company were arrested and tried for murder. Two of 

the most eminent American patriots, John Adams and 

Josiah Cluincy, volunteered in their defence. Two of 

the soldiers were convicted of manslaughter, the rest 

were acquitted. 

1. What la 38. *0n the very day of the Boston outrage. Lord 

nS^»^ North, who had been placed at the head of the ad- 

'^tlSi ministration, proposed to parliament the repeal of all 

duties imposed by the act of 1767, except that on 

tea. The bill passed, though with great opposition, 

a. Apri. la and was approved* by the king ; but the Americans 

ThA^ff^f ^6^6 ^^^ satisfied with this partial concession, and the 

non-importation agreements were still continued against 

the purchase and use of tea. 

1772. 39. *In 1772, by a royal regulation, provision was 
«.^g««w made for the support of the governor and judges of 

177SI Massachusetts, out of the revenues of the province, in 
dependent of any action of the colonial assembliea 
•• Eoxo r«. 'This measure the assembly declared to be an " In 
'he^^wm- fraction of the rights of the inhabitants granted by the 

*'y^ royal charter." 

1773. 40. «In 1773, the British ministry attempted to effect, 
**iSn«5r* ^y artful policy, what open measures, accompanied by 
*SteBrStelf ^^^r^^o^j ^^^ failed to accomplish. A bill passed par- 

minittryi liament, allowing the British East India Company 

to export their tea to America, free from the duties 

which they had before paid in England; retaining 

9.whywm *^^^® ^^y which Were to be paid in America. 'It was 

^SSxAhA ^^^gf^^ ^^at the Americans would pay the small duty 

Am^riM,n» of throo-pence per pound, as they would, even then, 

thedufyi obtain tea cheaper in America than in England. 

t. Why did 41. •In this, however, the parliament was mistaken. 

^TeZtStt Although no complaint of oppressive taxation could be 

frqfect? made to the measure, yet the whole principle against 

which the colonies had contended was involved in it ; 

and they determined, at all hazards, to defeat the proj- 

r What he- ®ct. ''^Vast quantities of tea were soon sent to Amer- 

rJ?S»»J to* ^^ J ^^* *^ ships destined for New York and Phil- 

^ndPfZ^ adelphia, finding the ports closed against them, were 

adeipMai obliged to return to England, without effecting a 

landing. 
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42. ^In Charleston the tea was landed^ but was not 1TT8. 
permitted to be offered for sale ; and. being stored in , ^^^ ^ 
damp cellars, it finally perilled. «The tea designed jj*g|/*j 
for Boston had been consigned to the particular friends ckMrtmumi 
of Gavemor Hutchinson, and permission to return it \,SSSuli 
to England was positively refused. But the people as ^'Smffvi 
obstinately refused to allow it to be landed. In this «< Brnmn. 
position of the controversy, a party of men, disguised as 
Indians, boarded the ships ; and, in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, broke (yp&a three hundred and forty- 
two chests of tea, and emptied^ their contents into the «. Doe. ic 
harbor. 

43. *In the spirit of revenge for these proceedinfifs, 1774. 
parliament soon after passed^ the Boston Port Bui; '5j^'{Jj211I* 
which forbade the landing and shipping of goods, wares, •M^f m 
and merchandise^ at Boston, and removed the custom- *%r^' 
house, with its dependencies, to Salem. *The people ^ ^^ 
of Salem, however, nobly refused to raise their own fmero*<iy 
fortunes <m the ruins of their suffering neighbors: tSuM^^ 
and the inhabitants of Marblehead* generoudy cSetea ' " 
the merchants of Boston the use d* their harbor, 
wharves, and warehouses, free of expense. 

44. 'Soon after, the charter of Massachusetts was 
subverted ;' and the governor was authorized to send 
to another colony, or to England, for trial, any person 
indicted for murder, or any other capital raence, com- — ^^^ 
mitted in aiding the magistrates in the discharge of 
their duties. *The Bmlon Port Bill occasioned great ^wfmtrem 
suffering in Boston. The assembly of the province ^^SuJmv 
resolved that "^ The impolicy, injustice, inhumanity, Afop^^ 
and cruelty of the act, exceeded all their powers of ex- 
pression." ^The Virginia assembly aj^inted the 1st ^^^^jm m 
of June, the day on which the bill was to go into effect, ^S^^SS 
as a day of '^ fasting, humiliation, and prayer." 

45. 'In SeptemW, a second colonial congress, com- ^^^j^^^ 
posed of deputies from eleven colonies, met at Phil- *JJjJ]?95J 
adelphia. Thb body highly commended the course momiIW 
of Massachusetts in her conflict with " wicked min- ^^ 
isters ;" — agreed upon a declaration of rights ; — ^rec- 
ommended the suspension of all commercial inter- 

* MsrUekemiy originally a paM of Salem, is about fifteen miles N.E. from Boston, and 
Is situated on a rocky peninsula, extending three or four mUes into Massachusetts Bav 
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1T74* course with Great Britain, so long as the grievances 
of the colonies were unredressed; voted an address to 
Oct. the king, and likewise one to the people of Great Brit- 
ain, and another to the inhabitants of Canada. 
1. Their tf- ^^' ^^^'^ proceedings of the congress called forth 
iRSSigSv- ^^^^^^^^ measures, on the part of the British govem- 
•nmentJ ment, for reducing the Americans to obedience. *Gten- 
%!!S'SqSS^ eral Grage, who had recently been appointed governor 
mrmi Qtig»7 ^f Massachusetts, caused Boston neck to be fortified, 
and, seizing the ammunition and military stores in the 
Sept. provincial arsenab at Cambridge and Charlestown, 
conveyed them to Boston. 
.whatvm ^'^' *^^ ^® other hand, the assembly of Massachu- 
jjjj^^ setts having been dissolved by the governor, the members 
M<ma^ again met, and resolved themselves into a provincial 
congress. They appointed committees of " safety" and 



^^ " supphes ;*' — ^voted to equip twelve thousand men, and 

to enlist one-fourth of the militia as minute-mefi, who 

should be ready for action at a moment's warning. 

4. M other ^^^^^^ preparations, but less in extent, were made 

«>i«nie$? in other colonies. 

1775. ^'^' 'As the last measures of determined oppression, 

reb.j«wcii. a b^l was passed for restraining the commerce of the 

mM^sZ N^'^ England colonies; which was afterwards ex- 

w^^dS^ tended to embrace all the provinces, except New York 

SS^ntn *"'* North Carolina. The inhabitants of Massachu- 

^jwr/-^ setts were declared rebels; and several ships of the 

^'^^ line, and ten thousand troops, were ordered to America, 

to aid in reducing the rebellious colonies to submission. 

tOftr^ 49. 'The Americans, on the other hand, having no 

^SStSwif longer any hope of reconciliation, and determined to 

^^^•Jjjjj^- resist oppression, anxiously waited for the fatal moment 

to arrive, when the signal of war should be given, 

Though few in numbers, and feeble in resources, when 

compared with the power which sought to crush them, 

they were confident of the justice of their cause, and 

the rectitude of their purposes ; and they resolved, if 

no other alternative were left them, to die fireemeu, 

rather than live slaves. 
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PART III. 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

EVENTS OP 1776. 



1. *br the beginning of April, 
the royal troops in Boston nam- •subax. wammmk. 

bered nearly 8000 men. 'With so 

large a force at his dbposal, General Gage indulged the iyy5 . 
hope, either of awing the provijicials into submission, i. whatu 
or of being able to quell any sudden outbreak of re- ^i%S^ 
belllon. 'Deeming it important to get possession of ** ^'^^ 
the stores and ammunition which the people had col- t<2^ o/ 
lected at various places, on the night of the 18th of April ^,^ ' 
he secretly despatched a force of eight hundred men, to JJ^J22^ 
destroy the stores at CJoncord,* 16 miles from Boston. TJwm/ 

* Concord ii in Middlesex county, sixteen miles N.W. from Boston. A marUe mon- 
vment, erected in 183C, m«rks the spot where the first of the enemj fell io the war of 
the rerolntion. 
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17T5. 2. ^Notwithstanding the great precautions which 
LHowdu ^^ ^^^ taken to prevent the intelligence of this ex- 
*»^^^j pedition from reaching the country, it became known 
%tionreach to some of the patriots in Boston, who dispatched con- 
^"""^ fidential messengers along the supposed route ; and 
early on the mqming of the 19th, the firing of cannon, 
and the ringing of l^lls, gave the alarm that the royal 
troops were in motion, 
s. w?mt ^* '-^^ Lexington* a number of the militia had as- 
^J52,<2 sembled, as early as two o'clock in the morning ; but 
usingumt as the intelligence respecting the regulars was uncer- 
tain, they were dismissed, with orders to appear again 
at beat of drum. At five o'clock, they collected a sec- 
ond time, to the number of seventy, under command 
of Captain Parker. The British, under Colonel Smith 
and Major Pitcaim, soon made their aj[^)earance. The 
latter officer rode up to the militia, and called out, 
^ Disperse, you rebels, throw down your arms and dis- 
perse ;" but not being obeyed, he discharged his pistol, 
and ordered his soldiers to fire. Several of the militia 
were killed, and the rest dispersed, 
a What Mi 4* *The detachment then proceeded to Concord, and 
^*"*''^' destroyed a part -of the stores ; but the militia of the 
country having begun to assemble in numbers, a skir- 
mish ensued, and several were killed on both sides 
i.Givem ^The British then commence a hasty retreat, — the 
1Se!rS!n£ Americans pursuing, and keeping up a continual fire 
^"i^' upon them. Fortunately for tke British, they were 
met at Lexington by a reinforcement of nine hundred 
men with two field-pieces, under Lord Percy. The 
united forces then moved rapidly to Charlestown, and, 
8 What Urn- *^® following day, crossed over to Boston. •During 
wwartjm- this expedition, the British lost, in killed, woundec^ 
and missing, abcmt two hundred and eighty ; — the pro- 
vincials, about ninety. 
f. What am- 5. 'Intelligence of these events spread rapidly through 
iS^tSSuhA Massachusetts and the adjoining provinces. The bat- 
uS^toni ^® ^^ Lexington was the signal of war — the militia of 
the country hastily took up arms and repaired to the 

* Lexington is ten miles N.W. ftom Boston, on the road to Concord. In 17B0 a small 
nemnment, widi an apim>priate inscription, was erected four or IHre rods westward 
ikom the spot where the Americans were fired upon. (See Map^ ^ 74.) 
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scene of action ; and, in a few days, a line of encatnp- 1T74* 
ment was formed from Roxbury to the river Mystic,* 
and the British forces in Boston were environed by an 
army of 20,000 men. Ammunition, forts, and fortifi- 
cations, were secured for the use of the provincials ', 
and the most active measures were taken for the pub- 
lic defence. 

6. >A number of volunteers from Connecticut and ^yy » 
Vermont, under Colonel Ethan Allen and Benedict wJutum 
Arnold, formed and executed the plan of seizing the jJSSiff* 
important fortresses of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 

on the western shore of Lake Champlain, and com- ^^g^ 
manding the entrance into Canada. The pass of 
Skeenesborough, now Whitehall,! was likewise se- 
cured; and by this fortunate expedition, more than 
one hundred pieces of cannon, and other munitions of 
war, fell into the hands of the provincials. 

7. 'These events were soon followed by others of t. w?mt 
still greater importance, in the vicinity of Boston. The aS^/w- 
British troops had received* reinforcements, under three '^m L 
distinguished generals, — Howe, Clinton, and Bur- ** ^ 
goyne ; which, with the garrison, formed a well-dis- 
ciplined army, of from ten to twelve thousand men. 
•General Gage^ beinp; now prepared to act with more i, wfmtu 
decision and vigor. is8ued*> a proclamation, declaring S2J«^pJ5- 
those in arms rebels and traitors; and offering pardon J^^f****"^ 
to such as would return to their allegiance, and re- "* "* 
sume their peaceful occupations. From this indul- 
gence, however, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, 

two distinguished patriots, were excepted ; as their 
crimes were deemed too flagitious to admit of pardon. 

8. <As the British were evidently prepared to pene- ^ wjmtkm 
trate into the country, the Americans first strengthened iSi$^!S^ 
their intrenchments across Boston neck; but after- Jj^gj*? 
wards, learning that the views of the British had iemut 
changed, and were then directed towards the penin- ^^r,^^ 
sula of Charlestown, they resolved to defeat this new *^JJ^ 
project of the enemy. »Orders were therefore given pfZmaf ' 

* MyttU, or Medford River, flows into Boeton Harbor, NX. of Charlestown. (See Bfap^ 
p. 74 ; and Map, p. SIO.) 

t WkUekaU is situated on both sides of Wood Creek, at its entrance into the south 
em extremity k^ Lake Champlain. Beins at the head of navigation, on the lake, and 
on the line of commanication between New York and Canada, it was an important 
peat (8e0 Hap, p 181 ; and Note, p. 130.) 
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[PART in. 



I. Whatw 
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1779. to Colonel ?^rescott, on the evening of the 16th of 
June, to tak^ a detachment of one thousand Ameri- 
cans, and frrm an intrenchment on Bunker Hill ;• a 
high emin'^nce which commanded the neck of the 
peninsula of Charlestown. 

9. *By •«ome mistake, the detachment proceeded to 
Byte<rs H'yllj^ an eminence within cannon shot of Bos- 
ton ; and, hy the dawn of day, had erected a square 
redoubt, capable of sheltering them from the fire of the 
t. How 10M enemy. •Nothing could excfced the astonishment of 
«iiaS371 ^® Britij»ti, at beholding, on the following morning, 
garded? this daring advance of the Americans. As the emi- 
nence overlooked the city of Boston, it was immedi- 
ately perceived that a powerful battery, planted there, 
June 17. would soou compel the British to evacuate the place. 
'A heavy fire was therefore commenced on the Ameri- 
cans, from vessels in the harbor, and from a fortification 
on Copp's Hill, in Boston ; but with little effect ; and 
about noon, a force of three thousand regulars, com- 
manded by Greneral Howe, crossed over to Charles- 
town, in boats, with the design of storming the works. 
4. wfmtie ^^' ^Landing at Moreton's Point, J on &e extremity 
•^ut^qf their of the penlusula, the English formed in two columns, 
against the and advanced slowly, allowing time for the artillery to 
^SSiaT produce its effect upon the works. 'In the mean time 
epetMtclfiqf ^® surrouudiug heights, the spires of churches, and 
tMeecenef the roofe of houses in Boston, were covered with thou- 
sands of spectators, waiting, in dreadful anxiety, the 

FLAK OF TH« aiBOB OF BOITOK. 1T74. 

* Bunker* » Mill is In the northern 
part of the peninsula of Charles- 
towD, and U 113 feet In heicht 
(See Map.) 

t Breedl'e HiU, which la eighty- 
■even feet high, commences near 
the southern extremity of Bun- 
ker's Hill, and extends towards 
the south and east It Is now 
usually called Bunker's Hill, and 
the monument on Its summit, 
erected to commemorate the bat- 
tle on the same spot, Is called 
Bunker Hill Monument This 
monument Is built of (^ulncy gmn- 
Ite, Is thirty feet square at the 
base, and fifteen at the top ; and 
rises to the height of S90 feet 

% Meret4m'» Point Is 8.E. fhnn 
Bleed's Hill, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the penlnHula. (See Map.) 
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approaching battle. > While the British were ad- 1T75* 

Tancing, orders were giren by General Obge to set ,. wfmti» 

fire to the village of Charlestown ; by which wanton JJJ^J^'*^ 

act two thousand people .were deprived of their habi- ch^u»- 
tations ; and property, to a large amount, perished in *"* 
the flames. 

11. *The Americans waited in silence the advance rmvemn 
of the enemy to within ten rods of the redoubt, when Jg^'Jf^ 
they opened upon them so deadly a fire of musketry, 

that whole ranks were cut down ; the line was broken, 
and the royal troops retreated in disorder and precipi- 
tation. With difficulty rallied by their ofiicers, they 
again reluctantly advanced, and were a second time 
beaten back by the same destructive and incessant 
stream of fire. At this critical moment General Clin- 
ton arrived with reinforcements. By his exertions, the 
British troops were again rallied, and a third time ad- 
vanced to the charge, which at length was successful. 

12. 'The attack was directed against the redoubt at JlJ'JI!^*^ 
three several points. The cannon from the fieet had tuuuoc? 
obtained a position commanding the interior of the 
works, which were battered in front at the same time. 
^Attacked by a superior force, — their ammunition fail- i.whatwef 
ing, — and fighting at the point of the bayonet, without ^SeStnf 
bayonets themselves, — the provincials now slowly ''^^Sf* 
evacuated their intrenchments, and drew ofi* with an 

order not to have been expected from newly-levied 
soldiers. 'They retreated across Charlestown Neck, ^Demntf 
with inconsiderable loss, although exposed to a galling ^ItiT 
lire from a ship of war, and floating batteries, and en- 
trenched themselves on Prospect Hill,* still maintain- 
ing the command of the entrance to Boston. 

13. •The British took possession of and fortified :wjmt 
Bunker's Hill ; but neither army was disposed to *^^£t 
hazard any new movement. ^In this desperate conflict, rwhatwen 
the royal forces engaged consisted of three thousand ^^'J'JSy 
men ; while the Americans numbered but fifteen hun- ^SiSiMtT 
dred-t The loss of the British, in killed and wounded, 

• Prtpect HiU to a little mora than two milet N.W. ftom Breed's Hill. (See Map, 
HSIO.) 

t NoTB.— Tet Stedman, and MNne other English writers, erroneously stale, that the 
Bomber of the Provin&'al troops eagafed in the action was three times that of the 
British. 
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17T^. was more than a thousand : that of the Americans only 
' about four hundred and fifty ; but among the killed 

was the lamented General Warren, 
a. M«yia. 14. ^In the mean time the American congress had 
J^^JJJ^ assembled* at Philadelphia. Again they addressed 
MtM^SSei ^^® ^^Sj ^^^ ^^® people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
b. Dfttedi and, at the same tmie, published^ to the world the rea- 
t-v^Xm- ^^^ ^^ ^^®'' appeal to arms. •" We are reduced," 
guage did Said they, '^ to the alternative of choosing an uncon- 
'**''"** ditional submission to the tyranny of irritated minis- 
ters, or resistance by force. The latter is our choice. 
We have counted the cost of this contest, and find no- 
1. What thinff so dreadful as voluntary slavery." 'Having 
w» wS!* voted to raise an army of 20,000 men, they unani- 
adopted7 mously elected* George Washington commander-in- 
e. June IB. chief of all the forces raised or to be raised for the de- 
fence of the colonies, resolving that they would " assist 
him and adhere to hinL with their lives and fortunes, 
in the defence of Amencan liberty." 
4. onwfmt 15. ^Washington, who was present, with great mod- 
f^^^esty and dignity accepted the appointment, but de- 
SSSSumii clined all compensation for his services, asking only 
•wifow«M» ^^ remuneration of his expenses. 'At the same time 
gmSSfmU ^® higber departments of the army were organized by 
»rtmgedJ the appointment of four major-generals, one adjutant, 
and eight brigadier-generals. Washington soon re- 
d. July i& paired** to Cambridge, to take command of the army, 
which then amounted to about 14,000 men. These 
«. See Map, Were now arranged in three divisions ;* the right wing, 
p. 110. iin^ej General Ward, at Roxbury; the left, under 
General Lee, at Prospect Hill ; and the centre at Cam- 
bridge, under the commander-in-chief 
• What Of- ^^^ entering upon the discharge of his duties, 

neuitiethad Washington had a difiicult task to perform. The 
^io^m!* troops under his command were undisciplined militia, 
**^' — ^hastily collected, — ^unaccustomed to subordination, — 
and destitute of tents, ammunition, and regular sup- 
7. What Ob- P'*®* o^ provisions. ^But by the energy and skill of 
^'cSS. ^^® commander-in-chief, aided, particularly, by General 
****«?? Gates, an oflicer of experience, order and discipline 
were soon introduced ; stores were collected, and the 
American army was soon enabled to carry on, in due 
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form, a regular siege. 'General Qnge having been 17T5» 
recalled, he was succeeded by Sir WilJiam Howe, in , wkmt' 
the chief command of the English forces in America. ^S!^ ^ 

17. *During /he summer, rojral authoritv ended in tktBtujtk 
the colonies ; — ^most of the royal s^vernors fleeing from ,. matitf. 
the popular indignation, and taking refuge on board ^Si!id*t^ 
the English shipping. Lord Dunmore, the governor -JjJfJgJ, 
of Virginia, having seized* a quantity of the public* ^ h ut 
powder, ana conveyed it on bo^urd a ship, the people 
assembled in arms, under Patrick Henry, and de- 
manded a restitution of the powder, or its value. Pay- 

ment was made, and the people quietly dispersed. 

18. mother difficulties occurring. Lord Dunmore i. what km- 
retired on board a man-of-war,— armed a few shipsL ^{gggggy 
— and, by offering freedom to such slaves as would JSJmnt 
join die royal standard^ collected a force of several 
hundred men, with which he attacked *> the provin- 
cials near* Norfolk;! but he was defeated with a ^^^^ 
severe loss. Soon after, a ship of war arriving from 
England, Lord Dunmore gratified his revenge by re- 
ducing Norfolk to ashes.* ^itSl** 

19. *The capture of Ticondero£;a and Crown Point 4. wh^ns 
having opened the spates of Cana£^ congress resolved S^u^h!^ 
to seize the favorable opportunity for mvading that •"'Si?^ 
province; hoping thereby to anticipate the British, 

who were evidently preparing to attack the colonies 
through the same quarter. 'For this purpose, a body ••JJ^^l^ 



of troops from New York and New England was ^^^ 

S laced under the command of Generals Schujrler and 4uuml^ 
lontgomery, who passed up Lake Champlain, and, ^JSSST 
on the 10th of September, appeared before St John's^ STSSSJfj 
the first British post in Canada. d. Pro- 

20. •Opposed by a large force, and finding the fort too JSio^ 
strong for assault, they retired to, and fortified Isle Aux ^ 'JJ^JJ^ 
Noix,* 115 miles north of Ticonderoga. ^Soon after, mmSSTui 
General Schuyler returned to Ticonderoga to hasten "^T^ 

* This aflkir oecnned at a small village called Great Bridge, eight miles S. ftom 
Norfolk. The commanding officer of the enemy, and thirty ai his men, were either 
killed or wonnded. 

t M'9rf9lk, Virginia, is on the N JL side of Elizabeth River, eight miles above its en- 
trance into Hampton Roads. The situation is low, and the streets are irregular, but it 
b a place of extensive foreign commerce. 

I 8t, Jokn*s Is on the W. side of the River Sorel, twenty miles S.E. firon Monlieal. 
Md twelve miles N. firom Isle Anz Noix. 
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1775» reinforcements; but a severe illness preventing his 
again joining the army, the whole command devolved 
upon GenerS Montgomery. 
counefid ^^' *'^^ enterprising officer, having first induced 
fupunuet the Indians to remain neutral, in a few days returned 
to St John's, and opened a battery against it ; but want 
of anmiunition senously retarded the progress of the 
siege. While in this situation, by a sudden move- 
ment he surprised, and, after a siege of a few days^ 
1. Oct. 11. captured* Fort Chambly,* a few miles north of St 
John's, by which he obtained several pieces of cannon, 
1. WTmtit and a large quantity of powder. *Duringthe siege ol 
'"A£n?^ St John's, Colonel Ethan Allen, having with extra- 
ordinary rashness forced his way to Montreal, with 
only eighty men, was defeated, captured, and sent to 
England in irons. 
9.w?itHdfd 22. "On the third of November St. John's surren- 
SmrSef, dered, after which Montgomery proceeded rapidly to 
SS^S- Montreal, which capitulated on the 13th; Governor 
*~^' Carleton having previously escaped with a small force 
to Cluebec Having left a gamson in Montreal, and 
also in the Forts Chambly and St John's, Montgom- 
ery, with a corps of little more than three hundred 
men, the sole residue of his army, marched towards 
Gluebec, expecting to meet there another body of troops 
which had been sent from Cambridge to act in concert 
i. oivean with him. *This detachment, consisting of about a 
'jSf^f thousand men, under the command of General Arnold, 
^cSiSii^ ^^^1 with amazing difficulty and hardships, passed up 
the Kennebec, a river of Maine, and crossing the 
b. Pro- mountains, had descended the Chaudiere,*»t to Point 
shSXiSi. ^^'3 opposite Gluebec, where it arrived on the 9th 

of November. 
isth&Mth. 23. »0n the 13th, the day of the surrender of Mon- 
* 6^H^" treal, Arnold crossed the St. Lawrence, ascended the 
counedidJte heights where the brave Wolfe had ascended* before 
^SmffivJ? him, and drew up his forces on the Plains of Abraham ; 
but finding the garrison ready to receive him, and not 
being sufficiently strong to attempt an assault, he re- 

* CkamUf is on the W. side of the Sorel, ten miles N. fh>m St. John's. 

t The Ckaudiere rises in Canada, near the sources of the Kennebec, and flowinf 
N.W., enters the Bt. Lawrence six miles above Qnebec It is not navigable, owing to 
its numeroits raj** is. 
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tired to Point aux Trembles, twenty miles above due- 17T4« 
bee, and there awaited the arrival of Montgomery. 

24. *On the arrival* of the latter, the united forces, •. Dee. i. 
numbering in all but nine hundred effective men, i^g^J^U^ 
marched to Cluebec, then garrisoned by a superior ^'SSS^ 
force under command of Governor Carleion. A sum- womtry't 
mons to surrender was answered by firing upon the 
bearer of the flag. Afier a siege oi three weeks, du- 
ring which the troops suffered severely from continued 

toil, and the rigors of a Canadian winter, it was re- 
solved^ as the only chance of success, to attempt the 
place by assault 

25. 'Accordingly, on the last^ day of the year, be- h. ont. sl 
tween four and ^re o'clock in the morning, in the >• ^'••o^ 
midst of a heavy storm of snow, the American troop& ^mSi 
in four columns, were put in motion. While two of 

the columns were sent to make a feigned attack on the 
Upper Town,* Montgomery and Arnold, at the head e. sm nou 
of their respective divisions, attacked opposite quarters p. }a^* 
of the Lower Town.* •Montgomery, advancing upon t.o<Mm 
the bank of the river by the way of Cape Diamond, had ^SjSutf 
already passed the first barrier, when the single dis- ^^^^ 
charge of a cannon, loaded with grape shot, proved 
fatal to him, — ^killing, at the same time, seve];|Eil of his 
officers who stood near him. 

26. ^The soldiers shrunk back on seeing their gea- 4. wtmt 
end fall, and the officer next in command ordered a •2l^£3j* 
retreat In the mean time Arnold had entered the £^^ff^ 
town, but, being soon severely wounded, was carried to "^Jj^^ 
the hospital, almost by compulsion. Captain Morgan, 
afterwards distinguished by his exploits^ at the South, i.a—p.m. 
then took the command; but, after continuing the 
contest several hours, against far superior ana con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and at length vainly at- 
tempting a retreat, he was forced to surrender the 
remnant of his band prisoners of war. 

27. 'The fall of Montgomery was deplored by friends $, what 
and foe& Bom of a distinguished Irish family, he had ^Q% 
early entered the profession of arms; — ^had distin- iSSSmL 
guished himself in the preceding French and Indian •v' 
war ; — ^had shared in the labors and triumph of Wolfe; 

and ardently attached to the cause of liberty, had 
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1776 • joined the Americans, on the breaking out of the Rev* 
I. ume ufOB olution. *Congress directed a monument to be erected 
^honSrldP^ to his memory; and in 1818, New York, his adopted 
congrem; State, caused his remains to be removed ta her own 
* Ywici^ metropolis, where the monument had been placed ; and 

near that they repose. 
1. whaiwm 2S- 'After the repulse, Arnold retired with the re- 
5/ Ste«^ mainder of his army to the distance of three miles 
•fMVhATtr above Cluebec, where he received occasional reinforce- 
ments ; but at no time did the army consist of more 
than 3000 men, of whom more than one half were gen- 
I. vThax u erally unfit for duty. "General Thomas, who had been 
*mrMt€f appointed to succeed Montgomery, arrived early in May ; 
<*««^»»«y' soon after which, Governor Carleton receiving rein- 
forcements from England, the Americans were obliged 
to make a hasty retreat ; leaving all their stores, and 
|L jTrnffoM many of their sick, in the power of the enemy. *At 
•wiiW !*• the mouth of the Sorel they were joined by several 
regiments, but were still unable to withstand the 
forces of the enemy. Here Gen- 
eral Thomas died of the small-pox, 
a disease which had prevailed ex- 
tensively in the American camp. 
After retreating from one post to 
another, by the 18th of June the 
Americans had entirely evacuated 
Canada. 
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taid o/tkt 

/or'^TfaX 1 . *At the close of the vear 1775, the regular troops 
"^^SSLf under Washington, in the vicinity of Boston, num- 
^ bered but little more than 9000 men ; but by the most 
.*<* strenuous exertions on the part of congress, and the 



6. What 



M^g^wSa^ commander-in-chief, the number was augmented, by 
StSit the middle of February, to 14,000. •Perceiving that 
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this force would soon be needed to protect other parts 17T6. 
of the American territory, congress urged Washington ' 

to take more decisive measures, and, if possible, to dis- 
lodge the enemy from their position in Boston. 

2. ^In a council of his officers, Washington proposed i.whatpum 
a direct assault ; but the decision was unammous iSlSwUSt- 
against it ; the officers alleging, that, without incur- ^SJ^iyJi 
ring so great a risk, but by occupying the heifi^hts^ of «^«^' 
Dorchester, which commanded the entire city, the ** pfsiS^ 
enemy mi^ht be forced to evacuate the place. "Ac- ^ ii^j, 
quiescing in this opinion, Washington directed a se- ^^Si/^ 
vere cannonade** upon the city ; and while the enemy ^ ^^^^^^ 
were occupied in another quarter, a party of troops «d. 3d. ^^ 
with intrenching tools, on the evening of the fourth of 
March, took possession of the heights, unobserved by 

the enemy ; and, before morning, completed a line of 
fortifications, which commanded the narbor and the 
city. 

3. 'The view of these works excited the astonish- %.BMoiiA 
ment of the British general, who saw that he must JlSiSSnS 
immediately dislodge the Americans, or evacuate the JSS^^f^ 
town. *An attack was determined upon ; but a fori- J^nisnaumi 
ous storm rendering the harbor impassable, the attack ^e^u^M^ 
was necessarily deferred ; while, in the mean time, the w/Su^jiX^ 
Americans so strengthened their works, as to make the '^i^r^ 
attempt to force them hopeless. No resource was now ^fS5J*j^. 
left to Greneral Howe but immediate evacuation. '^^ 

4. 'As his troops and shipping were exposed to the s. what 
fire of the American batteries, an informal agreement wuSSSH 
was made, that he should be allowed to retire unmo- 
lested, upon condition that he would abstain from burn- 
ing the city. 'Accordingly, on the 17th, the British ,**^^"i 
troop, amounting to more than 7000 soldiers, accom- Sl^%^f 
panied by fifteen hundred families of loyalists, quietly tSBruwif 
evacuated Boston, and sailed for Halifax. ^Scarcely y. Q^tf^g 
was the rear-guard out of the city, when Washington wSm'SSim 
entered it, to the great joy of the inhabitants, with *ntoB<mton7 
colors flying, and drums beating, and all the forms of ^cwlStaM^ 
victory and triumph. ^n%» %*" 

5. « Washington, ignorant of the plans of General ^ ■JJjJ* 
Howe, and of the direction which the British fleet had ^'•'^*2fJ^ 
taken, was not without anxiety for the city of New IStrpojmf 

10 
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1776. York. Therefore, after having placed Boston in a 

state of defence, the main body of the army was put in 

motion towards New York, where it arrived early in 

April. 

1. What a 6. 'General Lee, with a force of Connecticut militia, 

iIm?q/^ ^2id arrived before the main body, about the time that 

^^aSf^ Sir Henry Clinton, with a fleet from England, ap- 

Stl&ut^i P^^red off Sandy Hook. Clinton, foiled in lus attempt 

against New York, soon sailed south; and at Cape 

a. Itfty i. Fear River was joined* by Sir Peter Parker, who had 

V Prom ^liled^ with a large squadron directly from Europe, 

cort^prfi. having on board two thousand five hundred troops, 

under the command of the Earl of Comwallis. The 

plan of the British was now to attempt the reduction 

of Charleston. 

%Tow hM 7. "General Lee, who had been appointed to com- 

iSdoeHtu niand the American forces in the Southern States, had 

^JSH/eJ; P^hed on rapidly from New York, anxiously watch- 

^Si^/S ing the progress of Clinton ; and the most vigorous 

Samfor Preparations were made throughout the Carolina**, for 

cHvethe the reception of the hostile fleet ^Charleston had 

t,^whatj»ad ^^^^ fortified, and a fort on Sullivan's Island,* com- 

fir^hedt nianding the channel leading to the town, had b«en 

^aHm^ put in a state of defence, and the command given to 

toni Colonel Moultrie, 
e. June 4. 8. ^Early in June, the British armament appeared* 
);J^^ off* the city, and having landed a strong force under 
'mSivSi'^ General Clinton, on L^ng Island,** east of Sullivan's 
jtiand! Island, after considerable delay, advanced against the 
^ jTiiiL*'*' fort, and commenced a heavy bombardment, on the 
June 98. morning of the 28th. Three of the ships that had at- 
tempted to take a station between the fort and the city 
w^re stranded. Two of them were enabled to get oflf 
much damaged, but the third was abandoned and 
s. wjua u- burned. 'It was the design of Clinton to cross the 
^fo5i% narrow channel which separates Long Island from 
4^taudi Sullivan's Island, and assail the fort by land, during 
the attack by the ships ; but, unexpectedly, the chan- 
nel was found too deep to be forded, and a strong force, 

• SuUivan^s Mand li six miles below Charleston, lying to the N. of the entranee 
Id the harbor, and separated flrom the mainland by a narrow inlet. (See Map, p. 16U 
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under Colonel Thompson, was waiting on the opposite 1776* 

bank ready to receive him. ' 

9. *The garrison of the fort, consisting of only about i^yy *» 
400 men, mostly militia, acted with the greatest cool- eonduJ^ 
ness and gallantry, — aiming with great precision and '^tSSt 
efiect, in the midst of the tempest of balls hailed 

upon them by the enemjr^s squadron. 'After an en- ^Qffj^^ 

gagement of eight hours, from eleven in the fore- '^^jg^/** 

noon until seven in the evening, the vessels drew off 

and ibandoned the enterprise. *In a few days the s.QrthB 

fleet, with the troops on board, sailed for New York, ^^jSHf^ 

where the whole British force had been ordered to 

assemble. 

10. *In this engagement the vessels of the enemy «. ir^tf tM» 
were seriously injured, and the loss in killed and Mdi^kteS 
wounded exceeded 200 men. The admiral himself, 

and Lord Campbell, late governor of the province, were 
wouiided, — the latter mortally. The loss of the gar- 
rison was only 10 killed and 22 wounded. *The fort, 5. whatu 
being built of palmetto, a wood resembling cork, was SH^Jfut 
little damaged. In honor of its brave commanaer it '^^SuJSi 



has since been called Fort Moultrie. •This fortunate %,wtmttoer^ 
repulse of the enemy placed the affairs of South Caro- 3S/«^3m 
lina, for a time, in a state of security, and inflamed the ^ ^^ 
minds of the Americans with new ardor. *^^ 

11. "^The preparations which England had recently r.cupean 
been making for the reduction of the colonies, were SS^^SL' 
truly formidable. Bv a treaty with several of the Grer- *5^^** 
man princes, the aid of 17,000 German or Hessian j^JJJ^ 
troops had been engaged ; 25,000 additional English 
troops, and a large fleet, had been ordered to America ; 
amounting, in all, to 55,000 men, abundantly supplied 

with provisions, and all the necessary munitions of %^Sw^ 
war; and more than a million of dollars had been ^%^f^ 
voted to defray the extraordinary expenses of the year. ""ftliSi** 

12. •Yet with all this threatemng array against *JJJ;^ 
them, and notwithstanding all the colonies were now theyconr 
in arms against the mother country, they had hitherto r^teif 
professed allegiance to the British king, and had con- J^Jl^^fj^ 
tinually protested that they were contending only for cwred tn 
their just rights and a redress of grievances. 'But as ingt, emi 
it became more apparent that England would abandon aiH^t 
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1776. none of her claims, and would accept nothing but 
the total dependence and servitude of her colonies, the 
feelings of the latter changed ; and sentiments of loyalty- 
gave way to republican principles, and the desire for 
independence. 

13. *Early in May, congress, following the advance 
of public opinion, recommended to the colonies, no 
longer to consider themselves as holding or exercising 
any powers under Great Britain, but to adopt ^ Such 
governments as might best conduce to the happiness 
9. How wM ^^d safety of the people." *The recommendation was 
SHiSSSn geiieraWy complied with, and state constitutions were 
eo^fc** adopted, and representative governments established, 
virtually proclaiming all separation from the mother 
country, and entire independence of the British crown. 
8. whatm- 'Several of the colonies, likewise, instructed their del- 
'm^iSmi ^gr^t^s to join in all measures which might be agreed 
gi^^their ^° ^^ congress, for the advancement of the interests, 
delegate*? safety, and dignity of the colonies. 
June 7. 14. «On the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, ol 
ii^^^ Virginia, offered a resolution in congress, declaring 
wngremiy ^^* " '^^^ United Colonies are, and ought to be, free 
\g^^f^j ajid independent states ; — ^that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown ; — and that all po- 
litical connexion between them and the state of Great 
t.Howwu Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." 'This 
HmrSSo- resolution was debated with great earnestness, elo- 
**' quence, and ability ; and although it finally passed, it 
at first encountered a strong opposition from some of 
the most zealous partisans of American liberty Having 
at length been adopted by a bare majority, the finsu 
consideration of the subject was postponed to the first 
of July. 
t.whateom' 15. *Tn the mean time a committee, — consisting of 
^^S^SifSS, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
what^ur- Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston, — ^was in- 
^^^ structed to prepare a declaration in accordance with 
rwhodrew the object of the resolution. '^This paper, principally 
^SJ^tSSH' drawn up by Mr. Jefferson, came up for discussion on 
*Jrti^r«i* ^^^ first of July ; and, on the fourth, received the as- 
•*^{*^' sent of the delegates of all the colonies ; which thu> 
'^ ^ dissolved their allegiance to the British crown, and de- 
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cinred themfelyes free and independent, under the name 1776* 
of the thirteen United States of America. 



16. ^The declaration of independence was every i. ifew <iii 
where received hy the people with demonstrations of mJ^m 
joy. Public rejoicings were held in various parts of ^HHJSgta 
the Union ; the ensigns of royalty were destroy^ ; and 
nothing was forgotten that might tend to inspire the 

people with affection for the new order of thioffs, and 
with the most violent hatred towards Great Britain 
and her adherents. 

17. *Before the declaration of independence, Qeur t^whatma- 
eral Howe had sailed* from Halifax,— had arrived at ooaSSST 
Sandy Hook on the 25th of June, — and, on the second HmSv% 



of July, had taken possession of Staten Island. Being ^rS^^Sl 
soon after joined* by his brother. Admiral Howe, from J"**' 
England, and by the forces of Clinton from the south, h! jUj^u 
he found himseU at the head of an army of 24,000 ol 
the best troops of Europe. Others were expected soon 
to join him, making, in the whole, an army of 35,000 
men. *The design of the British was to seize New ^'th^iSffT 
York) with a force sufficient to keep possession of the j^^; 
Hudson River, — open a communication with Canada^ 
^-separate the Eastern from the Middle States, — and 
overrun the adjacent country at pleasure. 

18. *To oppose the designs of the enemy, the Amer- AJ[^^ 
lean general had collected a force, consisting chiefly ^^ Sw? 
of undisciplined militia, amounting to about 27,000 ^'SiXml^ 
men ; but many of these were invalids, and many '•^^^ 
were unprovided with arms ; so that the efiective force 
amounted to but little more than 17,000 men. »Soon ljg^t£ 
afier the arrival of the fleet. Lord Howe, the British ^J^^ 
admiral, sent a letter, ofiering terms of accommodation, •mutoom^ 
and directed to "Greorge Washington, Esq." %mgtm9 

19. This letter Washington declined receiving; 
assertinpf that, whoever had written it, it did not ex- 
press his public station ; and that, as a private indi- 
vidual, he could hold no communication with the 
enemies of his country. A second letter, addressed to 

" George Washington, &c. &c. &c.,'* ana brought by J^J^^ 
the adjutant-geneml of the British army, was m like gg<<y 
manner declmed. *It appeared, howeven that the mnMm 
powers of the British generals extended no rarther than gtSSff 
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1776* "to grant pardons to such as deserved mercy." *They 

, jf^f^ were assured in return, that the people were not con- 

^SwS^ scious of having committed any crime in opposing Brit- 

retumi ish tyranny, and therefore they needed no pardon. 

». What did 20. *The British generals, having gained nothing 

^Jn^du ^y ^^^^ attempts at accommodation, now directing 

^^{ their attention to the prosecution of the war, resolved 

Aug. «. *o strike the first blow without delay. 'Accordingly, 

t. Give an on the 22d of August, the enemy landed on the south- 

SSsiSuuntr em shore of Long Island, near the villages of New 

'mytStd Utrecht* and Gravesend ;t and having divided their 

2w«r3?*Sl army into three divisions, commenced their march to- 

■^'^iS^ wards the American camp, at Brooklyn, then under 

the command of General Putnam. 
iJi'SSI?* 21. *A range of hills, running from the Narrows to 
tohiehM^' Jamaica, separated the two armies. Through these 
SoarmiM, hills Were three passes,— one by the Narrows, — a sec- 
ond by the village of Flatbush,J — ^and a third by the 
way of Flatland ;^ the latter leading to the right, and 
intersecting, on the heights, the road which leads from 
i. In what Bedford! to Jamaica. •General Grant, commanding 
^mtuhS^ the left division of the army, proceeded by the Nar- 
^SmJui rows ; General Heister directecl the centre, composed 
of the Hessian regiments; and Grenerai Clinton the 
right 
^MiTStli ^^' 'I^Gt^chments of the Americans, under the com- 
beginmng maud of General Sullivan, guarded the coast, and the 
JS2?rrSi road from Bedford to Jamaica. On the evening of the 
*^'^' 26th, General Clinton advanced from Flatland,— 
aU. «T. reached the heights, and, on the morning of the 27th, 

BATTLB or LOWa ISLAHD. 



* JV^ Utrecht U at the W. end of Long Island, 
near the Narrows, seven miles below New York 
City. (See Map.) 

t Oravetend is a short distance S.E. front New 
Utrecht, and nine miles from New York. (See 
Map.) 

t Flatbuth is five miles S.E. from New York. It 
was near the N. W. boundary of this town that the 
principal battle was fought. (See Map.) 

$ Flatland is N.E. from the viilage of Grnves 
end, and about eight miles S.E. from New York. 
(See Map.) 

II The village of Bedford is near the heUfhts, two 
•r three miles SJB. from Brooklyn. (See Map.) 
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seized an important defile, which, through carelessness, 1TT6* 
the Americans had left unguarded. With the mom- — ^ 
ing light he descended with his whole force {)y the 
Tillage of Bedford, into the plain which lay hetween 
the hjUs and the American camp. In the mean time 
Grenerals Grant and De Heister had engaged nearly 
the whole American force, which had advanced to de- 
fend the defiles on the west — ^ignorant ot the move- 
ments of Clinton, who soon fell upon their left fiank. 

23. *When the approach of Clinton was discovered, i. how ii4 
the Americans commenced a retreat ; but being in- tiSfnSiluti 
tercepted by the English, they were driven back upon 

the Hessians; and thus attacked, both in front and 
rear, many were killed, and many were made prison- 
ers. Others forced their way through the opposing 
ranks, and regained the American lines at Brooklyn. 
*During the action, Washington passed over to Brook- ji. y^f^^ ^ 
lyn, where he saw, with inexpressible anguish, the ifSJi^ 
destruction of many of his best troops, but was unable ton? 
to relieve them. 

24. 'The American loss was stated by Washington s. whai 
at one thousand, in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; and / 
by the British general, at 3,300. Among the prison- 
ers, were Generab Sullivan. Stirling, and Woodhull. 
The loss of the British was less than 400. *The con- ^^^^^ 
sequences of the defeat were more alarming to the tftecorm- 
Americans than the loss of their men. The army was SSiSi& 
dispirited ; and as large numbers of the militia were 
under short engagements of a few weeks, whole regi- 
ments deserted and returned to their homes. 

25. •On the following day* the enemy encamped in •. Attc-m 
front of the American Gnes, designing to defer an at- ••JJJJJJJf* 
tack until the fleet could co-operate with the land *J2^J2*25f* 
troops. •But Washington, perceiving the impossibility «nyT" 
of sustaining his position, profited by the delay ; and, f '^J^* 
on the night of the 29th, silently drew off his troops to •an <^ tfu 
New York ; nor was it until the sun had dissipatea the m^^er- 
mist on the following morning, that the English dis- ^"^^ 
•covered, to their surprise, that the Americans had 
abandoned their camp, and were already sheltered 

from pursuit ^A descent upon New York being the t. h^^j^mmm 
next design of the enemy, a part of their fleet doubled IS'mmtif 
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1776* Long Island, and appeared in the Sound ; while the 
main body, entering the harbor, took a position nearly 
within cannon shot of the city. 
vmiuwM 26. »In a council of war, held on the 12th of Sep- 
inacounca tember, the Americans determined to abandon the 
^JXStSu city ; and, accordingly, no time was lost in removing 
•^'''SwJf '^ the military stores, which were landed far above, on 
t. What 90- the western shore of the Hudson. *The commander- 
^*^^ in-chief retired to the heights of Harlem,* and a strong 
eamtaket force was Stationed at Kingsbridge,t in the northern 

part of the island. 

Sept 15. 27. *0n the 15th, a strong^ detachment of the enemy 

*il!eewfS^ landed on the east side of New York Island, about 

mdvanct up- three miles above the city, and meeting with little re- 

^^'^ sistance, took a position extending across the island at 

^tion did Bloomingdale,^ five miles north of the city, and within 

il!sl^f! ^^ miles of the American lines. On me following 

4. whatu day* a skirmish took place between advanced parties 

•'Sy^lS of the armies, in which the Americans gained a de- 

%i5/ cided advantage ; although their two principal officers. 

Colonel Knowlton and Major Leitch, both fell mor- 

•.WTtotfMf tally wounded. • Washington commended the valor 

^£4^ displayed by his troops on this occasion, and the result 

""^^^^ was highly inspiriting to the arm^r. 

*'JS^ 28. •General Howe, thinking it not prudent to at- 

«g%^- tack the fortified camp of the Americans, next made a 

fwwtuk to movement with the intention of gaining their rear, and 

"^^ cutting off' their communication with the Eastern States. 

7. whmt ^With this view, the greater part of the royal army left 

StSetStt- New York, and passing into the Sound, landed^ in the 

fiwfv«»*«f/ vicinity of Westchester ;^ while, at the same time, 

three nrigates were despatched up the Hudson, to in- 

terrupt the American communications with New Jer- 

•.HwiTO sey. 'By the arrival of new forces, the British army 

^mmyi now amounted to 35,000 men. 

* HorUim is leven and a half miles above the city, (distance reclnmed fhmi the CItf 
Hall.j 

t Kin§»hridg% is thirteen miles above the city, at the N. end of the island, near a 
bridge crossing Spnyten Devil Creek, the creek which leads from the Hudson to tlM 
Barlem River. (Bee Ifap, p. 226.) 

X RUomimgAaU is on the W. side of the island. Opposite, on the E. side, is Terfcrille. 

% The village of Wtttkfter is situated on Westcnester Creek, two miles Aoni th« 
Boond, in the soathem part of Westchester County, fourteen miles N.K ftom New 
York. The troops landed on Frog*s Point, about three miles 8.E ftom the vlUafe. 
C0eeliaisp.f»r 
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29. ^Washiiigton, penetrating the designs of the 
enemy, soon withdrew the hulk of his army from New 
York Island, and extended it alonff the western hank 
of Bronx River,* towards White Plains ;t keeping his 
left in advance of the British right *0n the 28th, a 
partial action was fought at White Plains in which 
the Americans were dnven hack with some loss. 'Soon 
after, Washington changed his camp, and drew up* his 
forces on the heights of North (5astle,J ahout ^re 
miles farther north. 

30. «The British general, discontinuing his pursuit, 
now directed his attention to the American posts on 
the Hudson, with the apparent design of penetrating 
into New Jersey. • Washington, therefore, having 
first secured the strong positions in the vicinity of the 
Croton^ River, and especially that of Peekskill,| 
crossed the Hudson with the main hody of his army, 
and joined Greneral Greene in his camp at Fort Lee jiT 
leaving a force of three thousand men on the east side, 
under Colonel Magaw, for the defence of Fort Wash- 
ington. ** 
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* Brtnx RiTer rises In Westchester Coonty, near the 
line of Conaecticiit and after a course of twenty-five 
miles, nearly south, enters the Sonnd (or East River) a 
UtUe S. W. from the villaie of Westchester. (See Map.) 

t White Plains is in Westchester County, twenty-seven 
miles N.E, from New YoflE. (See Map.) 

t The Heights of Jforth Oaotle, on which Washington 
drew up his army, are three or four miles S.W. from the 
present vUlage of North Castle. (See Map.) 

^ The OrHon River enters Hudson River from die east, 
in. the northern part of Westchester Coun^, thirty-five 
miles north from New York. (See Map.) From this 
stream an aqueduct has been built, thirty-elfht miles in 
length, by which the city of New York has been supplied 
wim excellent water. The whole cost of the aqueduct, 
leservoiis, pipes, kxi^ was about twelve millions of dol- 
lars. 

If Peokskiil is on the E. bank of the Hudson, near the 
northwestern extremity of Westchester County, forty-six 
miles N. from New York. (See Map, p. 944) 

IT Fifrt Lee was on the west side of Hud- 
son River, in the town of Hackensack, 
New Jersey, three miles southwest from 
Fnrt Washington, and ten north from New 
York. It was built on a rocky summit, 
300 feet above the river. The ruins of the 
fortress still exist, overgrown with low 
trees. (See Map.) 

♦* fbrt tFaskin£ton was on the east 
bank of the Hudson, on Manhattan or New 
York Island, about eleven mfles above the 
dty. (See Map.) 

10* 
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1776. 31. ^On the 16th, this fort was attacked by a strong 
■ jf^^ ^f^ force of the enemy, and after a spirited defence, in 
1. What u which the assailants lost nearly a thousand men, was 
^SuiKkon forced to surrender. *Lord Uornwallis crossed* the 
'^{JU/*" Hudson at Dobbs* Ferry,* with six thousand men, 
a. Nov. 18. and proceeded against Fort Lee, the garrison of which 
\t%m saved itself by a hasty retreat ; but all the baggage 
^'ut^^* and military stores'fell into the possession of the victors. 
thsresuu? 32. 'The Americans retreated across the Hacken- 
tMcf'the sackjt and thence across the Passaic,^ with forces daily 
tSuAm^' diminishing by the withdrawal of large numbers of 
Jg*5^ the miUtia, who, dispirited by the late reverses, re- 
tfonqf^ turned to thojir homes, as fast as their terms of enlist- 
*'^^ ment expired; so that, by the last of November, 
scarcely three thousand troops remained in the Amer- 
ican army ; and these were exposed in an open coun- 
try, without intrenching tools, and without tents to 
shelter them from the inclemency of the season. 
33. *Newark,^ New Brunswick, || Princeton,1f and 
Jjj^jjj*^ Trenton, successively fell into the hands of the enemy, 
thsretreM as they Were abandoned by the retreating army ; and 
ifewjSwy, finally, on the eighth of December, Washington crossed 
^^ffe'SS' the Delaware, then the only barrier which prevented 
^^^^ the British from taking possession of Philadelphia. So 

* Dobbs* Ferry is a well-known crossine-place on the Hudson, twenty-two miles N. 
from New York City. There is a small vulage of the same name on the E. side of the 
river. (See Map, p. 225.) 

t Nackensaek River rises one mile west from the Hudson, in Rockland Lake, Rock- 
land County, thirty-three miles N. from New Yatk. It pursues a southerly course, at a 
distance of from two to six miles W. firom the Hudson, and falls into the N. Eastern ex- 
tremity of Newark Bay, five miles west from New York. (See Map.) 

t The Passaic River rises in the central part of Northern New Jersey, flows an east- 
erly course until it arrives within five miles of the Hackensack, whence its course is S. 

fourteen miles, until it falls into the N. Western 
extremity of Newark Bay. (See Blap.) 

% Jfewark, now a city, and the uHMt popu» 
Ions in New Jersey, is situated on the W. side 
of Passaic River, three miles from its entrance 
into Newark Bay, and nine miles W. ftom Now 
York. (See Hap.) 

|( JVew Brunswiek is situated on the S. bank 
of Raritan River, ten miles from its entrance 
into Raritan Bay at Amlioy, and twenty-three 
miles S.W. fW>m Newark, it is the seat of Rut- 
gers College, founded in 1770. (See Map.) 

ir PrineeUm is thirty-nine miles S.W. from 
Newark. It is the seat of the " College of New 
Jersey," u^^ually called Princeton College, found- 
ed Ht Elizabethtown in 1746» afterwanls removed 
to Newark, and, in 1757, to Princeton. The 
Princeton Theolodcal Seminary, founded in 
1812, is also located here. (See Map.) 
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rapidly had the pnrsmt been urged, that the rear of the 17T6 • 

one army was often within sight and shot of the van 

of the other. 

34. ^Congress, then in session at Philadelphia, ad- •. dm. i& 
joumed* to Baltimore,* and soon after invested*' Wash- 'j 'JJJi^ 
ington with almost unlimited powers, " To order and J^JJ^Jf 
direct all things relating to the department and to the oSmtSm?^ 
operations of war." *The British general, awaiting %wjMdt»- 
only the freezii^ of the Delaware to enable him to SS£^!^ 
cross and seize Philadelphia, arranged about 4000 of ^^j 
his German troops along the river, from Trenton to 
Burlington. Strong detachments occupied Princeton 

and New Brunswick. The rest of the troops were 
cantoned about in the villages of New Jersey. 

35. K)n the very day that the Amencan army Dee.*, 
crossed the Delaware, the British squadron, under Sir ^J^ju^ 
Peter Parker, took possession of the island of Rhode comm^or* 
Island,* together with the neighboring islands, Pru- moSEcSS? 
dence,* and Conanicut ;• by which the American •• ^iJf*** 
squadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was blocked 

up in Providence River, where it remained a lonff 
time useless. On the 13th, Greneral Lee, who had Deo. u. 
been left in command of the forces stationed on the Jj^J^^ffJ^ 
Hudson, having incautiously wandered from the main JJJrJJg 
body, was surprised and taken prisoner by the enemy. uvSSf 
His command then devolving on General Sullivan, the 
latter conducted his troops to join the forces of Wash- 
ington, which were then increased to nearly seven 
thousand men. 

36. 'In the state of gloom and despondency which ,. mmthon 
had seized the public mind, owing to the late reverses ^ftSidS 
of the army, Washington conceived the plan of sud- ^^^^' 
denly crossing the Delaware, and attacking the ad- 
vanced posts of the enemy, before the main body could 

be brought to their relief •Accordingly, on the night Dec «. 
of the 25th of December, preparations were made for J[J5J^**Ji 
crossing the river, in three divisions. General Cad- ^^^' 
wallader was to cross at Bristol,t and carry the post at feet? 

* Baltimore, a city of Maryland, is lituated on the If. tide of the Patapseo River, 
fourteen miles from its entrance into Chesapeake Bay, and ninety-five miles 8.W. ftom 
PliUadelphia. (See BAap. p. 828. ) 

t Brietol is a villafe on the Pennsylvania side of flie Delawam, two adles abov« 
Bnriinfton. (See Map, p. 99ft.) 
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1776* Burlington ;* Greneral Ewing was to cross a little be- 

low Trenton,t and intercept the retreat of the enemy 

in that direction; while the commander-in-chief, with 
twenty-four hundred men, was to cross nine miles above 
Trenton, to make the principal attack. 
1. What Ob- 37. "Generals Ewing and Cadwallader, after the. 
•'SJ^Jf * most strenuous efforts, were unable to cross, owing to 
^«" the extreme cold of the night, and the quantity of float- 
ing ice that had accumulated in this part of the river. 
'Washington alone succeeded, but it was three o'clock 
^^ " in the morning* before the artillery could be carried 
particular over. The troops were then formed into two divisions, 
"SSmut- commanded by Generals Sullivan and Greene, under 
Jauuiohich whom Were Briiradiers Lord Stirling:, Mercer, and St 
i«{r?i. Clair. 
•^' 38. Proceeding by different routes, they amved at 

Trenton about eight o'clock in the morning, and com- 
menced a nearly simultaneous attack upon the sur- 
prised Hessians, who, finding themselves hemmed in 
by the Americans on the north and west, and by a 
small creek and the Delaware River on the east and 
south, were constrained to lay down their arms, and 
surrender at discretion. About one thousand were 
made prisoners, and between thirty and forty were 
killed and wounded. About 600 of the enemy, who 
were out on a foraging party, escaped to Bordentown.J 
t whuAid -^"^^"ff ^^® killed was Colonel Rahl, the commanding 

Wathkngton officer. 

^S^^ 39. »As the British had a strong force at Princeton, 
i^i^M ^^^ likewise a force yet remaining on the Delaware, 
ilSit^ superior to the American army, Washington, on the 
*^i3Smb evening of the same day, recrossed into Pennsylvania 
^^tSS? with his prisoners. *This unexpected and brilliant 



* Burlington Is on the E. bank oT the Delaware, 
twelve miles S.W. from Trenton, and mventeea 
N^. ftom Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 396.) 

t Trtntany the capital of New Jersey, is situated 
on the E. bank of the Delaware River, ten miles 
S.W. from Princeton, and twentv-seven N.E. 
from Philadelphia. The Assnmpink Creek sepa- 
rates the city on the S.E. from the boroofh of 
Booth Trenton. (See Map ; and also p. 2U.) 
, X Bardentoion is on the E. bank uf the Dela- 
ware, seven miles soatheast ftom Trenton. (Set 
MaRp-m) 
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success suddenly elevated the public mind from des- 1776* 
pendency to extreme confidence. About 1400 9oldierS| " 
whose terms of service were on the point of expiring, 
agreed to remain six weeks longer ; and the militia 
from the neighboring provinces again began to join 
the army. 

40. *The British general, startled by this sudden iwhtawm 
reanimation of an enemy whom he had already con- jj^jjj^^ 
sidered vanquished, resolved, though in the depth of Mgm$ri't 
winter, to recommence operations. Lord Comwallis, 

then in New York, and on the point of sailing for 
England, hastily returned to New Jersey, with addi- 
tional troops, to regain the ground that had been lost 

41. 'Nor was Washington disposed to remain idle. Decss. 
On the 28th of December he boldly returned into New *;JJ3j;{^ 
Jersey, and took post at Trenton, where the other di- ww made 
visions of the arm^, which had passed lower down. ym£5Sf- 
were ordered to join him. General Heath, stationea **"' 
at Peekskill, on the Hudson, was ordered to move into 

New Jersey with the main body of the New England 
forces, while the newly raised militia were ordered to 
harass the flank and rear, and attack the outposts of 
the enemy. 'The British had fallen back from the %.whaiwf 
Delaware, and were assembling in great force ^\ SSi^^he 
Princeton — ^resolved to attack Washington in his quar- »»••«» '*»^^ 
ters at Trenton, before he should receive new reinforce- 
ments. 

42. *Such was the situation of the opposing armies ^ wtMu 
at the close of the year. Only a weeic before. Gen- JJJJg^Si^ 
eral Howe was leisurely waiting the freezing of the <^the oppo- 
Delaware, to enable him to take quiet possession oi'itiSaSi 
Philadelphia, or annihilate the American army at a*^^*"^' 
blow, should it not previously be disbanded by the de- 
sertion of its militia. But, to the astonishment of the 
British general, the remnant of the American army 

had suddenly assumed oflensive operations; and its 
commander, although opposed by far superior forces, 
now indulged the hope of recovering, during the win- 
ter, the whole, or the greater part of New Jersev. 
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BVBNTS OF 1111. 

1. *0n the night of the first of 
January, Generals Mifflin and 
Gadwallader, with die foroes 
which lay at Bordentown and 
Crosswicks,* joined Washington 
at Trenton, whose whole efiective 
1. ^"^jf^ force did not then exceed five thousand men. 'In the 
iS^ths night aflemoon of the next day,^ the van of the army of 
^JlHiaif LfOrd Com wallis reached Trenton; when Washington 
a. Jul 2. ini mediately withdrew to the east side of the creek*» 
LTmUiuSIc which runs through die town, where he drew up his 
tCaSiSiit army, and commenced intrenching himself 
^ ^*m*^ '^* -^^ British attempted to cross in several places, 
when some skirmishing ensued, and a cannonading 
commenced, which continued until nightfall ; hut the 
fords heing well guarded, the enemy thought it pru- 
dent to wait for the reinforcements which were near at 
hand, designing to advance to the assault on the fol- 
lowing morning. 
8. Tovohax 3. 'Washington again found himself in a very crit- 
^vltAmSS ical situation. To remain and risk a battle, with a 
tSia^- superior and constantly increasing force^ would subject 
*^^ his army, in case of repulse, to certain destruction ; 
while a retreat over the Delaware, then very much 
obstructed with floating ice, would, of itself have been 
a difficult undertaking, and a highly dangerous one to 
the American troops when pursued by a victorious 
4. What 1$ enemy. * With his usual sagexity and boldness. Wash 
iJi7*iS^^^^ ington adopted another extraordinary but judicious 
^mSr scheme, which was accomplished with consummate 
ingtoni skill, and followed by the happiest results. 
^.inu>)ua 4. 'Kindling the fires of his camp as usual, and 
T^SSSeth^ having left a small guard and sentinels to deceive the 
**'***'' ^ enemy, he silendy dispatched his heavy baggage to 
e. Jan. 8, Burlingtou ; and then,« by a circuitous route, unper- 
ceived, gained the rear of the enemy, and pressed on 



* Oroanriekt Is a small Tillage on the S. side oTa cfeek of the same name, Arar miles 
B. from Bordentown. Tli« creek enters the Delaware Jnst N. of Bordentown villafe. 
(Bee Map, p. S96.} 
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rapidly towards Princeton; designing to attack, by IVTT. 

surprise, the British force at that place, which was 

about equal to his own. 

5. *A part of the British, however, had already com- i. ojmm 
menced their march, and were met by the Americans, SStStuqf 
at sunrise, a mile and a half from Prmceton,* when a '*2^^*' 
brisk conflict ensued, in which the American militia 'JJJjyy* 
at first gave way; but Washington soon coming up moupmr^ 
with his select corps, the battle was restored. One di- 
vision of the British, however, broke through the 
Americans; the others, after a severe struggle, and 

after losing nearly four hundred men in killea and 
wounded, retreated towards New Brunswick. The 
American loss was somewhat less than that of the 
British, but among the killed was the highly esteemed 
and deeply regretted General Mercer. 

6. 'When the dawn of day discovered to Lord Com- i. what 
wallis the deserted camp of the Americans, he immedi- connoSm 
ately abandoned his own camp, and marched with all **5JJ5*^* 
expedition towards New Brunswick ; fearing lest the 
baggage and military stores collected there should fall 

into the hands of the enemy. 'As he reached Prince- , ««^ 
ton almost at the same time with the American rear thetuuatim 
guard, Washington again found himself in imminent i'SSiSSSi 
danger. His soldiers had taken no repose for the two 
preceding days, and they were likewise destitute of 
suitable provisions and clothing ; while the pursuing 
enemy, l^des the advantage of numbers, was supplied 
with all the conveniences, and even the luxuries of the 
camp. 

7. *Not being in a situation to accomplish his de- 4. wimt mm 
signs on New Brunswick, Washington departed ab- ^fj^SSSr^ 
ruptly from Princeton, and moved with rapidity to- '^^ 
wards the upper and mountainous parts of New Jersey, 

and finally encamped at Morristown,t where he was 
able to afi&rd shelter and repose to his suffering armv. 
•Com wallis proceeded directly to New Brunswick, 5. b^ com- 
where he found the commanding officer greatly alarm- ««»'"•' 

* This battle was foaght on the N.E. side of Stony Brook, one €f the head waters of 
flie Raritan, about a mUe and a half S.W. from Princeton. (See Map, p. S96.) 

t MtrrisUnon is a beantifal village, situated on an eminence, thirty-flTe miles N.E 
flom Princeton, and eighteen west from Newark. (See Map, p. 396.) 
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1777* ed at the movements of Washington, and already en- 
gaged in the removal of the baggage and military 
stores 
LWhatnie- 8. >ln a few days Washington entered the field 
iroS^oM anew, — overran the whole northern part of New Jer- 
iSSn$^7 sey, — and made himself master of Newark, of Eliza- 
bethtown, and finally of Woodbrid^e;* so that the 
British army, which had lately heldaU New Jersey 
in its power, and had caused even Philadelphia to 
tremble for its safety, found itself now restrictea to the 
two posts. New Brunswick and Amboy ;t and com- 
pelled to lay aside all thoughts of acting ofiensively, 
1. wheuu and study self-defence. *The people of New Jersey, 
'Shuuim wbo, during the ascendency of the British, had been 
^StiS^ treated with harshne^ insult, and cruelty, especially 
j^CflW ^y ^® mercenary Hessian troops, now rose upon their 
invaders, and united in the common cause of expelling 
them from the country. 
xwuhvthai 9. *In small parties they scoured the country in 
*^SeMm^ every direction,--cutting ofiT stragglers^ — and suddenly 
falling on the outposts of the enemy, and in sevenu 
skirmishes gained considerable advantage. At Sprin^r- 
t Jan. 7. field, J between forty and fifty Germans were killec^^ 
wounded, or taken, by an equal number of Jersey mi- 
jiiL so. litia ; and on the 20th of January, Greneral Dickinson, 
with less than five hundred men, defeated a much 
larger foraging party of the enemy, near Somerset 
4. What ^^^ House.^ *As no important military enterprise 
^l^JSSMi ^^^ place on either side dunng the two or three months 
hSS^fSM ^^^^^''^ST ^^ battle of Princeton, Washington seized 
rnnS^ the interval of repose for inoculating his whole army 
with the small-pox ; a disease which had already com- 
menced its dreadful ravages among his troops, but 
which was thus stripped of its terrors, and rendered 
harmless. 



* ¥F0oiMig«iB a TillafB near Staten bland Bound, fUu lee n mUea 8. flrom Newwrfc. 
'" Map, p. 3M.) 

. .Imbajf (now Perth Amboy) is litnated at the head of Raritan Bav, i 

ence of RiBuritan River and Staten Island Sofond, foor miles S. ftom Woodbrlilfe. It it 



(See Map, p. 3».) 
t JSmbajf (now Perth Amboy) is situated at the head of Raritan Bav, at the conflii- 
ice of RiBuritan River and Staten Island Sofond, four miles 8. fh> ' " '^ ' 

opposite the southern point of Staten Island. (See Map, p. 396.) 
i SftingfUU is a small villafe ei|^t miles W. ftom Newark, (flee Map, p. 896.) 
i 8<m«r$et Court HousewM then at the village of JitllstotM, four miles 8. flrom floni . 

emlle, the present county seat, and eight miles W. flrom New Brunswick. (See Map 

p. 896.) 
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10. ■Congress, in the mean time, bad returned to 1777« 
Philadelphia, where it was busily occupied with meas* lootovm 
ores for enlarging and supplying the army, and for ^jJfJfJS^ 
obtaining aid from foreign powers. "So early as the ''^J^JfJ* 
beginning of the year 1776, Silas Deane, a member ,. htj^ ^^ 
of congress firom Connecticut, was sent to France, for SSnYt^ 
the puipose of influencing the French government in J^JSmj 
&vor 01 America. Although France secretly favored 

the cause of the Americans, she was not yet disposed 
to act openly ; yet Mr. Deane found means to obtain 
supplies from private sources, and even from the public 
arsenals. 

11. *Afler the declaration of independence, Benja- i.jy»yfc 
min Franklin was likewise sent to Paris ; and other FrmSkSi' 
agents were sent to difierent European courts. The "^ •***»' 
distinguished talents, h^h reputation, and great per- 
sonal popularity of Dr. Franklin, were highly success- 

fill in increasing the general enthusiasm which b^p^an 
to be felt in l^half of the Americans. ^His efiorts «• m'^^ 
were in the end eminently successful : and although ^SSSt^ 
France delayed, for a while, the recognition of Amer- ^^m'S!^ 
lean independence, yet she began to act with less re- *^^^fS^ 
serve ; and by lending assistance in various ways, — 
by loans, giflls, supplies of arms, provisions, and clo- 
thing, she materially aided the AmericansLand showed 
a disposition not to avoid a rupture with England. 

12. 'The tardy action of the French court was out- §. whai m 
stripped, however, by the general zeal of the nation. Si^iSi 
Numerous volunteers, the most eminent of whom was ^^^***" 
the young Marquis de Lafoyette, ofiered to risk their 
fortunes, and bear arms in the cause of American lib- 
erty. Lafayette actually fitted out a vessel at his 

own expense, and, in the spring of 1777, arrived in 
America. He at first enlisted as a volunteer in the 
army of Washington, declining all pay for his ser- 
vices ; but congress soon after beistowed upon him the 
appointment of major-general. 

13. *Althoufi^h the main operations of both armies «.cMMm 
were suspended until near the last of May, a few pre- SSsSrtSk 
vious events are worthy of notice. The Americans ;3!^5f3jJ 
having collected a quantity of military stores at Peeks- •on, 
kill, on the Hudson, in March, General Howe des- 
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1777. patched a powerful armament up the river to destroy 

" them, when the American troops, seeing defence im- 

a. Mmreh33. possible. Set fire to the stores, and abandoned* the place. 

The enemy landed— completed the destruction, — and 
April 13. then returned to New York, »0n the 13th of April, 
ni^rStqf General Lincoln, then stationed at Boundbrook,* in 
^nii!^ New Jersey, was surprised by the sudden approach of 

Lord Comwallis on both sides of the Raritan.t With 

difficulty he made his retreat, with the loss of a part 

of his baggage, and about sixty men. 

April 85. 14. «On the 25th of April, 2000 of the enemy, un- 

rr^?*5- der the conmiand of General Tryon, late royal gover- 

flSwJS? ^^^ ^^ New York, landed in Connecticut, between 

Danimry. Fairfield^ and NorWalk.^ On the next day they pro- 

b A riiai ^^^^^ against Danbury,| and destroyed'^ the stores 

collected there, — ^burned the town, — and committed 
c. April 87. roiany atrocities on the unarmed inhabitants. 'During 
t. What 00- their retreat they were assailed* by the militia, which 
A^^ri- had hastily assembled in several detachments, com- 
''2S»Jy?** manded by Generals Arnold, Silliman, and Wooster. 

Pursued and constantly harassed by the Americans, 
d. April 88. *^6 enemy succeeded in regaining* their shipping; 

having lost, during the expedition, m killed, wounded, 

4. What toot ^^^ prisoners, nearly three hundred men. *The loss 

SSaT^ of the Americans was much less ; but among the num- 

icatuj' ber was the veteran General Wooster, then in his 

seventieth year. 

s. Give an 15. 'Not long afterwards, a daring expedition was 

SuSS^- pla'^n^d and executed by a party of Connecticut mili- 

^SSJS! ^^ against a dep6t of Britbh stores which had been 

' collected at Sag Harbor, a post at the eastern extremity 

of Long Island, and then aefended by a detachment oi 
May 83. infantry and an armed sloop. On the night of the 22d 

* Boundbrook is a small vittace about a mile in length, on the N. side of the Raritan, 
seven miles N.W. from New Bmnswick. The n<Mrthem part of the viUage is called 
Middlebrook. (See Map, p. 2^.) 

t Raritan River, N J., is formed by several branches, which unite in Somerset Coun- 
ty ; whence, flowing east, it enters Raritan Bay at the soathem extremity <^ Staten W 
land. (See Map, p. 236.) 

X Fairfield. See p. 107. The troops landed at CampoToint, in the western part of 
the town of Fairfield. 

$ Jforwalk village is situated on both sides of Norwalk River, at its entanoe into th« 
Sound. It is about forty -five miles N.E. &om New York, and tea mllee B.W. fton 
Fairfield. 

I Damkurff is twent|r-one miles N. firom Norwalk. 
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of May, Colonel Meigs crossed the Sound, and arriving 1777* 
before day, surprised* the enemy, destroyed the stores, "ZMttTn^ 
burned a dozen vessels, and brought on ninety prison- 
ers, without having a single man either killed or 
wounded. 'CJongress ordered an elegant sword to be »• JJ^ *5" 
presented to ColoAel Meigs for his good conduct on conduct <tf 

this occasion. mtianuii 

16. 'While these events were transpiring, Wnsh- rwheretem 
ington remained in his camp at Morristown, gradually H'S^IS!^. 
increasing in strength by the arrival of new recruits, ^'.J^** 
and waiting the development of the plans of the enemy ; '^JJiw?** 
who seemed to be hesitating, whether to march upon 
Philadelphia, in accordance with the plan of the pre- 
vious campaign, or to seize upon the passes of the Hud- 
son, and thus co-operate directly with a large force 

under General Burgoyne, then assembling in Canada, 
with the design of invading the states from that quarter. 

17. 'As a precaution against both of these move- ^^^^'^^Jf^ 
ments, the northern forces having first been concen- weretakm 
trated on the Hudson, and a large camp under General thm^SLt 
Arnold having been formed on the western bank of 

the Delaware, so that the whole could be readily as- 
sembled at either point, in the latter part of May 
Washington broke up his winter quarters, and ad- 
vanced to Middlebrook,*' — a strong position within ten b. see frit 
miles of the British camp, and Mtording a better op- ySSiwr 
portunity for watching the enemy and impeding his 
movements. 

18. ^General Howe soon after passed over from ^wftattpert 
New York, which had been his head-quarters during J^Jjj^ 
the winter, and concentrated* nearly his whole army t^oeneni 
at New Brunswick; but after having examined the c.jw»w. 
strength of the posts which Washington occupied, he 
abandoned the desicfn of assaulting him in his camp. 

*He next, with the design of enticing Washington from s. xxwerot 
his position, and bringing on a general engagement, ^XSP* 
advanced** with nearly his whole body to Somerset /SSfllSf^ 
Court House, with the apparent design of crossing the ^'j^j^ 
Delaware. Failing in his object, a few days after- 
wards he tried another feint, and made as rapid a re 
treat, first* to Brunswick and afterwards' to Amboy, 
and even sent over several detachments to Staten 



e. JuneUi 
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1777. Island, as if with the final intention of abandoning 

New Jersey. 
1. What od- 1^' * Washington, in the hope of deriving some ad- 
^SSltSon ▼^^'itage from the jetreat, pushed 'forward strong de- 
»»^ tachments to harass the British rear, and likewise ad- 
vanced his whole force to Gluibbl^lown,* five or six 
s. In what niiles from his strong camp at Middlebrook. ^General 
*aS!!Howe Howe, taking advantage of the success of his manoeu- 



tSS^' ^ ^^^' suddenly recalled his troop on the niffht of the 

movemenfJ , 



tage qfoISe 25di, and, the next morning, advanced rapidly towards 



June 38. ^^ Americans ; hoping to cut ofi* their retreat and 
June 96. bring on a general action. 

t. Howdtf 20. 'Washington, however, had timely notice of 

^SS^e^ this movement, and discerning his danger, with the 

*'^*^' utmost celerity regained his camp at Middlebrook 

4. How far ^The enemy only succeeded in engaging the brigade 

winSiSSi? of Lord Stirling ; which, after maintaining a severe 

6. What u action, retreated with little loss. 'Failing m this sec- 

•"^^;^2?^ ^^^ attempt, the British again withdrew to Amboy 

June 80. *"^*^ ^^ *^^ SOthj passed finally over to Staten Island ; 

leaving Washington in undisturbed possession of New 

Jersey. 

8. Givem 21. 'A few davs later, the American army received 

SSV^ti^ ^0 cheering intelligence of the capture of Major-gen- 

^^^SSoSl ^"^ PrescotL the commander of the British troops on 

Rhode Island. Believing himself perfectly secure while 

surrounded by a numerous fleet, and at the head of a 

powerful army, he had taken convenient quarters at 

some distance from camp, and with few guards about 

joiyiQ. his person. On the night of the 10th of July, Colonel 

Barton, with about forty militia, crossed over to the 

island in whale-boats, and havinc^ silently reached the 

lodgings of Prescott, seized him m bed, and conducted 

him ssuely through his own troops and fleet, back to 

the mainland. This exploit gave the Americans an 

oflicer of equal rank to exchange for General Lee. 

7. wut 22. ^The British fleet, under the command of Ad- 

•SJmodefty miral Howe, then lying at Sandy Hook, soon moved 

'^^S??*** to Prince's Bay,t and thence to the northern part of 



• QMtMittoiM, now called A^m Marlut, is a small village five miles E. ftom MIddto- 
brook. rSee Map, p. 396.) 
t Frmetfa Hsy is on the B.B. coast of Stalen Island. 
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die island. ^This moTement, together with the cir- ITTT* 



comstance that Burgoyne, witfi a powerful army, had , i^j^^^^ 
abeady taken Ticonderoffa, at first induced Washing- 'jg^^^^ 
ton to belieye that the design of the British general «/<Ae btS- 
was to proceed up the Hudson, and unite wim Bur- '*'*'^ 
gojne. "Having taken about 18,000 of the Army on & wkitktr 
board, and leaving a larre force, under Qeneral Clin- 'i^&SSl' 
ton, tor the defence of New York, the fleet at length J^cSSm 
sailed from Sandy Hook on the 23d of July,and being J^'S^ 
soon after heard nom, off the capes of Delaware, Wash- Job a. 
ington put his forces in motion towards Philadelphia. 

23. *The fleet having sailed up the ChesapMBake, the ^"> 
troops landed near the head of Elk* River, in Mary- *iZj&SS? 
land, on the 25th of August, and immediately com- lytS^Bru- 
menced their march towards the American army, ^£S^T* 
which had already arrived and advanced beyond Wil- 
mington. *The superior force of the enemy soon VJS&S? 
obliged Washington to withdraw across the Brandy- iSmSSSt 
wine,f where he determined to make a stand for the 
defence of Philadelphia. *0n the morning of the 1 1th s«pt ii 
of September, the British force, in two columns, ad- \SfSX 



vanced against the American position. The Hessians ^^^^^ 
under General Knyphausen jproceeded against Chad's atftmmktn 
Ford,^ and commenced a spirited attack, designing to 
deceive the Americans with the belief that the whole 
British army was attempting the passage of the Bran- 
dy wine at that point c 

24. •Washingtcm, deceived by felse intelligence re- ^'SSStS^Jr^ 
specting the movements of the enemy, kept his force ^^Sf 
concentrated near the passage of Chad's 
Ford; while, in the mean time, the main 
body of the British army, led by Gtenerals 
Howe and Comwallis, crossed the forks of 
the Brandywine above, and descended against 

* Elk Rivtr i» fonned by the ankm of two nnall creeks at 
EUcton, hair way between the Sosapebanna and the Dela- 
ware, after which Its coarse Is 8.W., thirteen miles, to the 



PLAC Bt WSST OP 
PHILADBLPHIA. 



t BroMdffwhtu Creek rises in the northern part of Chester 
Connty, Pennsylvania, and flowing S.E., pnsses through the 
mnrthem part of DelaMrare, uniting with Christiana Creek at 
Wilmington. (See Bfap ; also Map, p. 131.) 

t Ckeuffa Fhrd is a pasaage (^the Brandywine, twenty-five 
BiUee 8.W. from Philadelphia. 
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ITTT. the American right, then commanded by General Sul- 
livan ; which, being attacked before it had properly 
formed, soon gave way. The day terminated in the 
success of all the leading plans of the enemy. 

a. Sept IS. 25. ^During the night, the American army retreated 
ritrNuqf ^ Chester,* and the next day* to Philadelphia ; having 
iea£!M4 ^^^ during the action, in killed, wounded, and prison- 

^Jj^Jj^^j* ers, more 3ian a thousand men ; while the British loss 
s. whatu ^^ ^ot ^^^ ^^^ number. *Count Pulaski, a brave 
p^^f^ Polander, who had joined the Americans, distinguished 
lAfityetuf himself in this action ; as did also the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, who was wounded while endeavoring to rally the 
fugitives Congress soon after promoted Cohnt Pu- 
laski to the rank of brigadier, with the command of 
the cavalry. 
wSSifton ^- •Aror a few days* rest, Washington resolved to 
"SSrSS^* "^^ another general action, before yielding Philadel- 
fouototdi phia to the enemy. He therefore recrossed the Schuyl- 
tdll, and advanced against the British near Groshen ;t 

b. Sept M. but soon after the advanced parties had met,^ a violent 

fall of rain compelled both armies to defer the engage- 

LWhiufiap' ment *A few days after, Greneral Wayne, who had 

^XS-S been detached with 1500 men, with orders to conceal 

wavne? j^j^ movements and harass the rear of the enemy, was 

e.8ept«o;n. himself surprised at night,* near Paoli ;t and three 

hundred of his men were killed. 

B.whatio0n 27. *0n a movement of the British up the right 

fUS^HSf bank of the Schuylkill, Washingfton, feanng for the 

%Jli!i£j^ safety of his extensive magazines and military stores 

deposited at Reading,^ abandoned Philadelphia, and 

took post at Pottsgrove.J Congress had previously 

Sttptts. adjourned to Lancaster. On the 23d, the British army 

Septal, crossed the Schuylkill ; and on the 26th entered Phil- 

* Chester, orlginatly called Upland, Is litaated on the W. bank of Delaware River, 
fourteen mllet 8. W. ftom Philadelphia. (Soe Map, p. 237.) 

t OoskeH Is about eighteen miles W. from Philadelphia, and a short distance E. fiom 
Westchester. (See Map, p. S37.) ... « 

t Paoli is a small village nearly twenty miles N.W. from Philadelphia. Two miles 
S.W. frt«n the villain is the place where Gen. Wayne was defeated. > monament 
has been erected on the spot and the a4)oinlng field b appropriated to a military pa- 
rade ground. (See Map, p. 237.; ^ * ». 

^ Reading is a large ana flourishing manufacturing village, on the N.E. btanch of the 
Schuylkill, fifty mUes (in a direct line) N.W. from Philadelphia. 

D PottMgrwe i* on the N.E. oide of the Schuylkill, about thirty-five miles N W. tnm 
FMladeliSiiiu (See Map, p. S37.) 
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adelphia without opposition. The main body of the 1777* 
anny encamped at Germantown,* six miles distant. 

28. * Washington now passed down the Schuylkill i. otve oh 
to Skippackt Creek, and soon after, learning that the tiS^%*of 
British force had been weakened by the withdrawal *^S2S^' 
of several regiments for the reduction of some forts ok 
the Delaware, he attacked the remainder at German- 
town, on the 4th of October ; but after a severe action, oot «. 
the Americans were repulsed, with the loss of about 
1200 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; while 
that of the enemy was only about half that number. 
*Soon after this event, General Howe broke up his en- ygjjjf 
campment at Grermanto wn, and moved* his whole force tkm r 



to Philadelphia. ^^^ 

29. 'No movement of importance was made by , ^^,^ 
either army until the 22d ot the month : previous to f?**?*^ 
which time, important events had transpired in the J^i>^ 
north, resulting in the total defeat and capture of a rmteHS 
powerful British army under General Burgoyne. A ^^^ 
connected account of these transactions requires that 

we should now go back a few months in the order of 
time, to the beginning of the campaign in the north. 

30. *Early in the spring of 1777, General Burgoyne, «. whttu 
who had served under Governor Carleton in the pre- Si^v^InTi 
vious campaign, arrived** at Cluebec ; having received k. nnyf 
the command of a powerful force, which was designed 

to invade the states by the way of Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson. 

31. On the 16th of June, Burgoyne, at the head of June ml 
his army, which consisted of more than seven thousand ^^ 
British and German troops, and several thousand Ca- 
nadians and Indians, left St John's for Crown Point, 
where he established* magazines ; and then proceeded ^iJS^ 
to invest** Ticonderoga.t 'At the same time a detach- lUJuiys. 
ment of about two thousand men, mostly Canadians ^^min 
and Indians, proceeded by the way of Oswego,* as^inst ^^S^S? 
Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk ; hoping to make an e.N.p.M8. 

* Oerma!itt4nB% lies on a street three miles knur, and is centrally distant six miles 
N.W. fhMn Philadelphia. (See Map, p. 158 ) 

t Skippaek Creek is an eastern branch of Perkiomen Creek, which it enters about 
twenty-three miles N.W. firom Philadelphia. Perkiomen. Creek enters the SchnylkiU 
from the Nm about twenty-two miUts frmn Philadelphia. (See Map, p. S37.) 

X The important fortress of TieouUroga was situated at the mouth of the outlet of 
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1777. easy conquest of that post, and afterwards to rejoin the 

main army on the Hudson. 
1. Of the 32. *0n the approach of the enemy, General St Clair, 
nHSly^a^ who commanded at Ticonderoga with a force of but 
cuwri ijj^i^ j^Qjg ^^^ 3Q()Q jj^Qjj^ unable to defend all the 

outworks, withdrew to the immediate vicinity of the fort 
t.Qft)i» *The British troops, now extending their lines in front 
^^rSSSi' of the peninsula, invested the pl^e on the northwest ; 
''*^^ while their German allies took post on the opposite 
side of the lake, in the rear of Mount Independence, 
which had likewise been fortified, and was then occu- 
• vnmtiA- pied by the Americans. 'St Clair had at first con- 
*?2*?ow?' templated the erection of fortifications on Mount De- 
'A>n.£i!r •fi&nce} which commands the peninsula; but finding 
^*^^ his numbers insufficient to garrison any new works, 
the design was abandoned. 
4. What or- 33. *The English generals, perceiving the advan- 
^Sd*^Bru- tage that would be gained if their artillery could be 
*%»m1l planted on the summit of Mount Defiance, immedi- 
«econ^«^A7 ^^^^y undertook the arduous work ; and on the fifth* 
of the month the road was completed, the artillery 
mounted, and ready to open its fire on the following 
s. Give an morning. *St Clair, seeing no possibility of a longer 
SSi^aeS resistance, immediately took the resolution to evacuate 
^J^JJI; the works, while yet it remained in his power to do so. 
b. July 6,r Accordingly, on the night** of the fifth of July, the fires 
were suffered to bum out, the tents were struck, and 
amid profound silence the troops commenced their re- 
treat ; but, unfortunately, the accidental burning of a 
eir%^ building on Mount Independence, revealed their situa- 
rever$ea<if tiou to the enemy. 
''fciS?^ 34. K>n the following day, the baggage, stores, and 

Lake George, on a peninsula of about 500 
acres, elevated 100 feet above Lake Cham- 
plain, and surrounded, tm three sides, by 
rocks steep and difficult of access. TIm 
only approachable point to the fort was 
across the neck of the peninsula, a part of 
which was covered by a swamp, and the 
other part defended by a breastwwk. It 
was, however, commanded by Jf»*iiu Dt^ 
anee, a hill 750 feet high, on the S. side of 
the outlet, and one mile distant. MouiU 
Independence is an elevation half a mile dis- 
tant, on the opposite side of the Lake. (Se« 
Map.) 
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provisions, which had been embarked on South River, 1777* 
or Wood Creek,* were overtaken and destroyed at TnTpTiioi 
Skeenesborough.*' The rear division of the main b.Notap. 
body, which had retreated by way of Mount Independ- ^; J^^j^ 
ence, was overtaken at Hubbardton,* on the morning 
of the 7th, and, after an obstinate action, was rout^ JabT. 
with considerable loss. At length the remnants of the 
several divisions arrived* at Fort Edward, on the Hud- e. Juij is. 
son, the head-quarters of General Schuyler ; having 
lost, in the late reverses, nearly two hundred pieces oi 
artillery, besides a large quantity of warlike stores and 
provisions. 

35. 'Unable to retain Fort Edward with his small i. i^/mt 
force, which then numbered but little more than four ^aSH-ai 
thousand men. General Schuyler soon after evacuated fSmi? 
that post, and gradually fell back along the river until 

he had retired to the islands at the mouth of the Mo- 
hawk. *Here, by the arrival of the New England i,wkatf 
militia under General Lincoln, and several detach- ^S^Std 
ments from the regular army, his number was in- i*»ree»ivi 
creased, by the middle of August, to thirteen thousand 
men. •Tiie celebrated Polish hero, Kosciusko, was in ^^1^^. 
the army as chief engineer. mSr 

36. ^General Schuyler, in his retreat, had so oh- i^wMdif' 
structed the roads, by destroying the bridges, and fell- •^bUSSSw!' 
ing immense trees in the way, that Burgoyne did not ^^S?**' 
reach Fort Edward until the 30th of Jmy. 'Here ' July an 
finding his army greatly straitened for want of pro- \^^SunSf 
visions, and it being difficult to transport them from j^^^^ 
Ticonderoga, through the wilderness, he dispatched'' d. am. •• 
Colone? Baum^ a German officer of destinction, with 

500 men, to seize a quantity of stores which the Amer- 
icans had collected at Bennington, f 

37. •This party, being met* near Bennington by e.Aaf. w. 
Colonel Stark, at the head of the New Hampshire •JJJ^ 
militia, was entirely defeated; and a reinforcement «r««<ir«t 
which arrived the same day, after the discomfiture, *S^St? 
was likewise defeated by Colonel Warner, who fortu- *^' 

* HubMHUan is In Rutland Co., Vennont, aboot seventeen miles S.E. fkom Tleon- 
deruf^a. 

I Benninjetcn villace, in Bennington County, Vennont, is alx>at thirty-flye miles S.R, 
fiom Fort Edward. The battle was fnaght on the western border of the town of Ben> 
nington, and partly within the town of Uoosick, in the state of New York. 

11 
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1TT7. hately amved with a continental regiment at the same 
" time. The loss of the enemy in the two engagements 
was about seven hundred men, — the greater part pris- 
oners, — ^while that of the Americans was less than one 
hundred. 
I. whatwat 38. *The battle of Bennington, so fortunate to the 
SSSS^^ Americans, caused a delay of the enemy at Fort Ed- 
^^'SiS^' ward nearly a month ; during which time news ar- 
rived of the defeat of the expedition against Fort 

a. Avg. 9. Schuyler.* *This fortress, under the command of 
j^o*M«» Colonel Gansevoort, being invested* by the enemy, — 
theHegeof^ General Herkimer collected the militia in its vicinity, 
Fart^mv and marched to its relief; but falling into an ambus- 

b. i^. c. cade, he was defeated^ and slain. At the same time, 

however, a successful sortie from the fort penetrated the 

camp of the besiegers, killed many, and carried off a 

«. Auf. ss. large quantity of baggage. Soon after, on the news of 

*■ thewxT *^® approach of Arnold to the relief of the fort, the 

»»»?gjj^ savage allies of the British fled, and St. Leger was 

goyne? forced to abandon* the siege. 

^i^*^^^ 39. 'About the middle of September Burgoyne cross- 

FORT 8CHUTLKR. cd** thc Hudsou with his whole 

and took a position on the 
s and plains of Saratoga.f 

t S^uyler was situated at the head 
ttion of the Mohawk, and at the cm- 
nee between that river and Wood 
krhence boats passed to Oswego. In 
^ Stanioix was erected on this spot; 
776 it was repaired and named fhrt 
. The Fort occupied a part of the 
le present village of Rome, in Oneida 
ty. It has been confotmded by soma 
a Fort Schuyler which was built, in thtt 
:h wan, near the place where Utica 
stands, but which, at the tbne of the re 
ion, had gone to decay. (See Map.) 
uratoga to a town on the west bank of 
iudson, ftom twenty-six to thirty-two 
I north fh>m Albany. Fish Creek runa 
igh the northern pajrt of the town. On 
lorth side of iu entrance into the Hud 
I the village of SchuylervUle, Immedl 
south of which, on the ruins of Fort 
y, which was built during the French 
Indian wars, occurred the surrender of 
Dyne. The place then called Saratoga 
h small settlement on the south side of 
Creek.— (The Map on the leA showv 
owns of Saratoga and Stillwater ; that 
le right, the camps of Gates and Bar 
B, at the time of the suneiider.) 
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^Greneral Grates, who had recently been appointed to the 1777* 
conunand of the northern American army, had moved ZmHum 
forward from the mouth of the Mohawk, and was then ^^SmS/ 
encamped near Stillwater.* Burgoyne continued to 
advance, until, on the 18th, he had arrived within two 
miles of the American camp. *0n the 19th of Sep- sept it. 
tember some skirmishing commenced between scout- IcSSHu^ 
ing parties of the two armies, which soon brought on ^^sm-' 
a general battle, that continued three hours without «««<«'• 
any intermission. Night put an end to the contest 
The Americans withdrew to their camp, while the 
enemy passed the night under arms on the field of 
battle. Both parties claimed the victory, but the loss 
of the enemy was the greatest. 

41. *Burgoyne now intrenched himself for the pur- t.whatthm 



Ihai 



pose of awaiting the expected co-operation of General go^ne 
Clinton from New York. His Canadian and Indian ^Sb», 
forces began to desert him, and, cut off in a great jffmiS 
measure from the means of obtaining supplies of pro- 
visions, he was soon obliged to curtail his soldiers' ra- 
tions. On the 7th of October, an advance of the ene- od t. 
my towards the American left wing, again brought on <• Give an 
a general battle, which was fought on nearly the same SuVittu^ 
ground as the former, and with the most desperate ^oiuS^ 
bravery on both sides ; but at length the British gave 
way, with the loss of some of Sieir best officers, a 
considerable quantity of baggage, and more than four 
hundred men, while the loss of the Americans did not 
exceed eighty. 

42. »On the nighf after the battle the enemy fell ••Oet.T.t. 
back to a stronger position, and the Americans in- ^UStUSa* 
stantly occupied their abandoned camp. •Soon after, 5?SS?1S? 
Burgoyne retired »» to Saratoga, and endeavored to re- y,^"^^^ 
treat to Fort Edward ; but finding himself surrounded, t.whattfr- 
his provisions reduced to a three days' supply, and de- ^STSSJa' 
spairing of relief from General Clinton, he was reduced jJJI^^,, 
to the humiliating necessity of proposing terms of ca- •urrenoer? 
pitulation ; and, on the 17th of October, he surrendered oct w 
his army prisoners of war. 

* The town of StiUwater is on the W. bank of the Hudson, from eighteen to twentf- 
ilx iniles N. firom Albany. The villafe <^ the same name acfjfrfns the river, about 
.wenty-one miles N. from Albany. In this town, three or four miles N. from the vU- 
m§o, were feughc the hattiei of Mpt 19th and Oet 7th. (See Map, previous pafe > 
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1T7T. 43. 'The Americans thereby acquircKl a fine train 

Zwhatwere ^^ brass artillery, nearly five thousand muskets, and an 

^ugSnSSi immense quantity of other ordinary implements of war. 

feSS^^ The news of this brilliant victory caused the greatest 

vietcryt exultation throughout the country, and doubts were no 

longer entertained of the final independence of the 

American colonies. 

rmatvMu 44. *The army of Gates was immediately put in 

itet^ffain! motion to stop the devastations of General Clinton, 

^'"'*'' who had proceeded up the Hudson with a force of 

3000 men, with the hope of making a diversion in fa- 

J^W7i«g vor of Burgoyne. 'Forts Clinton* and Montgomery, 

after a severe assault, fell* into his hands, — and the 




\^i^ immediately 

4. or the time, Ticonderoga and all the forts on the northern 
^uJ^ frontier were abandoned by the British, and occupied 

5. or the by the Americans. 'In the latter part of October, 4000 
'^AelS^ of the victorious troops of the north proceeded to join 
d see'^w the army of Washington ; and we now return** to the 

' scene of events in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
?/A^ 45. «A short distance below Philadelphia, the Amer- 
SXSiH^Sr ica>^ had fortified Forts Mifflinf and Mercer,^ on op- 
'^J^J^* posite sides of the Delaware, by which they retained 
7. Give an the Command of the river, and thus prevented any 
^hed^Mc communication between the British army and their 
"aif^Su fleet, then moored at the head of Delaware Bay. 
rouTt ON TBI HUDSON. 46. ^Both thoso forts were attacked by 

I of October. The at- 



V. side of Hudson River, at the 
nd Coiintv, and on tlie S. side 
th side of the same stream, i« 
ntfvmtry, (See Map.) 
»wer extremity of Mud Island, 
' the Delaware, seven or eight 
mUes below Philadelphia. It 
is still kept in repair, and Is gar 
risoned by U. 8. troops. 

X F^t Mereer, now hi ruins, 
was a little above, at Red Bank, 
on the New Jersey side, and lit- 
tle more than a mile distant 
fh>m Foit Mifflin. It was then, 
and is now, enshniuded by a 
gloomy pine forest. (SeeMsLjpO 
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tack on Fort Mercer, then garriaoned by leas than 500 ITTT. 
men, was made by nearly 2000 Hessian grenadiers, who. "^ 
after forcing an extensive outwork, were &iaUy compellea ^^ 



to retire with a loss of nearly 400 of their number. The 

Hessian general, Count Donop, was mortally wounded, 

and fell into the hands of the Americans. The attack 

on Fort Mifflin was at first alike unsuccessful ; but after 

a series of attacks, the fort was at length almndoned,* ^ ,i^ ^ 

— ^the garrison retiring to Fort Mercer. In a few days 

Fort Mercer was abandoned,^ and the navigation of b. nvt. m. 

the Delaware was thus opened to the enemy's shipping. 

47. *Soon after these events, Washington advanced otiJmX*' 
to White Marsh,* where numerous unsuccessful at- TSUlfiam 
tempts* were made by Howe to draw him into an en- ^SSt* 
gagement; after which, the British general retired' to cFiomUM 
winter quarters in Philadelphia. ^Washington en- **^^'* 
camped* at Valley For|^e,t where his troops passed a a. Dec a. 
rigorous winter, sufiermg extreme distress, from the ^^^*5^ 
want of suitable supplies of food and clothing. *Many mid qf the 
officers, unable to obtain their pay, and disheartened iS^SISJr 
with the service, resided their commissions j ^^^ t,*^^ 
murmurs arose in vanous quarters, not only m the nattan»i 
army, but even among powerftil and popular leaders ""fS9"' 
in congres& 

48. ^The brilliant victory at Saratoga was contrasted 4.Qrik§ 
with the reverses of Washington in New York, New iSfUm 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; and a plot was originated ®SJ^2»?' 
for placing General Grates at the head of the armies. 
Washington, however, never relaxed his exertions in 

the cause of his country ; and the orifi^inators of the 
plot at length received the merited indignation of the 
army and the people. 

49. *After the colonies had thrown off their alle- ij^^yyi» 
giance to the British crown, and had established sep- neeemuy^ 
arate gfovemments in the states, there arose the farther 'Sfurtum 



necessity for some common bond of union, which would ""SSut 
better enable them to act in concert, as one nation. 

* fVkiU Mmrak it fitaated on Wliwhiekon Ckeek, eleren miles N.W. fhmi PhUadal- 
phia. (See Map, p. 198.) 

t ralU9 Forge b a deep and raned hollow, on the S.W. tide of the SehnylkilU 
twenty miles N.W. ftom Philadelphia. Upon the moontainoas flanks of this Taller 
and upon a vast plain which overiooks It and the a4)oining ooontry, the annyof Wasll- 
iniEton encamped. Throofh the valley flows Valley Creek. At its JonetlM wttti tih» 
SchaylUU is now the smali viUafe of Valley Focfs. (See Map^ p. S370 
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ITTy. »Tn the summer of 1775, Benjamin FranWm had pro- 
2. Qftfu posed to the American congress articles of confedera- 
^^^ tion and union among the colonies ; but the majority 
Franklin? in congress not being then prepared for so decisive a 
step, the subject was for the time dropped, but was re- 
sumed again shortly before the declaration of inde- 
pendence, in the following year. 
•.1771. 50. «On the 11 th of June,« congress appointed a 
im^^(Si- committee to prepare a plan of confederation. A plan 
JSS^tt ''^^^ reported by the committee in July following, and, 
^gjjgjj after various changes, was finally adopted by congress 
s.QrtiWra». OH the 15th of Novemher, 1777. 'Various causes 
fcwSfaSt prevented the immediate ratification of these articles 
ttS!^^ bj ftU the states ; but at length those states which 
'*^' claimed the western lands having ceded them to the 
Union, for the common benefit of the whole, the arti- 
cles of confederation were ratified by Maryland, the 
last remaining state, on the first of March, 1781 ; at 
4 mat wm which time they became the constitation of the country. 
litrSr S^« *The confederation, however, amounted to little 
«"5g*j»- more than a mere league of firiendship between the 
s. What M ^^*®^ 5 ^'^^ although it invested congress with many of 
ioarmMon thc powcrs of Sovereignty, it was defective as a per- 
ftM?** manent government, owing to the want of all means to 
k 8MF.SB. ^iforce its decrees. 'While the states were bound to 
gether by a sense of common dan- 
ger, the evils of the plan were little 
noticed ; but after the dose of the 
war they became so prominent as 
to make a revision of the system 
necessary.^ 



axmoui. OATBS. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EVENTS OF It'yS. 



f. What had 1. 'Previous to the defeat of Burgoyne, the Britis 
'm^^ ministry had looked forward, with confidence, to the 
' 'T^tSS! speedy terminati<m of the war, by the conquest of the 
^^^ rebellious colonies. The minority m parliament en- 
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deavored, in vain, to stay the coarse of violent meaa- ITTS. 
ures, and the warlike policy of the ministers was sus- 
tained by powerful majorities in both houses. 'But 1^2^ j/- 
the unexpected news of the surrender of the entire »urrender 
northern British army, produced a great change in the ^Jitmw" 
aspect of af&irs, and plunged the nation into a dejec- "•'•"•^ 
tion as profound as their hopes had been sanguine, and 
the promises of ministers magnificent 

2. «Lord North, compell^ bjr (he force of public •• »«»• 
opinion, now came forward* with two conciliatory "liJ^^ 
bills, by which England virtually conceded all that ^'SSJ?*?^ 
had b«5n the cause of controversy between the ,two ^^^)S2^ 
countries, and offered more than the colonies had asked •^JJJ^J^ 
or desired previous to the declaration of independence. 

These bills passed rapidly through parliament, and 
received the royal assent^ b.Mu«hiL 

3. •Commissioners were then sent to America, with ,. w?mtpr^ 
proposals for an amicable adjustment of differences ; but SSSS^tomi' 
these were promptly rejected by the congress, which gjg}'^ 
refused to treat with Great Bntain until she should vmrmuut 
either withdraw her fleets and armies, or, in positive 

and express terms, acknowledge the independence of 
the states. One of the commissioners then attempted ^ |,^^ ^^ 
to gain the same ends by private intrigue and bribery, jfJ2J«JJ 
— ^which coming to the knowledge of congress, that •Jj^jj' 
body declared it incompatible with their honor to hold dnrrmn- 
any correspondence or intercourse with him. *^^^ 

4. *Soon after the rejection of the British terms of g. wjmt 
accommodation, congress received the news of the ac- SS^lSH 
knowledgment of American independence by the court ^JjJ^'JfJ^ 
of France, and the conclusion of a treaty of alliance neetvJ 
and commerce between the two countries. *The treaty ^^ , 
was signed the sixth of February, by Benjamin Frank- •. By whim 
lin, Siks Deane, and Arthur Lee, on the part of Amer- trSSSgn- 
ica, and was rat^d by congress on the fourth of May J&nmi- 
following. -^^' 

5. ^In the second part of the treaty it was stipulated, "^^^^f}^ 
that, should war occur between France and England, tkmiqftht 
the two parties should assist each other with counsel ^•^^^ 
and with arms, and that neither should conclude truce 

or peace with Great Britain without the consent of the 9.mwvm 
other. ^This treaty was considered equivalent to a r^SSSl 
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177§« declaration of war by France against Great Britain ; 
and the two European powers made the most active 
preparations for the approaching contest 
a. Apifl la. 6. ^ A French fleet, under the command of Count 
^!S5J5ir* I^'Estainff, was dispatched* to America, with the de- 
hoHOemeat' sign of blockading the British fleet in the Delaware, 
]l?tMcc7 while Washington should hold the land forces in check 
9.wfMwer§ ^^ ^®^ Jersey. *But Admiral Howe had already an- 
^uSud- ^cip^^^ ^® scheme, and, before the arrival of D'Es- 
SSroj Hvtot taing, had sailed for New York, where all the British 
. iMnttmi forces had been ordered to concentrate. General Clin- 
ton, who had succeeded General Howe in the com- 
mand of the land forces, evacuated Philadelphia on 
jvie la. the 18th of June, and with about eleven thousand men, 
and an immense quantity of baggage and provisions, 
commenced his retreat towards New York. 
•l or wnh- 7. *Washington, whose numbers exceeded those of 
tngtoni Clinton, followed cautiously with the main body of his 
army, while detachments were sent forward to co- 
operate with the Jersey militia in harassing the ene- 
4. wtrntpn- my? and retarding their march. *The commander-in- 
tSer^S^ chief was anxious to try a general engagement, but 
gttgementj i^Js opinion was overruled in a council of officers, 
^wiwjtjd- 'Nevertheless, when the British had arrived at Mon- 
ieri^td jSm mouth,* Washington, unwilling to permit them to 
"*****' reach the secure heights of Middletownf without a 
battle, ordered General Lee, who had been previously 
exchanged, to attack their rear. 
f. vThai 8. *0n die morning of the 28th, the light-horse of 
eSrHdmi Lafayette advanced against the enemy, but, being 
^SuSStf briskly charged by Cornwallis and Clinton, was forced 
to fall back. Lee. surprised by the sudden charge of 
the enemy, ordered a retreat across a morass in his rear, 
for the purpose of gaining a more favorable position ; 
but part of his troops, mistaking the order, contin- 

«*<n>fM n» wowvoirra. ♦ Monm^utky now the vUlage of FireekeU, 

I8.E. {torn New Brontwiek. T%e prlnelpal 
part of the battle was fought about a mile and 
a half N.W. from the ▼Ulan, on the road to 
Enelishtown. (See fifap ; iQso Map, p. S96.) 
ih t Middletown is a small Tillage twelve miles 
•^ N.E. from Monrooath, on the road to Saadr 
^ Hook. The HeighU mentioned am the JVIwt- 
aink HiU; bordering Sandy Hook Bay on th« 
hJ south. (See Map, p. 396.) 
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ued to retreat, and Lee was compelled to follow, iNriskly 1TT8* 

pursued by the enemy. At this moment, Washington, ' 

coming up, and both surprised and vexed at observing 
the retreat, or rather flight of the troops, addressed 
Lee with some warmth, and ordered him to rally his 
troops and oppose the enemy. 

9. ^Stung by the reproaches of his general, Lee i. itgy 
made extreme exertions to rally, and, having disposed mJTSi^ 
his troops on more advantageous ground, opposed a pow- '^ "^ 
erful check to the enemy, until at length, overpowered 
by numbers, he was forced to fall back, which he did, 
however, without any confusion. The main body soon 
coming up in separate detachments, the battle became 
general, and was continued until night put an end to 
the contest ^Washington kept his troops under arms % whait 



during the ni^ht, designing to renew the battle on the jSSSh^ 
coming mormng ; but Clinton, in the mean time, si- ^•^'^ 
lently drew off his troops, and proceeded rapidly on his 
route towards New York. 

10. *The British left upon the field of battle about 9,mmtkm' 
three hundred killed ; while the loss of the Americans "uSHaSr 
was less than seventy. On both sides many died of 

the intense heat of the weather, added to the mtigue of 
the day. ^General Lee, who had been deeply irritated 4. what wm 
by the reprimand of Washington on the day of battle, '^aSHTStJ' 
addressed to him two haughty and ofiensive letters, 
demanding reparation. 'The result was the arrest or g, wnatM* 
Lee, and his trial, by a court-martial, on the charges ^JS^ 
of disobedience of orders, misbehavior before the ene- 
my, and disrespect to the commander-in-chief He 
was found guilty, and was suspended from his com- 
mand one year. He never rejoined the army, but 
died in seclusion at Philadelphia, just before the close 
of the war. 

11. 'After the battle of Monmouth, the British pro- ••^^JJJJT* 
ceeded without further molestation to Sandy Hook, quMtf^wh 
whence they were taken on board the British fleet, Twimnt 
and transported* to New York. Washington pro- ••Julys, 
ceeded to White Plains, where he remained until late b.N.p.984. 
in autumn, when he retired to winter quarters at Mid- ^gy,^ 
dlebrook,^ in New Jersey. ^On the 1 1th of July the Q^ysC^ 
fleet of Count D'Estaing appeared ofi* Sandy Hook, tatagt 

11* 
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ITTS* but being unable to pass die bar at the entrance of 
New York Bay, was forced to abandon the design of 

attacking the British fleet, and, by the advice of Wash- 
L Qfo» ii^gton, sailed for Newport, in Khode Island. ^Soon 
^^ after the departure of D'Estedng, several vessels arrived 

at New York, and joined the British fleet ; when Ad* 

miral Howe, although his squadron was still inferior 

to that of the French, hastened to Rhode Island for the 

relief of General Pigot 

twimtwen 12. *In the mean time General Sullivan, with a de- 

^j;jjj«2^ tachment from Wa^ington's army, and with reinforce- 

ogerwto ments from New England, had arrived at Providence, 

Xireene, and with the dcsigu of co-operatiug with tl^ French fleet 

Lfffayuui ^ ^^ attack on the British force stationed at Newport 

Sullivan was subsequently joined by Generals Greene 

a.N.p.fl5^ and La&yette^and the army took post at Tiverton,* 

"fill?*' whence, on the 9th of August, it crossed die eastern 

Anff. t. passage c^ the bay, and landed on the northern part of 

b. N. p. «4. R^ode Island.* 

•LfWktfw* ^^' *-^ simultaneous attack by land and sea had 
«2^7 been planned against the British ; but, on the morning 
▲vff. 10. o^ ^^^ tenth, the fleet of Lord Howe appeared in sight, 

and I^Estung immediately sailed out to give himbat- 
I. wm d®' 'While each commander was striving to get the 
"^SX^i" advantage of position, and at the very moment when 

they were about to engage, a violent storm arose, which 

e. Anff. IS. parted* the combatants, and greatly damaged the fleets. 

▲Off. 9QL 14. «0n the 20th, D'Estaing returned to Newport, 

^'iSvUr ^^ ^^^^^ sailed^ to Boston to repair danuiges, contrary 

jueuruun to the Strong remonstrances c^ the Americans. The 

d. AUC2L British fleet returned to New York. Hj^neral SuUi- 
*'f2Sd w'" ^^^> ^ ^® mean time, had advanced to the siege of 
ftJiJT"*' ^ Newport, but seeing the allied fleet retire, he was forced 

themMn to withdraw his army. The English pursued, and 

e. ^. as. attacked* him in the northern part of the island, but 

were repulsed with considerable loss. On the night 
Auk. as. of the 30th Sullivan regained the mainland, narrowly 
t Auff. 8L escaping being intercepted by General Clinton, who 
U^'^ arrived the next' day, with a force of four thousand 
tht eafpfdi' xnen and a liffht squadron, for the relief of Newport 
Qrwytmd 15. ^Fmdmg Newport secure. General Clmton re- 
. ^3CJ?^ turned to New York, and soon after detached General 
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Grey, on an expedition against the sonthern shores of 1TT§. 



Massachusetts, and the adjoining islands. Arriving* \g^p^^ 
in Buzzard's Bay,* a place of resort for American pri- 
vateers, he humed about 70 sail of shipping,— destroyed 
a large amount of property in NewBedfordf and Fair 
Haven, and made a descent** upon Martha's Vineyard. b.sept r. 
A similar expedition,* under the command of Captain c sailed 
Ferguson, was soon after undertaken against Little ■•«^*- 
Egg Harbor,J in New Jersey, by which a considerable 
amount of stores fell into the hands'* of the enemy. a oei. •. 

16. *In the early jwirt of the summer, a force of about i. ofMm 
1600 tones and fiidians, under the command of CoL u^SHM 
John Butler, a noted and cruel tory leader, appeared ^'i^^ 
near the flourishing settlements in the valley of Wy- 
oming,^ situated on the banks of the Susquehannah. 
About 400 of the settlers, who marched out to meet 

the enemy, were defeated* with the loss of nearly their •. July t. 
whole number. The fort at Wyoming was then be- 
sieged, but the garrison, being drawn out to hold a 
parley with the besiesrers, was attacked, and nearly the 
whole number was slain.' f juiy 4. 

17. 'On the morning following the day of the battle, ,. Reuaeom 
humane terms of surrender were agreed upon be- -^So^ tS" 
tween the besieged and the enemy ; and the survivors a ww^ i n. 
in the fort departed for their homes in &ncied secur- 
ity. But the savages, thirsting for blood and plun- 
der, oould not be restrained. They spread over the 
valley, and at night-fall began their work of death. 

The tomahawk spared jaeither age nor sex ; the dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants were burned ; and the late 
blooming paradise was converted into a scene of 
desolation. Only a few of the settlers escaped. \SlS^ 

18. 'A retaliatory expedition was undertaken in expeduumt 
October, against the Indians on the upper branches of SrSklmJ 

* Bmxar^a Bag lies on the 8. coast of Mamachnsetts, E. from Rhode Island. The 
distance from the head of this bay across the peninsula of Cape Cod is only five miles 

t AVw Bedford is a large village on the W. side of an arm of the sea that sets up from 
Buzzard's Bay. A bridge near the centre of the village ctmnects it with Fair Haven 
)n the E. side of the stream. 

X Little Egg Harbor Bay, River, and Town, lie at the southeastern extremity of Bur- 
lington Co., about sixty-five miles S. fipom Sandy Hook. The British troops passed 
\boat fifteen miles up the river. 

% The name Wjfoimimg was applied to a beautiful valley on both sides of the Siuque* 
Hannaii in the present covmty of Luzerne, Pennsylvania. The small \ illageof Wyo* 
eiin^ is cm the W. side of the Susquehannah, nearly opposite WilkeslKtrre. 
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177§. the Susquehannah: and one eirly in the following 

ear, by Colonel Clark, against the settlements estab- 

shed by the Canadians west of the Alleghanies. ^The 
tory settlers, filled with dismay, hastened to swear al- 
legiance to the United States ; and the retreats of the 
hostile tribes on the Wabash* were penetrated, and 
their country desolated, 
f. What <f 19. *In Norember, a repetition of the barbarities of 
^aSkSf Wyoming was attempted by a band of tories, regulars, 
viSS^j and Indians, who made an attack* upon the Cherry 
a.Noy.ii,u. Valleyf settlement in New York. Many of the in- 
habitants were killed, and others were carried into 
captivity ; but the fort, containing about 200 soldiers, 
9, Of the ^^ ^^^ taken. 'These excursions were the only 
rtm^nder events, requiring notice, which took place in the mid- 
1778?"'' die and northern sections of the country during the re- 
mainder of the year 1778. The scene of events was 
now changed to the south, which henceforth became 
the principal theatre on which the British conducted 
offensive operations. 
h. Nor. n 20. *Early in November the Count D'EIstaing sailed^ 
^'SS'SSyS^ for the West Indies, for the purpose of attacking the 
•^^** British dependencies in that quarter. On the same 
J'^^^ day, the British admiral Hotham sailed" from Sandy 
e. Nor. a. iioQ^ . ^jjj \j^ December, he was followed by Admiral 
Byron, who had superseded Admiral Howe in the 
^Jfifcrt command of the British fleet 'In November Colonel 
oeeurredin Campbell was despatched '^ from New York, by Gren- 
^^^JJ*^' eral Clinton, with a force of about 2000 men, against 

Georgia, the most feeble of the southern provinces. 
•.Deem 21. •Late in December the troops landed* near Sa- 
IcSSir^ vannah, which was then defended by the American 
jjjtojjj^ general, Robert Howe, with about 600 regular troops, 
and a few hundred militia. General Howe had re- 
cently returned from an unsuccessful expedition against 
Bast Florida, and his troops, still enfeebled by disease, 
were in a poor condition to face the enemy. Being 

* The Wattuh River lifee in the wettera part of Ohio* and after mnning a short dte- 
tance N.W. into Indiana, pastes S.W. through that state, and thence south to Ohio 
River, forming about half the western boundary of Indiana. 

t Cheny raUejf, town and village, te in Otseio Co., N. Y., fifty-two miles W. ftom Al- 
bany, and about flAeen S. (W>m the Blohawk River. It was flnt settled In 1740. The 
luxuriant growth of Wild Cherry gave it the name of CSUrrv WMtf, which was ibr a 
lopg time applied to a tatfe sectioa of cooatry a and W. of ttM present vUlage. 
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attacked* near the city, and defeated, with the broken 1779* 
remains of his army he retreated up the Savannah, and ^,j^~ 
took shelter by crossing into South Carolina. 

22. ^Thus the capitiu of Georgia fell into the hands i. whMi$ 
of the enemy ; — the only important acquisition which 42Iim/% 
they had made during the year. The two hostile SSJIunf 
armies at the north, after two yeara^ maneuvering, had Ij^ff^ 
been brought back to nearlv the same relative posi- twoa rn um 
tions which they occupied at the close of 1776 ; ana the "^ 
offending party in the beginning, now intrenching 
himself on New York Island, was reduced to the use 
of the pickaxe and the spade for defence. *In the Ian- t. jg^ „«§ 
guage of Washington, " The hand of Providence had {i5*;;3^ 
been so conspicuous in all this, that he who lacked ^'^'' 
faith must have been worse ^an an infidel ; and he, 
more than wicked, who had not gratitude to acknowl- 
edge his obligations." 



CHAPTER V. 

BTBNTS OP 1779. 



1. The military operations dur- 
ing the year 1779, were carried 
Ob in three separate quarters. 
The British force at the south was 

engaged in prosecuting the plan ^ 

of reducing Georgia and South 

Carolina ; the forces of Washing- mmnrnkj, wAn& 

ton and Clinton were employed in the northern seo- s^ AwtMrt 

tion of the union ; and the fleets of France and En- moJTa* 

land contended for superiority in the West Indies. SSLSdt 

2. *Soon afler the fiJl of Savannah, Grenenil Prevost, b jm. «. 
with a body of troops from East Florida, captured^* the 4, what 
fort at Sunbury,* the only remaining military post in S!w «t 
Georgia ; after which, he united his forces with those -^SidS' 
of Colonel Campbell, and took the chief command of 

the southern British army. An expedition which he 

sent against Port RoyaI,« in South C^rolma, was at- i^^TS* 



* Sunbury li on the & ilde of Hedway Kbnr^ at the head of St Obtturine*! Souad. 
•hoQt tvonfy-elght milea S.W. from SaTaimah. 
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1TT9. tacked by the CaroHniaiis under General Moultrie, 

and defeated with seyere loss. 

1. wh^iu 3. ^In order to encourage and support the loyalists, 
ilhSiSlo Ivg^ numbers of whom were suppoised to reside in the 
'^**'*^' interior and northern portions of the province, the Brit- 
&^tf <» ish advanced to Augusta. >A body of tories, having 
^kS^* nsen m arras, and having placed themselves under the 



cS^Boyi? command of Colonel Boyd, proceeded along the west- 
em frontiers of Carolina m order to join the royal army, 
committing great devastations and cruelties on the way. 
When near the British posts, they were encountered* 
by Colonel Pickens at the head of a party of Carolina 
militia, and, in a desperate engagement, were totally 

a. iWk 14. defeat^.* Colonel Boyd was killed, and seventy of 
his men were condemned to death, as traitors to their 
country, — ^but only five were executed. 

t.whates' 4* 'Encouraged by this success, General Lincolo, 

^^!i£f who had. previously been placed in command of the 
«;^^J^ southern department, and who had already advanced 

BwmmMhi to the west bank of the Savannah, sent a detachment 
of nearly 2000 men, under General Ash, across the 
river, for the purpose of repressing the incursions of 
the enemy, and confining them to the low country 
near the ocean. 

b.Biuoht. 5. ^Having taken a station on Brier Creek,f Gen- 

IcSSit^ eral Ash was surprised and defeated»» by General Pre-. 

«^j5ji^<»f vost, with the loss of nearly his whole army. Most of 
the militia, who fled at the first fire of the enemy, were 
either drowned in the river, or swallowed up in the 

g,wuhwhtu surrounding marshes. 'The subjugation of Georgia 

nj rflifSrf ^^ complete ; and Greneral Prevost now busied him- 
self in securing the farther co-operation of the loyalists, 
and in re-estaui^ing, for a brief period, a royal legis- 
lature. 

6. 'Although, by the repulse at Brier Creek, Gen- 



•iV7 




head of more than ^Yt thousand men. Leaving Gen- 



• At KetUe Qre«k, on the &W. ride of the Savaniiah RiTer. 
t BrUr Ortek enten the Bavannah flrom the west, fifty-three mUet N. ftom 8^¥«ii- 
tA The kettle was f^ofht on the N. bank, near the Savannah. 
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eal Moultrie to watch the moTements of General Pre^ 1779* 
▼ost, he conunenced* his march up the left hank of the ^^^^^ 
Savannah, with the design of entering Georgia by the 
way of Augusta. 

7. ^General Prevost, in the mean time^had marched LWhtuioer§ 
upon Charleston, before which he appeared on the 1 1th JSiHSitt 
of May, and, on the following day, summoned the town ^mnHSn/* 
to surrender ; but the approach of Lincoln soon com- 
pelled him to retreat. On the 20th of June the Amer- 
icana attacked** a division of the enemy advantageously j^ j^^ ^ 
posted at the pass of Stono Ferry,* but, after a severe 
action, were repulsed with ccmsiderable los& The 
British soon after established a post at Beaufort,* on cseeMap 
Port Royal Island, after which the main body of the ^' *• 
army retired to Savannah. The unhealthiness of the 

season prevented, during several months, any &rther 
active operations of the two armies. 

8. > While these events were transpiring at the South, % Bmoym§ 
the forces of Clinton, at the North, were employed in ^^IS^ 
various predatory incurmons ; — ^ravaging the coasts and ^"SSwum^ 
laundering the country, with the avowed object ot ren- '*»^' 
dering^ the colonies of aa little avail as possible to their 

new allies the French. 

9. 'In Febrtwry, Governor Tryon, at the head of d.N.p.«M. 
about 1500 men, proceeded from King^ridge,** as far s. <><«««» 
as Horse Neck, m Connecticut, where he destroyed ^Hfy^ 
some salt workis, and plundered the inhabitants, but SmJo^ 
otherwise did little damage. General Putnam, being JSg^fp^t 
accidentally at Horse Neck,* hastily collected about a '•^Jji,^^ 
hundred men, and having placed them, with a couple e. n. v^iai 
of old field-pieces, on the high ground near the meet- ^.S^* 
ing-house, continued to fire upon the enemy until the 
British dragoons were (ordered to charge upon him: 

when, ordering his men to retreat and form on a hill 
at a little distance, he put^urs to his steed, and plunged 
down the precipke at the church ; escaping uninjured 4. ^rJM a 
by the many balls that were fired at him in his descent ^Jf^ 

10. *In an expedition against Virginia, public and •^^JJ,?*^ 
private property, to a large amount, was aestroyed' at £ Mar i*. 

* SIMM Vtrry, ten miles W. ftom Cluu1ettoii» Is the passafe aeiois SKmm JKmt, leed 
Inf ftom Jolm*8 Island to the mainland. 
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1779. Norfolk, Portsmouth,* and the neighbonng towns and 
■the enemy every where marking their route 



1. Qfvm by cruelty and devastation. ^In an expedition up the 

^'m^n Hudson, conducted by Greneral Clinton himself. Stony 

*^ •w?'**' Pointf was abandoned,* and the garrison at Verplank's 

a. May 81. PointJ was forced to surrender** after a short but spirit- 

b June L g^ resistance. Both places were then garrisoned by 

the enemy. 

%.Qfttm ^^' *Early in July, Governor Tryon, with about 

^Md^- 2600 men, was despatched against the maritime towns 

S^Tryon of Connecticut In this expedition New Haven*^ was 

S^eoi- plundered,'^ and East Haven, Fairfield, and Norwalk, 

cSMpfior. ^^^^ reduced to ashes.* Various acts of cruelty were 

d. July 5. committed on the defenceless inhabitants ; and yet the 

•. nh-uui. infamous Tryon boasted of his clemency, declaring 

that the existence of a single house on the coast was a 

monument of the king's mercy. 

t.what 12. 'While Tryon was desolating the coasts of Con- 

^iSSm i^ec^<^ut, the Americans distinguished themselves by 

- one of the most brilliant achievements which occurred 



redabinU 



ikiatimeJ during the war. This was the recapture of Stony 
July w. Point, on the Hudson. On the 15th of July General 



4. WhaiwM 



JS^HiSr Wayne advanced against this fortress, and arrived at 
aSpSl!^ ^® works in the evening, without being perceived by 
a0Qttodtr ii^Q enemy. Dividing his force into two columns, 
both marched in order and silence, with unloaded mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets. 
B. cHveoH 13. 'As they were wading through a deep morass, 
theSum* which was covered by the tide, the English opened 
%J$fiS' upon them a tremendous fire of musketry, and of can- 
non loaded with grape shot ; but nothing could check 
18th, itth. the impetuosity of the Americans. They opened their 
way with the bayonet, — scaled the fort, — and the two 
columns met in die centre of the works. 'The British 
lost upwards of six hundred men in killed and prison- 
ers, besides a large amount of military stc res. The 
American loss was about 100. 

* PorUmvuthy Viiginia, is on the west side of Elizabeth River, opposite to, aad one 
mile dUtant from Norfolk. (See J^orfolk, p. S13.) 

t Stony Point is a high rocky prcHnontovT at the bead <^ Haverstraw Bay, on Uie W 
bank of Hudson River, about forty miles N. firam New Toik. A light-hoose has been 
erected on the site of the old fbrt (See Map, p. 944.) 

t VorplmtkU Point Is on the E. side of the Hudson River, nearly oppoeito Stony Point 
(See Blap, p. S44.) 



9.W?uUwero 
theloooeoon 
eachtidc? 
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14. >S<K>n afler the takinfif of Stony Point, Major 1779. 



L 'Soon afler the taking of Stony Point, Major 
surprised* a British gamson at Paulus Hook,* — 



<L^e oui^AAocju.- a, JJ1IU9U KcutAouu cu J. au,«u0 XAWA., ~*~ a. July It 

killed thirty, and took one hundred and sixty prisoners, l wfmtoc- 
•These successes, however, were more than counter- *¥22fjf 
balanced by an unsuccessful attempt on a British post f^jL 
which had recently been established on the Penobscot wr<S<y 
River. >A flotilla of 37 sail, fitted out by Massachu- tSlS^it' 
setts, proceeded against the place.* After a useless b.^!SJj^ 
delay, during a siege of 15 days, the Americans were '^y ^ 
n the point of nroceedinp^ to the assault, when a Brit- leSHref 
hh fleet suddenly made its appearance, and attacked* '^^SiT 
and destroyed the flotilla. Most of the soldiers and •• a«c. it. 
sailors who escaped made their way back by land, 
through pathless forests, enduring the extremes of hard- 
ship and suflering. 

15. *The Six Nations, with the exception of the ^ ^^j^ ^ 
Oneidas, incited by Briti^ agents, had long carried on jgj^^jjj^ 
a distressing warfare against the border settlements, thts^sih 
•To check their depredations, a strong force, under the ^^tftt 
command of General Sullivan, was sent against them «£72S£S!< 
during the summer of this year. Proceeding'* up the ^'^'^ 
Susquehannah, firom Wyoming, with about three thou- 
sand men, at Tioga Pomtf he was joined* by General •. aocm. 
James Clinton, from the banks of the Mohawk, with 

an additional force of 1600. 

16. HDn the 29th of August they found a body of f^"^^ 
Indians and tories strongly fortified at £lmira^| where ^tStuqf 
was fought the "Battle of the Chemung," in which SSJ^fr' 
the enemy were defeated with such loss that they 
abandoned all thoughts of farther resistance. '^SuUi- roftJu 
van then laid waste the Indian country as ^ as the ^y^SJ;. 
Genesee River,6 burned forty villages, and destroyed fiwSw*' 
more than one nundred and fifty thousand bushels of ^"*» *••**• 
com. The Indians were greatly intimidated by this 



M «•«■ ■■■ ■■■III. I mmfww vwawvw ^^.^ f mm ^ arva^w 'w » — — ■— ^ -■»« www '■ - r 

Twite New York City. (Bee Map, p. 117.) ^ ^ . . 

Tioga Point is at tlie confluence of the Tlofa RiYer and the Sinqnehannah, in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania. The Tillage of Athens now occupies the place of Sal- 
livan^s encampment. ^ . ^^ 

t £<mtra, formerly called JVewtowm Is sitoated on the N. side of the Chemnng of 
Tlosa River, about twenty miles N.W. from Tkiga Point. 

( The Oenesee River rises in Pennsvlvania, and mnnlnf N. throng New Tofk, em 
ten Lake Ontario seven miles north of Rochester. 
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1TT9. expedition, and their future incursions became less 
TfieejTketqf formidable, and less frequent 
«A«g^. 17. lEarlyin September, the Count D'Estaing, re- 

a. sepL $. turning from the West Indies, appeared* with his fleet 
1. Jg*' <• on the coast of Georgia, and soon after, in concert with 
Count If Et- the American force under General Lincoln, laid siege 
irr5?VJ3^ to Savannah. After the expiration of a month, an 
*^^S^' assault was made»» on the enemy's works, but the as- 

b. Oct 1 sailants were repulsed with the loss of nearly a thou 

sand men in killed and wounded. CJount Pulaski, a 

celebrated Polish nobleman, who had espoused the 

cause of the states, was mortally wounded. 

«• wj^ 18. •The repulse from Savannah was soon followed 

lowed the by the abandonment of the enterprise — Count D' Estaing 

^iSoannSiJ again departing" with his whole fleet from the Amer- 

c. Oct. 18. i^j^ coast, and General Lincoln retreating* into South 

Carolina. Late in October, Sir Henry Chnton, fearing 
aii attack from the French fleet, ordered his forces in 

d. Oct J5. Rhode Island to withdraw to New York. The retreat* 

was effected with so much haste, that the enemy left 
behind them all their heavy artillery, and a large 
quantity of stores. 
J. Why did 19. 'During the summer of this year, Spain, anxious 
Jo? war"; to recover Gibraltar,* Jamaica, and the two Florida^ 
e.Junei«. seized the favorable opportunity for declaring* war 
4. wfuuu against Great Britain. *An immense French and 
Mumpuo Spanish armada soon after appeared' on the coasts of 
*TSitain7 Britain, with the evident design of invading the king- 

t Aof . dom ; but a variety of disasters defeated the project 
^/eSedJi ^^' '-^^ ^^® ^®yy ^^^ when a landing was designed 
projeetf at Plymouth, a violent gale* from the northeast drove 
K. Attf. ^Y^^ combined fleet from the channel into the open sea. 
Added to this, a violent epidemic, raging among the 
soldiers, swept off" more than ^ve thousand of their 
•jWtefto number. 'The important post of Gibraltar, however, 
9fege S^ was soon after besieged by the combined fleets of 
Qibrauar pj^j^^ ^j^^ Spain, and the siege was vigorously car- 
ried on, but without success, during most of the re- 
^wiLib ^^^^^^S three years of the war. 
' tie torn ' 21. '^On the 23d of September, one of the most 

* CHbraltar is a well known, hlfb and narrow iNromontory, in the S. of Spain, on the 
ftrait which conneete the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. 
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bloody naval battles ever known was fought on the 1 TTS. 
coast of Scotland, between a flotilla of French and /o,,^/,/ on 
American vessels under the command of Paul Jones, J^;JJ^ 
and two English frigates that were convoying a fleet *""fjyy"*" 
of merchantmen. * At half past seven in the evening, 
the ship of Jones, the Bon Homme Richard,* of 40 a. owiMau 
guns, engaged the Serapis, a British frigate of 44, i. o^ tm 
under command of Captain Pearson. The two frig- Sf/wnST 
ates coming in contact. Jones lashed them together, <^<^*«'<^ 
and in this situation, for two hours, the battle raged 
with incessant fury, while neither thought of surren- 
dering. 

22. While both ships were on fire, and the Richard 
on the point of sinkins^, the American frigate Alliance 
came up, and, in the darkness of the nighty discharged 
her broadside into the Richard. Discovenng her mis- 
take, she fell with augmented fury on the Serapis, 
which soon surrendered. Of three hundred and sev- 
enty-five men that were on board the vessel of Jones, 
three hundred were killed or wounded. The Richard 
sunk soon after her crew had taken possession of the 
conquered vessel At the same time the remaining 
English frigate, after a severe engagement, was 
captured. 

23. «Thus terminated the most important military UJ^Jj^ 
events of 1779. The flattering hopes inspired in the ruuttqftftt 
minds of the Americans, by the alliance with France SenSJlr 
in the former year, had not been realized ; and the *"*' 
failure of every scheme of co-operation on the part of 

the French fleet, had produced a despondency of mind 
unfavorable to great exertions. 'The American army ,. Q^tf^ 
was reduced in number, and badly clothed ; the na- *'JJJf2S«?^ 
tiona) treasury was empty ; congress was without J^^^^ 
credit; and the rapidly diminishing value of the paper pui 
currency of the country, brought distress upon all 
classes, — occasioned the ruin of thousands, — and even 
threatened the dissolution of the army. 

24. On the part of Britain, a far diflerent scene was 4. QfthA 
presented. Notwithstanding the formidable combina- ^^^^^^ 
tion of enemies which now threatened her, she dis- ^J^^ 
played the most astonishing resources, and made re- tunuM m 
newed exertions for the conquest (^ the colonies. Par- SStSSltMf 
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liament voted for lihe service of the 
year 1780, eighty-five thousand 
seamen, and thirty-five thousand 
troops in additicm to those already 
abroad ; and, for the service of the 
same year, the House of Commons 
voted the enormous sum of one 
hundred millions of dollars. 



1780. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OBBAL KAHOH. EVENTS OP ItSO. 



miV^rrlr ^' ^^^^^^^^ *^® 7®^ 1780, military operations were 
•emeqfmU' mostlv suspeudcd in the North, in consequence of the 
^Sa^rthM transfer of the scene of action to the Carolinas. *Late 

]^^^^ in December of the previous year, Sir Henry Clinton, 
iTTt. ' leaving General Knyphausen at New York, sailed* 
xwhatwen ^^j^ ^^ huWi of his army to the South, under convoy 



cSS*ci^' ^^ Admiral Arbuthnot, and arrived on the coast oi 
'^Sewllh Borgia late in January. On the 10th of February 
menomiOTi he departed f^om Savannah for the siege of Charleston, 
«if chariJ' then defended by General Lincoln, and after taking 
b. F^ u. possession^ of the islands south of the city, crossed*" the 
cMarehs*. Ashlcy River with the advance of the army, and on 
[ April L ^^ ^^ of April commenced erecting batteries within 
eight hundred yards of the American works. 

• April ». 2. •On the 9th of April, Admiral Arbuthnot, favored 

irfff^? ^Y * strong southerly wind and the tide, passed Fort 

mi^^ Moultrie with little damage, and anchored his fieet in 

4. Qftfie Charleston harbor, within cannon shot of the ci^. *A 

^l!S!f!SSr? summons** to surrender being rejected, the English 
d. April $. opened** their batteries upon the town. 'The Amer- 
midS^oen. icans, in the mean time, m order to form a rallyinfi^ 
^ySe def point for the militia, and, possibly, succor the city, had 
JXfl^SSLt assenabled a corps under the command of General Hu- 
**»' ger on the upper part of Cooper River, at a place called 

• See Map. Monk*s Comcr.* Against this post Clinton sent a de- 

tachment of fourteen hundred men, commanded by 
Webster, Tarleton, and Ferguson, which succeeded in 

• April 14. Eurprising* the party, — ^putting the whole to flight, — 
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and capturing a large quantity of arms, clothing, and 1780. 
ammunition. 



3. *Soon after, an American corps was surprised* on ^ ^ar •. 
the Santee,* by Colonel Tarleton. The enemy over- wJJSSS? 
ran the country on the left side of the Cooper River, — AtuhHtm 
Fort Moultrie surrendered on the 6th of May, — and ^'^ 
Charleston thus found itself completely enclosed by the 
British forces, with no prospect of relief, either by land 

or by sea. In this extremity, the fort&cations being 
mosUy beaten down, and the enemy prepared for an 
assault^ on the 12th of May the city surrendered. Gen- BUy u. 
eral Lmcoln and the troops under his command became 
prisoners of war. 

4. *Having possession of the capital, General Clin- ^-^fSST 
ton made preparations for recovering the rest of the '^^^^ 
province, and for re-establishing royal authority. Three mstnmt^ 
expeditions which he despatched into the country were ^^|^^ 
completely successful One seized the important post SSuSSam 
of Ninety-six ;t another scoured the country bordering ««*"'n^' 
on the Savannah ; while Lord Comwallis passed the ^^^tJ^ 
Santee, and made himself master of G^rgetown.^ 'A ^Bufofdt 
body of about 400 republicans, under Colonel Buford, **• {Jj^^j: 
retreating towards North Carolina, being pursued by mtd^rau 
Colonel Tarleton, and overtaken^ at Waxhaw Creek,^ aS'^iS 
was entirely cut to pieces. *Many of the inhabitants SSm&S^ 
now joined the royal standard ; and Clinton, seeing the ^^^**^ 
province in tranquillity, left scat or wae w tauTH ciiBOLnu. 
Lord Comwallis in com- 



* 8mU$ JItvcr, the principal ri^er of 
Soath Carolina, Is formed oj the con- 
flnence of the Waterae firom the £. 
and Uie Con|aree ftom the W., eighty- 
five milet Sr.W. from Charieiton. — 
Ronninf 8.E. It enten the Atlantle, 
about fifty milet NJL from Charlea- 
tOD. (See Map^ 

t The poet of JWiMty-tlx was near 
the boondarr line between the pres- 
ent Edgefield and Abbeville Coumties, 
8. Carolina, five miles 8.W. firom the 
Balnda River, and 150 mUes N.W. 
from Charlesttm. (See Map.) 

X Oevrgetown Is on the W. bank of 
the Pedee, at its entrance into Win- 
yaw Bay, about sixty miles N.E. from 
Charleston. (See Map.) 

% Waachaw Creek, rising in N. Caro- 
lina, enters the Wateree or the Ca- 
Uwba from the E., 155 miles N.W. 
firom Charleston. (See Map.) 
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1 7M« mand of the southern forces ; and, early in June, with 

^ June 5. * large body of his troops, embarked* for New York. 

I. How wen 5. ^But notwithstanding the apparent tranquillity 

tnueh^ which prevailed at the time of Clinton's departure, 

"^^'^ bands of patriots, under daring leaders, soon began to 

collect on the frontiers of the provinoe, and, by sudden 

attacks, to give much annoyance to the royal troops. 

laid^^ Colonel Sumpter, in particular, distinfi;uished himself in 

'sumpteri these desultorv excursious. In an attack^ which he made 

b. Juijr so. Qjj j^ ^^ ^£ British at Rocky Mount* he was repulsed, 

but not disheartened. He soon after surprised and comr 

e. Anff. t. pletely defeated*" a large body of British regulars and 

s. The ef' tories posted at Hanging Rockf *This partisan war- 

^^^m' fare restored confidence to the republicans,— disheart- 

warfarti ^^^ ^^ loyalists,— and confined to more narrow limits 

the operations of the enemy. 

4. What, in 6. *In the mean time a strong force from the North, 

tiieTSSe under General Gates, was approaching for the relief 

'}SJ!!S^$ of the southern provincoa The British general. Lord 

^twdmf Rawdon, on receiving tidings of the approach of Gates, 

concentrated his forces at Gamden|, where he was soon 

a.Aiiff. u,i«. after joined** by Lord Cornwallis from Charleston. On 

the night of the 15th of August, Grates advanced from 

Clermont,^ with the view of surprising the British 

camp. At the same time Cornwallis and Rawdon 

were advancing from Camden, with the design of sur- 

$. Give an prising the Americans. 

SSbStu^ 7. »The two vanguards met in the night near San- 
*cfS£ ^^^ Creek, when some skirmishing ensued, and in 
•. Anff. It. the morning a general engagement commenced* be- 
«.- ^•..«,.*..*^.*.* tween the two armiea The first onset 

BAT. or 8ANDKR8 CRKKK. , ., , . - - , , , „,, xt* 

?l decided the fate of the battle. The Vir- 
ginia and Carolina militia wavering, the 



* Rocky Mount is at the northern extremity of the pres- 
ent Fairfield County, on the W. bank of the Wateree, 
thirty-five miles N.W. from Charleston. (Map. p. «61.) 

t Hangim^ Rock is a short distance £. ttom the Ca- 
tawba or Wateree River, in the present Lancaster Conntv 
and about thirty-five miles N. flrom (Camden. (Map, p. 361.) 

X Camden is on the E. bank of the Wateree, 110 miles 
N.W. from Charleston. The battle of the 16th took 
place a little N.from Sanders* Creek, about eight miles N. 
from Camden. (See Map; also Map, p. 261.) 

% Clennont is about thirteen miles N from OundM. 
(See Map, p. 961. j 
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British charged them with fixed hayonets, and soon ITSO. 
put them to flight ; but the Maryland and Delaware 
regiments sustained the fight with great gallantry, 
and several times compelled the enemy to retire. At 
length, being charged in the flank by Tarleton's cav- 
alry, — surrounded, — and overwhelmed by numbers, 
they were forced to give way, and the rout became 
general 

8. ^The Americans lost in this unfortunate engage- ^ i,,,^ 
ment in killed, wounded, and captured, about a thou- '|*n*t 
sand men, besides all their artillery, ammunition wag- nuuonin 
ons, and much of their baggage.* The Baron De ^ 
Kalb, second in command, was mortally wounded. 

The British reported their loss at three hundred and 
twenty-five. 'With the remnant of his forces Ghites ^ whuhm' 
rapidly retreated to Hillsboro*,t in North Carolina. ^i^Saf 

9. 'The defeat of Grates was soon followed by the i,whath6- 
surprise and dispersion of Sumpter's corps. This ofll- ^f^^ 
cer, who had already ad vanced between Camden and 9ocn^fttrJ 
Charleston, on learning the misfortune of his superior, 
retired promptly to the upper parts of Carolina, but at 
Fishing Creekf his troops were surprised by Tarleton's 
cavalry, and routed^ with great slaughter. a. aoc. it. 

10. ^Comwallis, again supposing the province sub- 4. iftwum- 
dued, adopted measures of extreme severity, in order to ^'Zrmm' 
compel a submission to royal authority. Orders were ^S^??** 
given to hang every mibtia man who, having once 
served with the British, had afterwards joined the 
Americans; and those who had formerly submitted, 

but had taken part in the recent revolt, were impris- 
oned, and their property was taken from them or de- 
stroyed. *But these rigorous measures failed to accom- nfT^,^^ 
plish their object ; for although the spirit of the people {Jj^^^j^ 
was overawed, it was not subdued. The cry of ven- «»*•' 
geance arose from an exasperated people^ and the Brit- 
ish standard became an object of execration. 

11. 'In September, Cornwallis detached Colonel 

* (The British accoants, Stedman, ii. 310, Andrews iv. 30, Ate., estimate the Amer- 
ican loss at about 9000.) 

t HUUhoro\ in N . Carolina, is situated on one of the head branches of the Nense River, 
thirty -five miles N.W. from Raleigh. 

X Fishing Creek enters the Wateree frem the W., about thirty miles N.W. ftoai 
Camdmi. (See IfaiH p. ML) 
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17§0« Ferguson to the frontiers of North Carolina, for the 

f. whatu purpose of encouraging the loyalists to take arms. A 

'f^fu^ considerable number of the most profligate and aban- 

andM» doned repaired to his standard, and, under the conduct 

^^'^ of their leader, committed excesses so atrocious, that 

the highly exasperated militia odlected to intercept 

their maich, and arming themselres with whatever 

chance threw in their way, attacked the party in the 

post which they had chosen at King's Mountain.* 

a. oet 7. ^The attack^ was furious, and the defence exceedingly 
L^xftSjS obstinate ; but after a bloody fight, Ferguson himself 
''ounutinJ ^as slain, and three hundred of his men were killed 

1770. or wounded. Eight hundred prisoners were taken, 

1676. and amongst the spoil were fifteen hundred stands of 
arms. The American loss was about twen^. 
^wftattuc- ^^' *Notwith8tanding the defeat of Greneral Sumpter, 

ee»9e$ qf he had again collected a band of volunteers, with which 
^ioon^ he continued to harass the enemy ; and although many 

^'^'^^ plans were laid for his destruction, they all ftuled in the 

b. Not. IS, Gxccution. In an attack^ which was made on him b^ 
■{^Jjj^ Major Wemys, the British were defeated, and their 

commanding ofiicer taken prisoner.! On the 20th of 
November he was attacked by Colonel Tarleton, at 
Blackstocks,! but after a severe loss Tarleton was 
obliged to retreat, leaving Sumpter in quiet possession 
of the field. 
J. whatit 13- 'Another zealous officer. General Marion, like* 
"'jumh^ ^^ distinguished himselfin this partisan warfare, and 
4. Qfeventt ^Y Cutting off Straggling parties of the enemy, and 
dur^^Ke keeping the tones in check, did the American cause 
qftfuytar? Valuable service. *No further events of importance 
took place in the South during the remainder of the 
year, and we now return to notice the few which oc- 
curred during the summer in the northern provinces, 
c June 7. 14 f Early in June, five thousand men, under Gren- 
U^Su- eral Knyphausen, passed' from Staten Island into New 



* King's M0untam is an eminence near the boundary lietween N. Carolina and 8. 
Ouolina, W. of tlie Catawba River. (Bee BCap. p. 961.) 

t Th&i oecnrred on tlie eastern bank of Broad River (a northern Itranch of the Con- 
garee), at a place called Fithdam Ferrv, 53 miles N.W. from Camden. (See Map, p. S61.) 
t BlMekttoelu is on the southern banlc of Ti^er River (a western branch of Broad 
River), in the western part of Union County, seventy-five miles N.W. Omm Camden. 
(Bee Map, p. 961.) (There is another place called Blackstocks in Chatter County, fortf 
mllts B. ftom this.) 
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Jcra^,— occupied Elizabethtown, — ^burned Connect!- 1Y80. 
cut Farms,* — and appeared before Springfield ; but rtngo^ 
the advance of a body of troops from Morristown, in- ^^^J^, 
duced them to withdraw. Soon after, the enemy again ^»«**5^ 
advanced into New Jersey, but they were met and J^f 
repulsed by the Americans at Sprinfipneld. 

15. 'On the 10th of July the Admiral de Temay ••>»»^ 
arrived at Newport,* with a French fleet, havine on j/^y^^ai <, 
board six thousand men, under the command of the ^^'*? 
Count de Rochambeau. Although high expectations JL^tade 
had been indulged from the assistance of so powerful ml'^mu- 
a force against the enemy, yet no enterprise of im- 2531/82^ 
portance was undertaken, and the operations of both ^SSrSS-^ 
parties, at the North, were mostly suspended during the ^•^^^ 
remainder of the season. 

16. >While defeat at the South, and disappointment %wimiim^ 
at the North, together with the exhausted state of the '^^^tSi!^ 
finances, and an impoverished country, were openly ^'HSuSSS^ 
endangering the American cause, domestic treachery *^ ****^' 
was secretly plotting its ruin. 'The traitor was ^' %,wjtowm 
nold ; — one oi the first to resist British aggression, ^^IJ^Jj 
and, hitherto, one of the most intrepid defenders of Si« </«»»? 
American liberty. In recompense for his distinguished 
services, congress had appointed him commandant at 
Philadelphia, soon after the evacuation of that city by 

the English. 

17. ^Here he lived at great expense, indulged in ga- 4. whatu 
ming, and, having sauandered his fortune, at length jSSu^JSa^ 
appropriated the public funds, to his own uses. Al- gg^^SS 
though convicted oy a court-martial, and reprimanded ^^j fj ^ 
by Washington, he dissembled his purposes of revenge, 

and having obtained the command of the important for- 
tress oi' West Point,! he privately engaged to deliver it 
into the hands of the enemy, for 10,000 pounds ster- 
ling, and a commission as brigadier in the British army. 

18. *To Major Andre, aid-de-camp to Sir Henry ^J2fii2i* 
Clinton, and iadjutant-general of the British army, a ^jJV'^J'o 
young and amiable officer of uncommon merit, the iSe? '* 

* dmntetieut FarmMy nom called UnUn^ la six miles S.W. fhno Newaric, on the rtwd 
from Elizabethtown to Sprinffieid. 

t The impcMTtant fortress of West Point Is situated on the W. bank of the Hndson, 
fifty-tH'O miles flfom New York City. It is the seat of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, established by act of Congress in 1S03. (See Map, p. 344."^ 
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1T§0. business of negotiating with Arnold was intrusted 
uwhatufer^ *Having passed up the Hudson, near to West Point, for 
2j^gjj^ the purpose of holding a conference with the traitor, 
ierto^hht and being obliged to atten^pt a return by land ; when 
frinnerj near Tarrvtowu* he was stopped* by three militia sol- 
a. Sept M. ^j jgjg^ — ^j^bn Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac 
Van Wert ; who, after searching their prisoner, con- 
ducted him to Colonel Jameson, their commanding 
t.B9wiu officer. 'Andre was incautiously suffered to write to 
Arnold ; when the latter, taking the alarm, immedi* 
ately escaped on board the Vulture, a British vessel 
lying in the river. 

19. 'The unfortunate Andre was tried by a court- 

^iiSif^ martial ; upon his own confession he was declsured a 
spy^ and, agreeably to the laws and usages of nations, 
A.whatmon ^^ condemned to death. *Amold received the stipu- 
jnS?// ^^^®^ reward of his treason ; but even his new com- 
panions viewed the traitor with contempt, and the 
world now execrates his name and memory. *£ach 
i^J^ of the captors of Andre received the thanks of con- 
-*»^«' gress, a silver medal, and a pension for life. 
9.\vhatioen ^^' *^^ ^® latter part of this year, another European 
jj^gjj^- power was added to the open enemies of England. 
*«• t^«* Holland, jealous of the naval superiority of Britain, 
dared ioar had loug been fiieudly to the American cause; she 
SSSSt had given encouragement and protection to American 
privateers, and had actually commenced the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with congress, the discovery of which 
a. Dm. M. immediately called forth a declaration* of war on the 

part of England. 

j.whmtTw ^1* ^Thus the American Revolution had already 

SSeupoH involved England in war with three powerful nitions 

^^SSmd ^^ Europe, and yet her exertions seemed to increase 

oi^y*- with the occasions that called them forth. Parliament 

again granted a large amount of money for the public 

service of the coming year, and voted the raising of 

immense armaments by sea and land. 

* 7\urfUncn is on the E. bank of the Hudson, twenty-eltht miles N. from New York. 
(See Map, p. S35.) Andre was arrested about a quarter of a mile N. fh>m the Tillafe. 
He was executed and buried on ttie W. side of the river, a quarter of a mile WMt ftom 
the village of Tanian, a few rods south of the New Jersey line. 
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CHAPTER VII. ^^^ 

doaChapter 
E V E N T S O F 1 7 8 1 . ni. treat! 

1. *The condition of the army of Washington, at the i. w^twjj 
Deginning of the year 1781, was widely different from suwuioru 
that of tfa^ royal forces under the command of Clinton. %iSte$^ 
While the latter were abundantly supplied with all the iSlv^&u» 
necessaries and comforts which their situation required, "'•^^ 
the former were suffering privations arising from want 

of pay,, clothing, and provisions, which at one time 
seriously threatened the very existence of the army. 

2. *So pressing hail the necessities of the soldiers arowAor 
become, that, on the first of January, the whole Penn- ooune wu 
sylvania line of troops, to the number of one thousand ^tXeAmeH- 
three hundred, abandoned their camp at Morristown, — ^vS!^ 
declaring their intention of marching to the place where ••**'**''*'' 
congress was in session, in order to obtain a redress of 

their grievances. 

3. 'The officers being unable to quell the sedition, a. what 
the mutineers proceeded in a body to Princeton, where rSSf 6sfSi« 
they were met by emissaries from Sir Henry Clinton, "»«'*'»*«"' 
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1T§1« who sought to entice them into th^ British service. 
^"^"^ Indignant at this attempt upon their fidelity, they 
seized the British agents, and delivered them to Gen* 
eral Wayne, to he treated as spies. 
1. What 4. 'A committee from congress, and also a deputa- 
*TS^ff" tion from the Pennsylvania authorities met them, first, 
at Princeton, and afterwards at Trenton; and after 
liheral concessions, and relieving their necessities in 
part, induced those whose terms of service had not ex- 
pired, to return to their duties, after a short furlough. 
%aowiu *Being offered a reward for apprehending the British 
rw^SoSft emissaries, they nobly refused it; saying, that their 
w^r^ necessities had forced them to demand justice from 
their own government, but they desired no reward for 
doing their duty to their country against her enemies: 
t,whattMf ^' 'This mutiny, and another m the Jersey line 
MtmlSf^, w^^^^ was instantly suppressed, aroused the attention 
m4oiui^* of the states, and of congress, to the miserable condition 
uSff^ of the troops, and called forth more energetic measures 
i. By what ^^^ their relief ^Taxation was resorted to, and readily 
^«M*wf^ acquiesced in ; and money, ammunition, and clothing. 
^Jj^j were obtained in Europe ; but the most efficient aid 
•untui ^^ derived fix)m the exertions of Robert Morris, a 
wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, whom congress had 
recently appointed superintendent of the treasury. 
imIbiSS' ^•.*™ assumed the collection of taxes, contracted to 
ertSorru, fumish fiouT for the army, and freely used his own 
hSSmhav ample means and personal credit to sustain the gov- 
^"iSmi emment In the course of the year the Bank of North 
9id7 America was established under his care, which exerted 
a highly beneficial influence upon the currency, and 
upon public credit It has been asserted, that to the 
financial operations of Robert Morris it was principally 
owing that the armies of America did not disband, and 
that congress was enabled to continue the war with 
vigor and success, 
f. ckmow 7. 'Early in January of this year. General Arnold, 
'"jSlSluff then a brigadier in the royal army, made a d'^^scent 
tnvut&u!. "pon Virginia, with a force of 1600 men, and such a 
number of armed vessels as enabled him to commit 
extensive ravages on the unprotected coasts. Having 
a. Jan.!. destroyed* the public stores in the vicinity of Rich* 
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mond,* and public and private property to a large 1T81. 
amount, in diflferent places, he entered^ Portsmouth,* ^ j^ ^^ 
which he fortified, and made his head-quarters ; when b^ jim.»! 
a plan was formed by Washington to capture him and cn. ■>.«•. 
his army. 

8. 'Lifayette, with a force of 1200 men, was sent i,Qfatg 
into Virginia; and the French fleet, stationed at i^SP^ 
Rhode Island, sailed* to co-operate with him ; but the gjj^ 
English being apprised of the project Admiral Arbuth- ^ mm^m, 
not sailed from New York, — attacked* the French •• M«tn.ic 
fleet, and compelled it to return to Rhode Island. 

Thus Arnold escaped flrom the imminent danger of 
falling into the hands of his exasperated countrymen. 
'Soon after, the British general Philips arrived' in the £ m.^ «. 
Chesapeake, with a reinforcement of 2000 men. After % wjm i» 
joining Arnold he took the command of the forces, and '^mS^ 
proceeded to overrun and lay waste the country with 
but little opposition. 

9. 'After the unfortunate battle near Camden, men- lSmi^m: 
tioned in the preceding chapter,' congress thought JSwS»Sf 
proper to remove Greneral Grates, and to appoint Gten- JJJSjyS^ 
era! Greene to the command of the southern army. J^g^gJJ- 
^Soon after taking the command, although bavins^ a Z what torn 
force of but little more than two thousand men, he des- ^Jjjj^ 
patched Greneral Mor^n to the western extremity of gg^j^' 
South Carolina, in order to check the devastations of oruiui 
the British and lo3ralists in that quarter. *Comwallis, g. wimtiu 
then on the point of advancing against North Carolina, ^'^'jgy'* 
unwilling to leave Morgan in his rear, sent Colonel 
Tarleton against him, with directions to ^ push him to 

the utmost" 

10. 'Morgan at first retreated before the superior ±wm_ 
force of his enemy, but being closely pursued, he halted 
at a place called the Cowpens,* and arranged his men 
in order of battle. ^Tarleton, soon coming up, con- ^ j^ j^ 
fidentofan easy victory, made an impetuous attack^ i.cHvem 
upon the militia, who at first gave way. The British SStSSevf 
cavalry likewise dispersed a body of the reg^ular troops, ^^JSJJ^ 
but while they were engaged in the pursuit^ the Amer- 
icans rallied, and in one general charge entirely routed 

* Cwipeiu Is near the northern boandary of 8. CuoUna, In Sputuamig dirtrie^ tn^ 
miles a f^om Broad River. (See Map, p. 9Ki.) 
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1781. the enemy, who fled in confusion. *The British lost 
I. What torn ^^'®® hundred in killed and wounded ; while five 
^b^SSh ^^J^^'®^ prisoners, a large quantity of baggage, and 
parry 7 one hundred dragoon horses, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The Americans had only twelve men 
killed and sixty wounded. 
%SJSwMt 1^- *^ receiving the intelligence of Tarleton*s de- 
^'Sg*^ feat, Cornwallis, then on the left bank of the Broad 
2ggjj»» River,* destroyed his heavy bs^gage, and commenced 
a rapid march towards the fords of the Catawba,t 
hoping to arrive in time to intercept the retreat of Mor- 
z.whM Sr^^ before he could pass that river. 'After a toilsome 
•^^f • march, Morgan succeeded in reaching the fords, and 
a. ju. M. crossed^ the river in safety ; but only two hours later 
the van of the enemy appeared on the opposite bank. 
It being then in the evening, Ck)mwallis halted and 
encamped ; feeling confident of overtaking his adver- 
sary in the morning. During the night a heavy rain 
raised the waters of the river, and rendered it impassa- 
ble for two days. 
mM^oii, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^'^^ Greneral Greene, who had left the 
^H^J}}^^ niain body of his army on tbe left baiik of the Pedee, J 
hy Com- opposite Gheraw,^ arrived^ and took the command of 
^}S»S> Morgan's division, which continued the retreat, and 
^5i£!^i which was soon followed again in rapid pursuit by 
b.iaii.si. Ck)mwallis. Both armies hurried on to the Yadkin, 
which the Americans reached first; but while they 
o.i^ks.8. were crossing,^ their rear-guard was attacked by the 
van of the British, and part of the baggage of the re- 
treating army was abandoned. Again Cornwallis 
encamped, with only a river between him and his 
ifS^thL ®^®i^y ; but a sudden rise in the waters again retarded 
^jjj^j^ him, and he was obli^fed to seek a passage higher up 
wjwrtjii the stream. *The nse of the waters, on these two 
tionaJ occasions, was regarded by many as a manifest token 

* Broad River rises in the western part of N. Carolina, and flowing 8. Into S. Caio- 
liaa, receives Pacolet and Tiger Rivers ftom tbe W., and unites vi'ith the Salnda two 
miles N. from Ck)lambia to form the Oongaree. (See Mapjk 961.) 

t Catawba is the name given to the upper part of tlie Wateree. Cornwallis crossed 
at Ootoan'M Fbrd, 30 miies N. from the northern boundary of a Carolina. (Map, p. 9tn.) 

t The Great Pedee River rises in the Bine Ridge, in the northwestern part of N. Car- 
olina, and flowing 8.E. through 8. Carolina, enters the Atlantic through Wlnyaw Bay, 
4lxty miies N.E. from Charieston. In N. Carolina it bears the name of Yadkin River. 
^ Oeraw ison the W. bank of the Pedee, ten miles 8. from the N. Cnrolina ttoe. 
Itoe Hap, p an.) The Americans crossed the Tadldn near Salisbary. 
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of ^e protection which Heaven granted to the justice 1T81* 
of the American cause. 



1. 1}e$erib4 

13. * After crossing the Yadkin, General Greene *JfJ*^JJJ 
proceeded to Guilford Court House, and after being ^^^ 
joined* by the remainder of his army,*» continued his ». pob.'*?. 
retreat towards Virginia, still vigorously pursued by »». 8«e isui 
Ck)mwaUis, who a third time reached* the banks of e. p'eTw. 
a river,* just as the American rear-guard had crossed d. The du. 
safely to the other side. 'Mortified at being repeat- %. now did 
edly disappointed after such prodigious efforts, Corn- 'IS^nSii 
wailis abandoned the pursuit, and turning slowly to 

the South, established iiimself at Hillsboro\* «. n. p. aia. 

14. »Soon after, General Xjrreene, strengthened by a treb.ji.n 
body of Virginians, recrossed' the Dan* into Carolina, t-gj-j^ 
Learning that Tarleton had been sent into the district JPgJj^Sf 
letween Hawf and Deep Rivers, to secure the coun- oreeiu; 
tenance of a body of loyalists who were assembling a^TSSi- 
there, he sent CoL Lee with a body of militia to oppose '•^Jtm?*^ 
him. On the march, Lee fell in with the loyalists, 

three hundred and fifty in number, who, thinking they 

were meeting Tarleton, were easily surrounded.' t. r«ii.«. 

While they were eager to make themselves known by 

Erotestations of loyalty, and cries of " Long live the 
ing," the militia fell upon them with fury, killed the 
greater portion, and tooK the remainder prisoners. 

15. ^Having received additional reinforcements, «. cnmm 
which increased his number to 4400 men, Greene no iJfSSJLy 
longer avoided an engagement, but advancing to Guil- ^^gjjf* 
ford Court House,J posted his men on advantageous ho«m. 
ground, and there awaited the enemy. Here, on the 

15th of March, he was attacked by Com wailis in per- 
son. At the first charge, the Carolina militia retreated 
in disorder. The regular troops, however, 
sustained the battle with great firmness: couethocm. 
but after an obstinate contest a 
treat was ordered, and the Am 

* Dam Rimtry risinf io the Blue Ridge, 
pan of Virginia, and flowing £., unites with 
fonn the Roanoke. 

t Haw Rwer from the N.W., and Deep 
W., unite in Chatham Coanty, thirty miles 
leiidi, to form Cane Fear River. 

I The present OtUlfifrd Court Howie (or 
is about six miles sonth of the ** Ooilford < 
TOTolatioBarjr memorj« 
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17§1« back several miles, leaving the field in the posses- 

i.w?uuwere ^^^^ ^^ ^^® enemy. 'The American loss, in killed 

^io««Qir and wounded, was about 400; but the number of 

fugitives, who returned to their homes, increased the 

total loss to 1300. The British loss was about 500, 

among whom were several valuable officers. 

«. What it 1^- *'^^® result of the battle was little less than a 

raiatqfois <^cfeat to Comwallis, who was unable to profit by the 

^Stewttrt* advantage which he had gained. He soon retired to 

mooe^nit Wilmington,* and, after a halt of nearly three weeks, 

xoamaJ directed his march** upon Virginia. "General Greene, 

a. April 7. in the mean time, denling to the right, took the daring 

^^whM resolution of re-entering South Carolina; and, after 

«^^'^ various changes of position, encamped on Hobkirk's 

g«n«^ Hill,* little more than a mile from Lord Rawdon*s 

post at Camden. 
April s6. 17. ^Here he was attacked on the 25th of April, 
vJ^lSuQf ^°^ ^ strongly did victory for a time incline to the 
Howfcg-*'* side of the Americans, that Greene despatched a body 
of cavalry to intercept the enemy's retreat A Maty- 
land regiment, however, vigoroudy charged by the 
enemy, fell into confusion ; and in spite of the exertions 
of the officers, the rout soon became general The 
killed, wounded, and missing, on both sides, were 
nearly equal. 
J; JJJJ^^J; 18. *Soon after. Lord Rawdon evacuated* Camden, 
^Mi^ and retired with his troops beyond the Santee River ; 
i^gjuwc- when, learning that Fort Watsonf had surrendered, 
and that Fort Mott,J together with the posts at Gran- 
BAT. or HOBmKK^s HILL, by^ aud Orangeburg,| were closely in- 
i vested, he retreated still farther, and en- 
I camped at Eutaw Springs-IT 'These posts, 

t * Hobkirk's HiU. (See Map.) 

C t Fart Watson was on the £. bank of the Santee, tai the 

;'^ S.W. part of Suniptor County, aboat fifty-five miles from 

;> Camden. (See Mnp, p. 961.) 

J X Fort Molt was on the S. bank of the Gongaiee, near its 

S Junction with the Wateree, about forty miles S. firom Cam- 

\ den. (See Map, p. 961.) 

*^ $ Oranby is on tlie S. bank of the Congarte, thirty miles 

above Fort Mott (See Map, p. 961.) 
II Orangeburg is on the E. bank of the North Edisto^ 
y twenty-five mfies S.W. from Fort Mott (See Map, p. 961.) 
f IT Entaw Swringa \% the name given to a small stream 

that enters the f4ntee from the 8., at die N.W. extremity 

fof Charleston district, about fifty miles firom Charleston. 
J (0eeBfap,p.961.) 
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together with Augusta, soon fell into the hands of the ITSI 
Americans; and by the 5th of June the British were 
confined to the three posts — Ninety-six, Eutaw Springs, 
and Charleston. 

19. ^After the retreat of Lord Rawdon from Cam- i. wfuu u 
den, Cleneral Greene proceeded to Fort Granby, and JSg^mH 
thence against Ninety-siic, a place of great natural ^JSS^ 
strength, and strongly fortified. After prosecuting the •<«' 
siege of this place nearly four weeks, and learning that 

Lford Rawdon was approaching with reinforcements. 
General Greene deWmined upon an assault, which 
was made on the 18th of June ; out the assailants were jq^ it. 
beaten ofK^ and the whole armv raised the siege, and 
retreated, before the arrival of tne enemy. 

20. "After an unsuccessful pursuit of the Americans, jt^j^j^^gg^ 
again Lord Rawdon retired, closely followed by the '^^''ff^ 
army of Greene, and took post at Orangeburg, where TSo*armiea 
he received a reinforcement from Charleston, under ^$5$e&t 
the command of CoL Stewart Finding the enemy ^'•••'y^' 
too strong to be attacked, G^eneral Greene now retired,* a. J«lr. 
with the main body of his army, to the heights* be- 
yond the Santee, to spend the hot and sickly season, 

while expeditions under active officers were continu- 
ally traversing the country, to intercept the communi- 
cations between Orangeburg and Charleston. *Lord 9>what 
Rawdon soon afier returned to England, leaving Col- SSSX^wm. 
onel Stewart in command of his forces. ""SJnS/*" 

21. ^Before his departure, a tragic scene occurred at 4. what«w 
Charleston, which greatly irritated the Carolinians, and fSmiftJm 
threw additional ^um on the British cause. This ^%^nSf* 
was the execution of Colonel Isaac Hayne, a firm pa- 
triot, who, to escape imprisonment, had previously 

given in his adhesion to the British authorities. When 
the British were driven from the vicinity of his resi- 
dence, considering the inability to protect, as a dis- 
charge of the obugation to ol)ey, he took up arms 
against them, and, in this condition, was taken prisoner. 

22. He was brought before Col. Balfour, die com- 
mandant of Charleston, who condemned him to death, 
although numerous loyalists petitioned in his favor. 

* The Smtuse mtU are E. of the Wateree River, about twenty milet MVth ttom 
Onden. (See Map» p. 96U *- 
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17S1« ^Lord RawdoiL a man of generous feelings, after having 
1. What i» ^^ ^"^ exerted his influence to save him, finally gave 
g^J^' his sanction to the execution. *The British strongly 
«*g^^e«- urged the justice of the measure, while the Americans 
s. Qfoie condemned it as an act of unwarrantable cruelty. 
^2£Slw?* 23. 'Early in September, General Greene again 
n o*ot<^ advanced upon the enemy, then commanded by QcAr 
SSiXSn»% onel Stewart, who, at his approach, retired to Eutaw 
^fSHt. Springs.^ On the 8ththetwoarmies engaged, with near 
a. N. p. 171. ly equal forces. The British were at first driven in con- 
fusion £rom the field, but at length rallying in a favor- 
able position, they withstood all the efforts of the Amer- 
icans, and after a sanguinary conflict, of nearly four 
hours. General Greene drew off his troops, and returned 
to the ground he had occupied in the morning. During 
the night, Colonel Stewart abandoned his position, and 
KN.p. «o. retired to Monk's Comer.** *The Americans lost, in 
^tielmS^ this battle, in killed, wounded, and missing, about 300 
Muhpmtifi jjjjgj^ rpj^^ Yogs sustaiuod by the enemy was somewhat 

greater. 

f. whatu 24. 'Shortly afbr the battle of Eutaw Springs, the 

SSe^'SL British entirely abandoned the open country, and re- 

iJf^gg'^gJ. tired to Charleston and the neighboring islands. These 

unaaJ events ended the campaign of 1781, and, indeed, the 

c. QTMf revolutionary war, in the Carolinas. *At the com- 

thangenf •' - - . -^ . . . 



t/breunrntan- 
em that' 



Sm- meacement of the year, the British were in possession 
jj* of Georgia and South Carolina ; and North Carolina 



*"Se»7^ was thought to be at their mercy. At the close of the 
year. Savannah and Charleston were the only posts in 
their possession, and to these they were closely confined 
by the regular American troops, posted in the vicinity, 
and by the vigilant militia of the surrounding country. 
1^WJgtfto 25. ^Though General Greene was never decisively 
^*aSS!ni victorious, yet he was still formidable when defeated, 
^**^^ and evOTy battle wiiich he fought resulted to his ad- 
vantage. To the great energy of character, and the 
fertility of genius which he displayed, is, principally, 
to be ascribed the successful issue of the southern 

B.aivean Campaign. . ^„ ^ . . . , . 

«2^^j^ 26. •Having followed, to its termination, the order 
«»«n»^ of the events which occurred in the southern depart- 
Hnce Aprik ment, we now return to the movements of Comwallisi 
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who, late in April, left Wilminffton,^ with the avowed 1T81. 
object of conquering Virginia. Marching north by the Z»»9p^ 
way of Hali&x,* and crossing, with little opposition, 
the large and rapid rivers that flow into Roanoke and 
Albemarle Sounds, in less than a month he reached^ b. ii^r ». 
Petersburg,! where he found the troops of General 
Philips, who had died a few days before his arrival. ' 
"The defence of Virginia was at that time intrusted i. To ^om 
principally to the Marquis de La&yette, who, with a *^m« qf 
force €i only three thousand men, mostly militia, could ^^ffStnt 
do little more than watch the movements of the enemy, *«*^'«*' 
at a careful distance. 

27. *Unable to bring Lafayette to an engas^ement, «. w»« 
Comwallis overran the country in the vicinity oi James oSmtoatm 
River, and destroyed an immense quantity of public "^^'^ 
and private {»roperty. >An expedition under Tarleton i wkatu 
penetrated to Charlottesville,^ and succeeded in making Tt^on** 
prisoners of several members of the Virginia House of «•!>•«««»»» 
Delegates, and came near seizing the governor of the 

state, Thomas Jefferson. ^After taking possession of cn^tMt 
Richmond and Williamsburg, Comwallis was called SSSS^fm 
to the seacoast by Sir Henry Clinton ; who, apprehen- •«•«'•' '^ 
sive of an attack by the combined French and Amer- 
ican forces, was anxious that Comwallis should take a 
position from which he might reinforce the garrison of 
New York, if desirable. 

28. •Proceeding from Williamsburg to Portsmouth, $.wfmt«' 
when on the point of crossing James River he was at- '^^tSUgm 
tacked* by Lafayette, who had been erroneously in- (S^&f 
formed that the main body had already crossed. Gen- c /uJjr «. 
eral Wajrne, who led the advance, on seeing the whole 
British army drawn out against him, made a sudden 
charge with great impetuosity, ancf then hastily re- 
treated with but little loss. Comwallis, surprised a 

this bold maneuver, and perhaps suspecting an ambu9<^ 
cade, would not allow a pursuit 

* Halifax^ in N. Carolina, is sitaated on the W. bank of Roanoke Rhrer, at tlM head 
of sloop navigation, about 150 miles N. Arom Wilmington. 

t Pttershurg, Virginia, is on the 8. bank of Appomattox River, twelve miles abov* 
its entrance into James River. 

X CharlotUamlU is about sixtv-Ave miles N.W. flpom Richmond. It is the seat of the 
University of Virginia, an Insdtation pUumed bvMr. Jefferson. The rasideiiee of Mr 
Je<rer8onirMfttJr9ntt;e//o, three miles S.E. from CharlottesviUe. 
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1781* 29. (After crossing James River he proceeded to 
^P„^ Portsmouth ; but not liking the situation for a perma- 
Aug. 1-32. nent post, he soon evacuated the place, and concen- 
^'^SilenSf^ trated* his forces at Yorktown,* on the south side of 
ff^^tSSoL York River, which he immediately commenced forti- 
vfJ^eSihe fyi^gr- Gloucester Point, on the opposite side of the 
cemlrauIZ '^^^r, was held by a small force under Colonel Tarleton. 
foree$? 30. «In the mean time. General Washington had 
vimHai formed the plan of attacking Sir Henry Clinton ; and 
/o™?^ late in June, the French troops from Rhode Island, 
'f^***^ under Count Rochambeau, marched to the vicinity of 
vfhat 'vMvf New York, for the purpose of aiding in the enterprise. 
f!S^lS't^e 'The intention was abandoned, however, in August, in 
tfwSli consequence of large reinforcements having been re- 
*the%i^ ceived by Clinton,— the tardiness with which the con- 
otemfoned? tinental troops assembled, — and the fairer prospect of 
success which was opened by the situation of Com- 
wallis. 
4. whatit 31. *A French fleet, commanded by the Count de 
;;^^2f- Grasse, was expected soon to arrive in the Chesapeake ; 
^vutwn^ and Washington, having eflectually deceived Clinton 
^Jj^Jf' until the last moment, with the belief that New York 
was the point of attack, suddenly drew off the com- 
bined French and Amferican army, and, after rapid 
Sept 80. marches, on the 30th of September appeared before 

Yorktown. 
J-^^^- 32. »The Count de Grasse had previously entered* 
thrrt^ui the Chesapeake, and. by blocking up James and York 
^*^J?^" Rivers, had effectually cut off the escape of Cornwallis 
'^iyu^ ^y sea ; while a force of two thousand troops, under 
the Marquis St Simon, landed from the fleet, and joined 
Lafayette, then at Williamsburg, with 



8IKOK or YORKTOWN. 



^ 



the design of effectually opposing the 
British, should they attempt to retreat 

Iupon the Southern States. *A British 
fleet from New York, under Admiral 
Graves, made an attempt to relieve 
c Cornwallis, and to intercept the French 
^ fleet bearing the heavy artillery and 

♦ Yorktown, the capital of York County, Vli- 
ginia. Is on the S. fide of York River, aboat •^vea 
miles from its entrance Into Oe Oheiapeake. (See 
Map.) 
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military stores, from Rhode Islaod. A partial action 1T81. 
took place* off the capes, but the French avoided a TTSepTiT 
general battle, and neither party gained any decided 6. wmtu 
adyantage. The object of the Bntish, howerer, was Mtimpni 
defeated '•^JS^ 

33. 'After General Clinton had learned the destina- ^ wrmttM- 
tion of the army of Washington, hoping to draw off a ?**|*S» *{ 
part of his forces, he sent Arnold on a plundering ex- {Jjgf'JS' 
pedition against Connecticut 'Landinff^ at the mouth w^i 
of the river Thames, Arnold proceeded in person ^^F^*' 
against Fort Trumbull, a short distance below New 'jmouae- 
London,* which was evacuated* on his approach. ^^^Srion/^ 
New London was then burned,* and public and pri- 
vate property to a large amount destroyed. 

34. ^In the mean time a party had proceeded against t. atve m 
Fort Griswold, on the east side of the river, which, tSeS^tw» 
after an obstinate resistance, was carried by assault* ^^SSiu!^ 
When Colonel Ledyard, the commander of the fort c sept t 
surrendered his sword, it was immediately plunged 

into his bosom ; and the carnage was continued until 
the greater part of the garrison was killed or wounded. 
*This barbarous inroi^ did not serve the purpose of Jiifyj]^ 
Clinton in checking the advance of Washington against ^jg^gj^ 

Comwallis. om*nnmd1 

35. *In the siere of Yorktown the French were 5.H<n9«Mr« 
posted in front, and on the right of the town, extending ^iSifSlSi, 
from the river above, to the morass in the centre, where '^^'HS^ff 
they were met by the Americans, who extended to the rwiamonj 
river below. <» 'On the evening of the ninth of Octo- mS»!*** 
ber, the batteries were opened against the town, at a •jJJ^^ 
distance of 600 yards ; and so heavy was the fire, that ^^^^^ 
many of the guns of the besieged were soon dismount- ^wuh w%u 
ed, and silenced, and the works in many places de- ^^^^. 
molished. Shells and red hot balb reached the British m!S^« 
ships in the harbor, several of which were burned. ^**^i3o^ 
^On the evening of the 1 1th the besiegers ad- 
vanced to within three hundred yards of the 

Bi'itish lines. 

* JV«w London, In ConnecUcat, is situated on the W. bank of 
the River Thames, three miles (mm its entrance into Long Island 
Bound. Fort Trumbull is sitoaled on a projecting point, about 
a mile below the citv. Fort Oriawold is sitoated opposite Fort 
Trumbull, on an eminence in the town of Groton. (See BCap.) 
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ITSl. 36. 'On the 14th, two redoubts, in advance and on 
Q^j^j^ the left of the besieged, were carried by assault ; the 
LWhatoe- one by an American, and the other by a French de- 
vte^uih^ tachment These were then included in the works of the 
^SmS^ besiegers. On the 1 6th, nearly a hundred pieces of heavy 
^'SulSgif ordiia'^ce were brought to bear on the British works, 
and with such effect that the wails and fortifications 
were beaten down, and almost every gun dismounted. 
t.Qt^ 37. »No ionffer entertaining any hopes of effectual 
tSiSuSfh resistance, on ue evening of the same day Cornwallis 
urumui attempted to retreat by way of Gloucester Point; 
hoping to be able to break through a French detach- 
ment posted in the rear of that place, and, by rapid 
t. Of the marches, to reach New York in safety. 'Frustrated 
^SSSSmf ^^ t^is attempt by a violent storm, which dispersed his 
boats after one division had crossed the river, he was 
reduced to the necessity of a capitulation ; and, on the 
Oct !•. 19th, the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester, containing 
more than seven thousand British soldiers, were sur- 
rendered to the army of Washington, and the shipping 
in the harbor to the fleet of De Grasse. 
«. Oct M. 38. <Five days after the fall of Yorktown, Sir Henry 
JJJJgj^ Clinton appeared' at the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
fff*vi«r with an armament of 7000 men; but learning that 
d0r7^^ Cornwallis had already surrendered, he returned to 
b.Nov.5. ^®^ York. 'The victorious allies separated soon 
f. wfrntiL- <^f ^0 surrender. The Count de Grasse sailed** for 
^JJ2;^^the West Indies; Count Rochambeau cantoned his 
*"S»^ army, during the winter, in Virginia ; and the main 
body of the Americans returned to its former position 
on the Hudson, while a strong detachment under Gen- 
eral St Clair was despatched to the South, to reinforce 
the army of General Greene. 
•. What torn 39. •By the victory over Cornwallis, the whole coun- 
vS$^S(^ try was, m effect, recovered to the Union — ^the British 
tmntvieton/f power was reduced to merely defensive measures — and 
was confined, principally, to the cities of New York, 
Charleston, and Savannah. At the news of so im- 
portant a victory, transports of exultation broke forth, 
\iSoS^' ^^^ triumphal celebrations were held throughout the 
potntmSu Union. ^Washinirton set apart a particular day for 
the performance of divine service m the army ; recom- 
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mending that *all the troops diould engage in it with ty§t* 
serious deportment, and that sensibility of heart whidi "!^?r2i 
the surprising and particular interposition of Proyi- Zmmmdr 
dence in their favor claimed." i. whtdi$a$ 

40. 'Congress, on receiying the official intelligence, ^mSS« 
went in procession to the prindpal church in Phil- 
adelphia, ^^To return thanks to 
Almighty God for the signal suc- 
cess of the American arms," and 
appointed the 13th of December 
as a day of public thanksgiying 
and prayer. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



CLOSE OF THB WAR, AND ADOP- ^ 

TION OP THB CONSTITUTION. 

«SMEBAx exmn. 

1. *When intelligence of the defeat and capture of s. Hmooid 
ComwaUis reached London, the king and ministry tmdl^S$' 
eyinced a determination still to continue the war for SUnSS!^ 
the reduction of the " rebellious colonies ;** but, fortu- ^cSrnwil 
nately, the war had become almost universally un- ^^ 
popular with the British nation. ^From the 12th of z,whatwm 
December to the 4th of March, repeated motions were ^^Smm3^ 
made in the House of Commons for terminating the cmnmonai 
war; and on this latter day* the House resolved, that 1782. 
those who should advise the king to continue the war ••***'***• 
on the continent of North America, should be declared 
enemies of the sovereign and of the country. 

2. On the 20th of March the administration of Lord Btochw. 
North was terminated, and the advocates of peace im- eMnSf^ 
mediately came into power. Early in May, Sir Guy "arSSS^ 
Carleton, who had been appointed to succeed Sir Henry •^JSSSS.S? 
Clinton in the command of all the British forces, arrived ^^f 
at New York, with instructions to promote the wishes 

of Great Britain for an accommodation with the United 
States. In accordance with these views, ofTensive war 
mostly ceased on the part of the British, and Washing- 
ton made no attempts on the posts of the enemy. The 
year 1782 consequently passed without furnishing any 
military operations of importance ; although the hostile 
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1783* array of armies, and occasional skirmishes, still denoted 
the existence of a state of war. 



Nor. 80. 3. iQa the 30th of November, 1782, preliminary 
\iSu«mSL articles of peace were signed at Paris, by, Mr. Oswald, 
^SgiSd'u!* a commissioner on the part of Great Britain, and John 
^ySSow? Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry 
ingyear? Laurens, on the part of the United States. Prelimi- 
nary articles of peace between France and England 
1783. were likewise signed on the 20th of January follow- 
Jan. 90. ing . an^ q^ the 3d of September, of the same year, 
**'*** definitive treaties of peace were signed by the com- 
missioners of England, with those of the United States, 
France, Spain, and Holland. 
%mituwer$ 4. *By the terms of the treaty between Eng^land and 
%/SSSy^ the United States, the independence of the latter was 
^S^^ acknowledged in its fullest extent ; ample boundaries 
^S&ied ^6^6 allowed them, extending north to the great lakes, 
®*«'*' and west to the Mississippi, — embracing a range of ter- 
ritory more extensive man the states, when colonies, 
had claimed ; and an unlimited right of fishing on the 
^dSuufuS' banks of Newfoundland was conceded. •The two 
^'SSf' Floridas, which had long been held* by England, 
a.8uieei763. were restored to Spain. 

Apnuo. 5. On the I9th of April, the eighth anniversary of 
i.wtuutoere the battle of Lexington, a cessation of hostilities was 
^eSmSt proclaimed in the American army ; and on the 3d of 
^viUi^ November, the army was disbanded by general orders 
of congress. Savannah was evacuated by the British 
troops in July, New York in November, and Charles- 
ton in the following month. 

6. 'Notwithstanding all had looked forward with 
hope to the termination of the war, yet the dis- 

„ binding of the American army had presented difficul- 

^"^my?^ ties and dangers, which it required all the wisdom of 
congress and the commander4n-chief to overcome. 
Neither officers nor soldiers had, for a long time, re- 
ceived any pay for their services; and although in 
1780 congress had adopted a resolution promising half 
pay to the officers, on die conclusion of peace, yet the 
state of the finances now rendered the payment impos- 
sible. The disbanding of the army would, therefore, 
throw thousands out of the service, without compen« 
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sation for the past, or substantial provision for the 178S. 
future. 

.7. *In this situation of affairs, it was feared that an ^i^^^J*!^ 
open ipsurrection would break out, and that the army <t/^ ^ohat 
would attempt to do itself the justice which the country **** ***^ 
was slow to grant *In the midst of the excitement, an t. wjuu u 
anonymous address, since ascertained to have been SSrmt^ 
written by Major John Armstronf,— composed with tivw!gH^th» 
great ihgenuity, and recommending an appeal to the •"^^ 
fears of congress, and the people, was circulated* through •• m««ii ii. 
the army ; calling a meeting of the officers, for the pur- 
pose of arranging the proper measures for obtaining re- 
dress. Such was the state of feeling in the army, that 
a war between the civil and the imlitary powers ap- 
peared inevitable. 

8. 'The firmness and prudence of Washington, how- »• F*^^ 
ever, succeeded in averting the danger. Strong in the %$injff 
love and veneration of the people and the army, and wSSm^ 
possessing an almost unbounded influence over lus of- *^^ 
ficers, he succeeded in persuading the latter to disre- 
gard the anonymous call, and to frown upon all dis- 
orderly and illegal proceedings for obtaining redress. 

<In a subsequent meeting, called by Washington him- 4.mMtwm 
self, Greneral Gktes presiding, the officers unanimously tuimequJli 
declared, that ^^ No circumstances of distress or danger SStSVp 
should induce a conduct that might tend to sully the ***' 
reputation and glory which they had acquired at the 
price of their blood, and eight years faithful services," 
and that they still had '^ unshaken confidence in the 
justice of congress and their country.*' 

9. 'Not long after, congress succeeded in making the g^wTrntar- 
proper arrangements for granting the officers, accord- •JJJJfJJSS' 
ing to their request, Rve years full pay, in place of half »y «»»y 
pay for life ; and four months full pay to the army, in 

part payment for past servicer •Their work com- ,. wjtatu 
pleted, — their country independent, — ^the soldiers of the ^^^ 
revolution returned peaceably to their homes ; bearing ^^^" 
with them the public thanks of congress, in the name hometJ 
of their grateful country. , j^^^^ ,^ 

10. 'Washington, having taken leave of his officers ^^JJJfJf* 
and army, repa&ed to Annapolis, where congress was ^t^^ 
then in session ; and there, on the 23d of December, ^^matSc 
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1783. before that aogust body of patriots and sages, and a 
large concourse of spectators, — ^in a simple and affec- 
tionate address, after commending the interests of his 
country to the protection of Heaven, he resign^ his 
commission as commander-in-chief of the Ainerican 
army. 
L Whftu 1 1. 'After an eloquent and affecting reply by Gen- 
HHmnmui eral Mifflin, then iresident of the congress, Washing- 
ton withdrew. He then retired to his residence at 
Mount Vernon,* exchanging the anxious labors of the 
camp, for the quiet industry of a farm, and bearing 
with him the enthusiastic love, esteem, and admiration 
of his countr3rmen. 
8. To what 12. 'Independence and peace being now established, 
^tSntf ^^® public mind, relieved mm the excitement incident 
f^^fSHf to & state of war, was turned to examine the actual 
«^' condition of the country. In addition to a foreign 
debt of eight millions of dollars, a domestic debt of 
more than thirty millions, due to American citizens, 
and, principally, to the officers and soldiers of the rev- 
olution, was strongly urged upon congress for pa3n3ient. 
iMwSgnm *^^* ^y ^® articles of confeaeration congress had not 
'Suds'? ^^ po^^f to discharge debts incurred by the war ; it 
could merely recommend to the individual states to 
raise money for that purpose. 
4. '^wjjj^ 13. *The states were therefore called upon for funds 
§tSS^iMiud to discharge, in the first place, the arrears of pay due 
^.m^lrt- ^^ ^® solmers of the revolution. 'The states listened 
^«^tf^^ to these caUs with respect, but their situation was em- 
barrassing ;— each had its local debts to provide for, 
and its domestic government to support, — ^the country 
had been drained of its wealth, and taxes could not l>e 
collected ; and, besides, congress had no binding power 
t. wfmt to compel the states to obedience. *Some of the states 
ijjjjjjjj^ attempted, by heavy taxes upon the people, to sup- 
5»^g|j5 port tneir credit, and satisfy their creditors, m Massa- 
chusetts, an insurrection was the consequence, and an 
armed force of several thousand men was necessary to 
a. In 1T87. suppress it» 

* Mount r«nMm in Virgliiia, tlie fMnner resldenee of Washington, It on the W. bank 
of the Potomac, six miles below Alexandria. It eontains the mansion and the tomb of 
tlic Father of his eonntiry, and many a eitlnen and traveller have nade a |" ' 
this haUowed spot. 
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' 14. »With evils continually increasing, the neces- 1T8«. 
sity of a closer union of the states, and of an efficient ^wwITIi^ 
general government, became more and more apparent, ^^fl^ 
*A convention of commissioners from six states, held rivhat con- 
at Annapolis, in September, 1786, for the purpose of /SJi'J'* J** 
establishmg a better S3rstem of commercial regulations, '**{^* ^ 
led to a proposition for revising the articles of confed- 
eration. Accordingly, a conventioa of delegates, from | j^j 
all the states, except Rhode Island, met* at Philadel- «. Mar. 
phia for this purpose in 1787. 'Finding the articles s. muuf 
of confederation exceedingly defective as a form of SlS>mt!S% 



government, the convention rejected their former pur- ^^ pf^^^, 
pose of revising them, and proceeded to the consider- •*/^*" 
ation of a new constitution. — <In July of this year, 9ii,¥nmtnew 
large extent of territory north oi the Ohio River was ?SSSS 
formed into a territonal government by the general <««^y' 
congress, and called the Northwestern Territory.* 

15. * After four months' deliberation a constitution Lseptir. 
was agreed* on, which, after being presented to con- UJ[^J!^ 
gress, was submitted to conventions of the people in ntwamMi^ 
3ie several states for their ratification. Previous to, ^tSrutadop- 
and during the year 1788, majorities of the people in /i^l 
eleven of the states adopted the constitution, although 

not without strong opposition ; as many believed that 
the extensive powers, which the new government ^ve 
to the rulers, would be dangerous to the liberties of the 
people. 

16. •The supporters of the constitution, who advo- ^.wfmpttr- 
cated a union of the several states under a strong gov- nowSSei 
emment, were denominated FederalisUj and their op- 
posers anti-Federalists. ^Provision having been made eLS^of 
for the election of officers under the new government, mSSSZ^r 
Greorge Washington was unanimously elected* Presi- ^^SimSJST 
dent of the United States for the term of four years, e. voi^ 
and John Adams Vice-president AjMit. 

* The AVrOwMtem TerriUtf then embfaced the pvetent statet of Ohto, Indiana, 
nUnois, Mtohigan, and Wisconsin Terriloiy. 8m chart, |i. 10^ for the eeveral changes 
since made in tiw N.W. Tenitorjr. 
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PART IV. 

THE UNITED STATES, 

FBOH THE OBOANIZATIOir OF 
THS OOYS&NMSNT UNDBR 
THB FEDERAL OOITBTITUTIOiry 
IH lT89y TO THE TEAS 1868. 

CHAPTER L 

WA8HINGT0]SP8 ADMINISTBATIOH, 

tBOX APUL 80, 1788, TO MAMoa 4, 1797. WAomroiOH; 

L iQn the 30th of April, 1789, Washington ap- irSO. 
peared before congress, then assembled in the city of ij^j^g^and 
New York, and taking the oath of office required by J^^SSmh 
the constitution, was proclaimed President of the Uni- enter u^ 
ted States.* *In an impressive address to both houses qfiruidena 
of congress, he expressed his distrust in his own quali- ^JJJ^gJJl 
fications for the important office to which the partiality J^f^^jJ^ 
of his country had called him,— offered his "• supplica- oecnumi 
tions to that Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse, and presides in the councils of nations," that He 
would '^ consecrate to the liberties and happiness of 
the people of the United States a government mstituted 
by themselves," — and that He would enable all " em- 
ployed in its administration, to execute, with success, 
the functions allotted to their charge." 

2. 'Adhering to the principles upon which he had s. to what 
acted while commander-in-chief, h^ now likewise de- Sdlu^ISi 
clined all pecuniary compensation for his presidential '^atdhi 
duties, and closed by requesting congress to accompany ^^j 
him, in humble supplication, to the benign Parent of 
the human race, for the divine blessing on all those 
measures upon which the success of the government 



* Washington was inangnrated In the sallerv of the old City Hall, wUeh stood on 
the site of the present Custom House, in Wall Street 
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1T80. depended. ^Immediately after the address, both houses 

1. whati* ^^ congress, with the president, attended divine service; 

^^J^ ^^^ with this public acknowledirment of a Supreme 

iffhieh the Bemg as the ruler of the universe, and controller of 

emmentwaa human actions and human destiny, the government 

*'"'*''**~^ under the new constitution was conmienced. 

scpt^ 3. •The legislature, duringf its first session,** was 

s. In wfiai principally occupied in providing revenues for the long 

fiSiS^Jte- exhausted treasury ; in organizing the executive de- 

n!iVi»%t partments; in establishing a judiciary ; and in framing 

•emumJ amendments to the constitution. »For providing a 

^iteSSra revenue, duties were levied on the tonnage of vessels, 

ySrySS?* ^"^ likewise on foreign goods imported into the Uni- 

mSe^cSS ^^ States. For the purpose of encouraging American 

SliTSSSr^ shipjjing, these duties were made unequal ; being the 

teantMp' heaviest on the tonnage of foreign vessels, and on goods 

' introduced by them. 

\l^^^ 4. *To aid the president in the management of the 

verse»t^ afiairs of government, thr^e executive departments were 

'^Ktwrt- established, — styled department of foreign affairs, or of 

*^' state ; department of the treasury, and department of 

B.whatdu- war; with a secretary at the head of each. 'The 

^SrSS^the ^^^^ 0^ these departments had special duties assigned 

J^Sd^M- ^^^ J ^^^ *^®y were likewise to constitute a council, 

fnau»i which might be consulted by the president, whenever 

he thought proper, on subjects relating to the duties of 

•. iwtoAoi their omcea •The power of removing from office the 

^SnSSir heads of these departments, was, after much discussion, 

1. What op- ^®ft with the president alone. 'Thomas Jefferson was 

t^iSISf/ appointed secretary of state, Hamilton of the treasury, 

and Knox of the war department 

%.vn>atia 5. 'A national judiciary was also established during 

^Su,S^aju- t^is session of congress ; consisting of a supreme court, 

^^f^Sli^ having one chief justice, and several associate judges ; 

mentii^ute and circuit and district courts, which have jurisdiction 

tfon? over certain cases specified in the constitution. John 

Jay was appointed chief justice of the United States, 

and Edmund Randolph attorney-general. Several 

* A Se**i0n oTCoDfress Is one sitting, or the time daring which the legislature meets 
daily for bnslness. Congress has bat one session annaaiiy ; bat as the existence of each 
congress continnes daring two years, each congress has two sessions. Thas we speak 
of the 1st session of the aoth congress ;— the 3d session of the 35th congress. 4bC. 
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amendments lo the constitution were 'proposed by con- ITSP* 
gress, ten of which were subsequently ratified by the 
constitutional majority of the states. *In November ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
North Carolina adopted the constitution, and Rhode 
Island in the May following, thus completing the num- 
ber of the thirteen original states. 

6. ^Early in the second session, the secretary of the 1790. 
treasury brought forward,* at the request of congress, a •• ^^*^ 
plan for maintaining the public credit He proposed, ikufHmm 
as a measure of sound policy and substantial justice, ^m^ 
that the general government should assume, not only 'uHaSZi' 
the pubhc foreign and domestic debt, amounting to 

more than fifty-four millions of dollars, but likewise 
the debts of the states, contracted during the war, and 
estimated at twenty-five millions. 

7. 'Provision was made for the payment of the for- s. wtuuvm 
eign debt without opposition ; but respecting the as- ^f!!*^j 
sumption of the state debts, and also the full payment 

of the domestic debt, — in other words, the redemption 
of the public securities, then, in a great measure, in 
the hands of speculators who had purchased them for 
a small part of their nominal value, much division pre- 
vailed in congress ; but the plan of the secretary was 
finally adopted. 

8. ^During this year a law was passed, fixing the i.whatwm 
seat of government, for ten years, at Philadelphia; and uSSttoa 
afterwards, permanently, at a place to be selected on SS'Sf^ 
the Potomac. 'In 1790, the "Territory south west of the ^rnmmui 
Ohio,'* embracing the present Tennessee, was formed iuSm^ 
into a territorial government. wS^Mnud 

9. •During the same year, an Indian war broke out *?^^ 
on the northwestern frontiers; and pacific arrange- ' count i» 
ments having been attempted in vain, an expedition, "iSSanxi^ 
under Grenenil Harmar, was sent into the Indian coun- ^iSS!^' 
try, to reduce the hostile tribes to submission. Many >**«^**'*' 
of the Indian towns were burned, and a large quantity 

of corn destroyed ; but in two battles," near the con- b. otLir 
fluence of the rivers St. Mary*s* and St. Joseph's in In- "" ' "" 
diana, between successive detachments of the army 



andsa. 



* The St. Marfa from the S. and St. Joseph's from the N. unite at Fort Wayne, hi 
the NJB. part of Indiana, and form the .¥aitiiie«, which flows into the west end of Lake 
Erie 
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1790* and the Indians, the former were defeated with con- 
siderable loss. 



179.1. 10. *EarIy in 1791, in accordance with a plan pro- 
taS^thi V^^^^ ^y ^^® secretary of the treasury, an act was 
ettaiiwi- passed by congress, for the establishment of a national 



'Jw^ojjf tank, called the Bank of the United States; but not 
without the most strenuous opposition ; on the ground, 
principally, that congress had no constitutional right to 
charter such an institution. 

a. Feb. 18. 11. •During the same year, Vermont,* the last set- 
ir^JSiJSi tied of the New England States, adopted the constitu- 
o/vermontj tiou, and was admitteid* into the Union. The territory 

of this state had been claimed both by New York and 
New Hampshire; — each had made grants of land 
within its limits ; but in 1777 the people met in con- 
vention, and proclaimed Vermont, or New ConnectictUj^ 
an independent state. Owing to the objections of 
New York, it was not admitted into the confederacy : 
nor was the opposition of New York withdrawn until 
1789, when Vermont agreed to purchase the claims of 
New York to territory and jurisdiction by the payment 
of 30,000 dollars. 
^^JSg^ 12. 'After the defeat of General Harmar in 1790. 
^«^^^ another expedition, with additional forces, was planned 
Hortjjrin agaiust the Indians, and the command given to Gen- 
eral St. Clair, then governor of the Northwestern 

b. Sept and Territory. <In the fall of 1791, the forces of St Clair, 
A ^1l numbering about 2000 men, marched*^ from Fort 
^o^j^ Washmglonj northward, about eighty miles, into the 
ion Mid tie Indian country, where, on the 4th of November, they 
GMtSfist. were surprised in camp,| and defeated with great 

^''"^* slaughter. Out of 1400 men engaged in the iMittle, 
nearly 600 were killed. Had not the victorious In- 

* VERMONT, one of the Eaeteni or New England States, contains an area of abont 
8000 square miles. It is a hilly country, and is traversed throughout nearly iu whole 
leiurth by the Green Monntaiiu, the lotUest points of which are a lltUe more than 4000 
fi-el high. The best lands in the state are V^. of the mountains, near Lake Champlaln ; 
but the soil generally, throughout the state, is better adapted to graabig than to tillage. 
The first settlement in the state was at Fort Dummer, now Brattleboro*. A fort was 
erected here lu 1723, and a settiement commenced in the following year. 

t FifH WoMkingUiK was on the site of the present Cincinnati, situated on the N. side 
of the Ohio River, near the S.W. extremity of the state of Ohio. The city is near the 
eastern extremity of a jrieasant valley about tH'eive miles in circumference. 

X The camp of St. Clair was in the western part of Ohio, at the N.W. ancle of Dark 
Oounty. Fbrt Recovery was aften^'ards built there. Dark County received its i 
ftom Colonel Dark, an officer in St. Ciair*s army. 
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dians been called from the pursuit to the abandoned 1701. 

camp in quest of plunder, it is probable that nearly the 

whole army would have perished. 

13. 'On the 1st of June, 1792, Kentucky,* which 1792. 
had been previously claimed by Virginia, was admit- i.^wggiy 
ted into the Union as a state. The first settlement in ^th!^% 
the state was made by Daniel Boone and others, at a £S!S^j 
place called Boone8boro',t in the year 1775. During 

the early part of the revolution, the few inhabitants 
suffered severely from the Indians, who were incited 
by agents of the British government; but in 1779 
General Clarke, as before mentioned,* overcame the •.SMp.at. 
Indians, and laid waste their villages ; afier which, the 
inhabitants enjoyed greater security, and the settle- 
ments were gradually extended. i.what 

14. *In the autumn of 1792 General Washington leetUMwm 
was again elected president of the United States, and '^f' 
John Adams vice-president. •At this time the revolu- »• 'P^L- 
tion m France was progressing, and early in 1793 flmg/gjg 
news arrived in the United States of the declaration of tUVXSS^ 
war by France against England and Holland. *About 1793. 
the same time Mr. Genet arrived*' in the United States, **• ?^^ 
as minister of the French republic, where he was midqfMr. 
warmly received by the people, who remembered with ^rXe'p-at- 
gratitude the aid which France had rendered them in *j!S^^JiS 
their struggle for independence, and who now cher- *»'^~'^' 
ished the flattering expectation that the French nation 

was about to enjoy the same blessings of liberty and 
self-govemmen t 

15. •Flattered by his reception, and relying on the 5. wjuu 
partiality manifested towards the French nation, Mr. ^SXSudSi 
Grenet assumed the authority of fitting out privateers in ^^JJS* 
the ports of the United States, to cruise against the ves- *^2JL 
sels of nations hostile to France ; and likewise attempt- SSSSi 
ed to set on foot expeditions against the Spanish settle- 

• KENTUCKY, one of the Western States, contains an area of atxmt 43,000 square 
miles. The country in the western parts of the state is hiily and monntainoas. A nar- 
row tract along the Ohio River, through the whoie length of the state, is hilly and bro- 
ken, bat has a good soil. Between this tract and Greene River is a fertile region, fre- 
quently denominated the garden of the state. The countryin the S.W. part of the 
state, between Greene and Cumberland Rivers, is called **The Barrens,** although it 
proves to be excellent grain land. _ ^ 

t Socnetbarg* is on the 8. side of Kentucky River, about eighteen miles 8.^ ftom Lex* 
Ington. 

13 
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ITM* ments in Florida and on the Mississippi, although the 
"TltoyX" president had previously issued* a proclamation, de- 
claring it to be the duty and interest of the United 
States to preserve the most strict neutrality towards the 
contending powers in Europe. 
I. wjiyitd 16. 'As Mr. Genet persisted in his endeavors, in 
iSimlMt opposition to the efforts and remonstrances of the pres- 
tiSlwh!uU ident, and likewise endeavored to excite discord and 
!S^2I^ distrust between the American people and their gov- 
h. Joijr. ernment, the president requested^ his recall ; and in 
the following year his place was supplied by Mr. Fau- 
BoimoSd. chet,« who was instructed to assure the American gov- 
^^»^^ ernment that France disapproved the conduct of his 
predecessor. 
i.8Mp.m 17. "After the defeat of St Clair in 1791,* General 
'I^ Wayne was appointed to carry on the Indian war. In 



tSU^tHf. the autumn of 1793 he buih Fort Recovery near the 

%u^%. ^^^^^ on which St Clair had been defeated, where 

^miy*' ^® passed the winter. In the following summer he 

1794. advanced still farther into the Indian country, and 

built Fort Defiance;* whence he moved down the 

•. N. p. 187. Maumee,* and, on the 20th of August, at the head of 

^■»- *•• about 3000 men, met the Indians near the rapids,t 

completely routed them, and laid waste their country. 

^.^j^ 18. 'An act, passed in 1791, imposing duties on do- 

anmfrom mestic distilled spirits, the first attempt at obtaining a 

***^'^' revenue from internal taxes, had, from the beginning, 

been highly unpopular in many parts of the country, 

and especially with the anti-federal or democratic party. 

During this year, the attempts to enforce the act led to 

open defiance of the laws, in the western counties of 

^iSCm^ Pennsylvania. After two inefiectual proclamations' 

by the president, the display of a large military force 

was necessary in order to quell the insurgents. 

t^X, 19. *Since the peace of 1783, between Great Britain 

ffSSSSS^ *n^ the United States, each party had made frequent 

BrUi^a^ complaints that the other had violated the stipulations 

8uui$7 contained in the treaty. »The former was accused of 

* Wyn DdUaus was iltaatod at the conflaence of the River An Glalxe with the Mas 
Bee, in the N.W. part of Ohio, and at the S.B. extremity of Williams Coontv. 

t The rapids of the Maumee are nboat eighteen miles ftom the neoth or the river 
The British then occupied Fort Mamnee, at the rapids, on the N. side of the rlrer, a 
•iMTt dkHaaee alMve which, in the present town of ireyiM^/Cs/d, the battle was foiifht. 
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haying carried awa^r negroes at the close of the war, 1T94* 
of making illegal seizures of American property at sea, "Z^^wIm 
and of retaining possession of the military posts on the 'J^**^ 
western frontiers. *The latter was accused of prevent- •««' 
ing the loyalists from regaining possession of their ''X/^* 
estates, and British subjects firom recoverinc^ debts con* 
tracted before the commencement of hostuities. *To t-vnuun- 
sach an extent had the complaints been carried, that, j^mTT 
by many, another war between the two countries was 
thought to be inevitable. 

20. *For the purpose of adjusting the difficulties, and \iuSw» 
preventing a war, if possible, Mr. Jay was sent to 
England ; where he succeeded in concluding* a treaty, "^^? 
which, early in the foUowinir year, was laid before the «. nw. la. 
senate for ratification. ^Aner a long debate, and a 1795. 
violent opposition by the democratic party, and the \J[^J!^ 
friends of France throughout the country, the treaty ratu^uton 
was ratified^ by the senate, and signed by the president. ty.andwM 
By the terms of the treaty, the western posts were to 1!£^/ 
be surrendered* to the United States; compensation »».Jw>^ 
was to be made for illegal captures of American prop- 
erty ; and the United States were to secure to British 
creditors the proper means of collecting debts, which 

had been contracted before the war of the revolution. 

21. •During the same year, a treaty was concluded* «• ^^*- 
at Fort Greenville,t with the western Indians; by. i«<trrtS 
which the various tribes ceded to the United States a 'aSSSJhu 
large tract of country in the vicinity of Detroit, and '^iSef^ 
west of Ohio. 'In October, a treaty was concluded •. qtca* 
with Spain ; by which the boundaries between the '^^^Jf?* 
Spanish possessions of Louisiana and Florida, and the 
United States, were settled ; the right of navigating 

the Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, was se- 
cured to the United States ; and New Orleans^ was 
granted to them, as a place of deposit, for ten years. 

* The British retained posMMion of fifichifan, by yiciMXTT or hbw ofti.BANi. 
means of their post at Detroit, nntil 179S. ■■ 

t Fbrt Ore«n»ilU was built by General Wayne in | 
1793, on a western branch of the Miami, and on the ' 
site of the present town of Greenville, the capital of 
Darlc Ck>anty, Ohio. Ftrt Jeferstn was six miles 
S.W. of it, and FTort Recovery twenty-two miles N.E. 

t Jfew Orleans,, now the capital of the state of 
Louisiana, is on the E. bank of the Mississippi River, 
105 miles from its mouth, by the river's course. It 
was first seUled by the French in 1717. The level 
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1T05« 22. 'Peace was also established* with Algiers ; and 
•.N0V.S8. American captives were redeemed by the payment of 
1. Qff^ an annual tribute to the dey, in accordance with the 
^SSiiouh long established practice of European nations *Ia 
^me' June, 1796, the " Territory southwest of the Ohio" was 
%whiuoe' ^^^^ ^°to ^^ independent state, by the name of Ten- 
.««jj* <» nessee,* and admitted into the Union, 
t whatu 23. 'As the second term of Washington's adminis* 
wSi^ tration would expire in the spring of 1797, Washins^toa 
rSniJSm pre^ouslv made known his intention to retire from 
^[f^ifSi^ public life. His farewell address,* on that occasion, to 
oidremi the people of the United States, abounds with maxims 
b. Sept q£ ^g highest political importance, and sentiments of 
4. OnJUtrt- ^0 warmest affection for his country. On the retire- 
^ fSSSwia ni©i*t of the man on whom alone the people could unite, 
**»' the two great parties in the United States brought for- 
ward their prominent leaders for the executive office 
of the nation, 
s. What i9 24. •The federalists,, dreading the influence of French 
wi&pui sentiments and principles, — attached to the s^rstem of 
flT/^ftjo measures pursued by Washington, and desiring its 
continuance in his successor, made the most active ef- 
forts to elect John Adams ; while the republicans, be- 
lieving their opponents too much devoted to the British 
nation, and to JBritish institutions, made equal exertions 
t. mmtiotmP elect Thomas Jefferson. •The result was the elec- 
aieSMoni ^^^^ ^^ ^^' Adams as president, and Mr. Jefferson as 
vice-president. The inauguration of the former took 
place on the 4th of March, 17^7. 

of the city It ftvim three to nine feet heUw the level of the river, at the highest water. 
To protect it firom inundation, an embankment, called the Levu, has been raised oa 
the Dotder of the river, extending ftom forty-three miles below the city, to 190 miles 
above it. (See Map, pievioos pafe.) 

* TENNESSEE, one of the Western States, contains an area of abont 43,000 square 
miles. The Cumberland Mountains, crossing the state in the direction of NJS. and 
8.W., divide it into two parts, called East Tennessee and West Tennessee. The western 
part of the state has a black, rich soil : in the eastern part the valleys only are fertile. 
The flnt settlement in Tennessee was made at Fort London (see Note, p. 193) in 1757. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ADAMS'S ADMINISTBATION, 

VMOf KABCH 4, 1T9T, *0 MABOB 4, 18QL 

1. 'During the administration 
of Washington, the condition of 
the country had been gradually 
improving. A sound credit had 
been established, funds had been 

provided for the gradual payment *omr adaxs. 

of the national debt, treaties had been concluded with iy9y» 
the western Indian tribes, and with ihigland, Spain, hwhtdHad 
and the Barbary powers, and the agricultural and ^SmTUt 
commercial wealth of the nation had increased beyond ^^?& 
all former example. "But, in the mean time, difficul- "^tSST" 
ties with France had arisen, which threatened to in- s. what 4^ 
volve the country in another war. ^•^aST 

2. *On the breaking out of the war between France t. how4u 
and England, consequent upon the French revolution, ^l^SSr? 
the anti-federal or republican party warmly espoused foffliSim 
the cause of the French ; while the government, then ^ISSiSi* 
in the hands of the federal party, in its attempts to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality towards the contending powers, 

was charged with an undue partiality for England. 
*The French ministers, who succeeded Mr. Genet. 4. wfua u 
finding themselves, like their predecessor, supported "^J^J^ 
by a numerous party attached to their nation, began JjJ^yJ^ 
to remonstrate with fiie government, and to urge upon mkUMnt 
it the adoption of measures more favorable to France. 

3. 'The French Directory, failing in these measures, s.whatwm 
and highly displeased on account of the treaty recently ^^j^i S? 
concluded between England and the United States, reaorw^ 
adopted regulations higUv injurious to American com- 
merce ; and even authonzed, in certain cases, the cap- 
ture and confiscation of American vessels and their 
cargoes. •They likewise refused to receive the Amer- c. hou> torn 
ican minister, Mr. Pinckney, until their demands mfiSSur 
against the United States should be complied with. *''*"•*' 
Mr. Pinckney was afterwards obliged, by a written ^JJgj 
mandate, to quit the territories of the French republic, thtfrmi- 

4. ^In this state of afiairs, the president, by procla- ^"nST.^ 
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1797* mation, conrened congress on the 15th of June ; and. 

in a firm and dignified speech, stated the unprovoked 

1. wkatMA- outrages of the French government ^ Advances were 

•■J3i ttf* again made, however, for securing a reconciliation ; 

••J*»i**" *^^ ^^^ ^^ purpose, three envoys, at die head of whom 

«<«»' was Mr. Pinckney, were sent to France. 
iL whaiwmt' 5. *But these, also, the Directory refused to receive ; 
^m^lS^ although they were met hy certain unofficial agents 
^' of the French minister, who explicitly demanded a 
large sum of money before any negotiation could be 
opened. To this insulting demand a decided negative 
was given. Two of the envoys, who were federalists, 
were finally ordered to leave France ; while the third, 
who was a republican, was permitted to remain. 
1798. 6. 'These events excited general indignation in the 
^^USS United States ; and vigorous measures were immedi- 
XSSSr!^ **®^y adopted* by congress, for putting the country in 
nSfyjmSt * pw>P®r state oi* defence, preparatory to an expected 
M warf war. Provision was made for raising a small standing 
t.iaifojr. army, the command of which was ffiven*> to General 
b. Job. Washington, who cordially approved the measures of 
the government A naval armament was decided upon, 
captures of French vessels were authorized, and all 
treaties with France were declared void. 
4. HwM 7. *The land forces, however, were not called into 
JSiHSS. acUon ; and after a f^ encoaateis at 8^ in which an 
^SSumSh American armed schooner was decoyed into thepower 
•JJJJJg* of the enemy, and a French frigate captured, the French 
•Jg{^ Directory made overtures of peace. The president. 
• 1799. therefore, appointed* ministers, who were authorized 
to proceed to France, and settle, by treaty, the difficul- 
ties between the two countries, 
s. whatu 8. * Washington did not live to witness a restoration 
'^SaX^ of peace. After a short illness, of only a few hours, 
^^on?^ he died at his residence at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, 
Dee. M. on the 14th of December, at the age of sixty-eigh 
tiJejSS years. •When intelligence of this event reached Phil 
VSSinfit ^dclp^i^ congress, then in session, immediately ad- 
fegjrmee adjourned. On assembling the next day, the house of 
representatives resolved, ''That the speaker's chair 
should be shrouded in black, that the members should 
wear black during the session, and that a joint corn- 
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mittee, from the senate and the house, should he ap- 17M« 
pointed to devise the most suitable manner of paying — ^— • 
honor to the memory of the man first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen." 

9. *In accordance with the report of the committee, hinwfmi 
and the unanimous resolves of congress, a funeral pro- nSdidoSlC 
cession moved from the legislative hall to the German SH^JSi 
Lutheran church, where an impressive and eloquent ^^^iS 
oration was delivered by General Lee, a representative ******"' 
from Virginia. The people of the United States were 
recommended to wear crape on the left arm, for thirty 

da3rs. This recommendation was complied with, and 
a whole nation appeared in mourning. In every part 
of the republic, nineral orations were delivered ; and 
the best talents of the nation were devoted to an ex- 
pression of the nation's grief 

10. * Washington was above the common size; his %.Dmertu 
frame was robust^ and his constitution vigorous, and i^JS^SSi! 
capable of endunng great fatigue. His person was JlS^SSSfio' 
fine ; his deportment easy, erect, and noble ; exhibit- %J,J5Jj^ 
ing a natural dignity, unmingled with haughtiness, 

and conveying the idea of great strength, united with 
manly gracefulness. His manners were rather re- 
served than free; he was humane, benevolent, and 
conciliatory ; his temper was highly sensitive by na- 
ture, yet it never interfered with the coolness of his 
judgment, nor with that prudence which was the 
strongest feature in his character. His mind was 
great and powerful, and though slow in its operations, 
was sure in its conclusions. He devoted a long life to 
the welfare of his country ; and while true greatness 
commands respect, and the love (d liberty remains on 
the earth, the memory of Washington will be held in 
veneration. 

11. 'During the summer of 1800, the seat of ^ov- 1800. 
ernment was removed from Philadelphia to Washmg- l^^J^ 
ton, in the District of Columbia.* During the same ^^^ 
year the territory between the western boundary of um? 
Georgia and the Mississippi River, then claimed by 

* The District of Oolwribia was originally a tract of country ten miles sqiure, on both 
•ides of Jthe Potomac river, about 120 miles from its mouth, by fhe rivers course. In 
1790 it was ceded to the United States by Yirfrinift and ICarylandt for the r irpoee of bl- 
ooming the seftt of goTemment It Ineluded the dties of Wathingtoo, Alexunlria, MaA 
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1800. Georgia, and called the Georgia western territory^ 

was erected into a distinct government, and called the 

Mississippi Territory. Two years later, Georgia ceded 

to the United States all her claims to lands within those 

a.8eptio. limits. *In September,* a treaty was concluded at 

IJdS^the P^™j between the French gctvemment, then in the 

treaty wwi hands of Bonaparte, and the United States; by which 

France ^^^ difficulties between the two countries were happily 

terminated, 
a. Of the 12. *As the term of Mr. Adams's administration drew 
^ue!^ towards its close, each of the great parties in the coun- 
^Smc ^ try made the most strenuous efforts, — ^the one to retain, 
^iSlSglr^ and the other to acquire the direction of the govern- 
««»' ment 'Mr. Adams Kad been elected by the predom- 
fii^Sar- inance of federal principles, but many things in his 
yj^ administration had tended to render the party to which 
i^'y' he was attached unpopular with a majority of the 
nation. 
A.wmxoer* 13. *The people, ardently attached to liberty, had 
pofSSS viewed with a jealous eye those measures of the gov- 
^cSnuSS? crnment which evinced a coldness towards the French 
revolution, and a partiality for England ; because they 
believed that the spirit of liberty was here contending 
against the tyranny of despotism. The act for raising 
a standing arrny, ever a ready instrument of oppression 
in the hands oi kings, together with the system of di- 
rect taxation by internal duties, had been vigorously 
opposed by the democratic party ; while the Alien and 
Sedition laws increased the popular ferment to a degree 
hitherto unparalleled. 
LSStrSf 14. *The "alien law," authorized the president to 
MtdV^Sn ^^^^^ ^^y foreigner, whom he should judge dangerous 
laiM. to the peace and safety of the United States, to depart but 
PI8TRICT or coLPMBiiu of thc countTy, upon penalty of imprison- 
ment. The " sedition law," designed to pun- 
ish the abuse of speech and of the press, im- 



Georgetown. Wasbinotoii Citt stands on a point ot 
land between the Potomac River and a stream called the 
Eastern Branch. The Capitol, probably the finest senate 
bouse in the world, the cost of which has exceeded two 
millions of dollars, stands on an eminence in the eastera 
part of the citj. In 1846 that portion of the District wea 
of the Potomac was ceded back to Virginia. (See Map.) 
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posed a heavy fine and imprisonment for '* anj false, IMP* 
scandalous, and malicibus writing against the gorem- — — ^ 
ment of the United States, or either house of congress, 
or the president." 'These laws were deemed, by the hHommtn 
democrats, highly tyrannical ; and their unpopularity ^ISSJSdL 
contributed greatly to the oyerthrow of Uie federal S!2^ 
party. ^•'^ 

15. In the coming election, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. ^;«^7 
Burr were brought forward as the candidates of the ^ggg^ 
democratic party, and Mr. Adams and Mr. Pinckney Mo»tf ' 
by the federalists. Jefferson and Burr received an 
equal number of votes ; and as the constitution pro- 
vided that the person having the greatest number 
should be president, it became the duty of the house 
of representatives, voting by states, to decide be- 
tween the two. After thirty ^ve 
ballotings, the dioice fell upon Mr. 
Jefferson. Mr. Burr, being then 
the second on the list, was conse- 
quently declared to be elected 
vice-president 



CHAPTER III. 

JEFFEBSON'S ADMIKISTBATION, 

WaOM. XASOB i, 1801, 10 XABCB 4, 180QL 



1. "On the accession of Mr. Jefferson to the pred- J)^^^ 
dency, the principal offices of government wete trans- JbuouSi 
ferred to the republican party. The system of internal fSSS^Jifr. 
duties was abolished, and several unpopular laws, pass- i^?^J^ 
ed during the previous administration, were repealbd. •^^^g* 

2. *rn 1802, Ohio,* which had previously formed a tiuh ^3U 
part of the Northwestern Territory, was erected into a **Sifl£J?*" 

* OHIO, the iMMTtheasteni of the Western States, contains an area of about 40,001 
square miles The interior of the state, and the rx>aatry tmrdeiing on Lake Erie, are 
ceneraliy level, and in some plaees marshy. The country bordering on the Ohio lliTtt 
is i^nerally hilly, but not mountainous. The most extensive tracts of rich and level 
lands in the state, border on the Sciota, and the Great and Uttle Miami. On the 7th of 
April, 1788, a company of forty-seven individuals landed at the spot where Marietta 
BOW stands, and there commenced the first settlement in Ohio. 

13* 
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19M* State,* and admitted into the Union. During the same 

^coortita. y^^i ^® Spanish gorernor of liouisiana, in violation 

^N^aS^ of a recent treaty,^ closed* the port of New Orleans 

ber. against the United States. This caused great excite- 

ili^iTSk'^ ment, and a proposition was made in congress, to take 

'■•JJ^ possession of all Louisiana. 

I. By what 3- '-^ more pacific course, however, was adopted. 
•JJJSjP^ In 1800, Louisiana had been secredy ceded to France; 
^^l^ and a negotiation was now c^ned with the latter 

1 803 V^^^h which resulted in the purchase' of Louisiana for 

d. April N. fifteen millions of dollars. In December,* 1803, pos- 

e. Doe. «. session was taken by the United States. *That por- 
V^SuSd ^^^ ^^ ^® territory embracing the present state of 
mdnmud? Louisiana, was called the " Territory of Orleans ;" and 

the other part, the ^Dist of Louisiana," embracing a 

larfi^e tract of country extending westward to Mexico 

and the Pacific Ocean. 

cLiShr^ 4. 'Since 1801 war had existed' between the United 

Bjjhaw. States and Tripob*. one of the piratical Barbary powers. 

*i8oi. In 1803, Commodore Preble was sent into me Medi- 

JUSl^ terranean, and after humbling the emperor of Morocco, 

vS'^wSik ^P^^^^ before Tripoli with most of his si^uadron. 

TrS^ui The firigate Philadelphia, under Captain Bainbridge, ' 

being sent into the harbor to reconnoitre, struck upon 
c- oj^n* a rock, and was obliged to surrender' to the Tripoli- 
tans. The ofiicers were considered prisoners of war, 
but the crew were treated as slaves. .This capture 
caused great exultation with the enemy ; but a daring 
exploit of lieutenant, afterwards Commodpre Decatur, 
somewhat humbled the pride which they felt in this 
accession to their navy. 
1804. 6. *Early in February*, of the following year, Liea- 
h. Feb. t. tenant Decatur; under the cover of evening, entered 
*' wSt^ the harbor of Tripoli in a small schooner, having on 
V^^ board but seventy-six men, with the design of destroy- 
JiEl*^ ing the Philadelphia, which was then moored near the 
castle, with a strong Tripolitan crew. By the aid of 
his pilot, who understood the Tripolitan langnagtt, De- 
catur succeeded in bringing his vessel in contact with 
the Philadelphia ; when he and his followers leaped 
on board, and, in a few minutes, killed twenty of the . 
Tripolitans, and drove the rest into the sea. 
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6. Under a heavy cannonade from the surrounding 1804* 
yessels and batteries, the Philadelphia was set on fire, 

and not abandoned until thoroughly wrapped in flames; 
when Decatur and his gallant crew succeeded in get- 
ting out o[ the harbor, without the loss of a single man. 
■During the month ot August, Tripoli was repeatedly i. omtums 
bombarded by the American squadron under Commo- 'if^SStSS 
dore Preble, and a severe action occurred* with the ^^*^\S^ 
Tripolitan gun-boats, which resulted in the capture of a. avi. t. 
several, with little loss to the Americans. 

7. «In July, 1804, occurred the death of General ^ i^^^ ^ 
Hamilton, who fell in a duel fought with Colonel Burr. •^SJ^ 
vice-president of the United States. Colonel Burr haa Bmummt 
lost the favor of the republican party, and being pro- 
posed for the office of governor of^New Yorl^ was 
supported by many of the federalists, but was openly 
opposed by Hamilton, who considered him an unprin- 
cipled politician. A dilute arose, and a fatal iiuel^ b.j«iriL 
was the result* »In the fell of 1804, Jefierson was ^^J^ 
re-elected president George Clinton, of New York, uni 
was chosen vice-president 

8. *At the time of Commodore Preble's expedition i^S^vL 
to the Mediterranean, Hamet, the legitimate sovereign •^iSSS* 
of Tripoli, was an exile ; having b^n deprived of his ^^Jg^^ 
government by the usurpation of a younger brother. Eiatma 
Mr. Eaton, the American consul at Tunis, concerted,* 1805. 
with Hamet, an expedition against the reigning sov- •• '•^ •• 
ereign, and obtained of the s^ovemment of the United 

States permission to undertake it. 

9. *With about seventy seamen from the American s. (Km «• 
squadron, together with the followers of Hamet and SS^SpJ^ 
some Egyptian troops, Eaton and Hamet set out** from ^^!L,^ 
Alexandriat towards Tripoli, a distance of a thousand 

miles, across a desert country. After great fatigue and 
suffering, they reached* Deme,^ a Tripolitan city on the •. ahi m. 
Mediterranean, w^^ich was taken' by assault After ^^J 
two successful engagements' had occurred with thea&iJaMMk 

* Hamilton fell at Hoboken, on the New Jeney side of the Hudson RiTer, opposite 
the city of New York. 

t Alexandria, the ancient capital of Egypt, founded hy Alexander the Great in th« 
year 331, A. C, is situated at the N.W. extremity of ^ypt» on a neck of land bttWMB 
the Medltemnean Sea and Lake Bfareotts. 

t DmnM is about CSO miles B. fVem Tripoli. 
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18M* Tripolitan army, the reigning bashaw ofiered terms 
of peace ; which being considered much more favor- 
able than had before been offered, they were accept- 
ed' by Mr. Lear, the authorized agent of the United 
States. 

iodSmof ^^' ^^^ ^^^^' Michigan became a distinct territorial 
igan7 fi^ovemment of the United States. Previous to 1802 it 
n>rmed, under the name of Wayne County, a part of 
the Northwestern Territory. From 1802 until 1806, 
it was under the jurisdiction of Indiana Territory. 
1806w 1 1. 'In 1806 CoL Burr was detected in a conspiracy, 
^rSiSSu ^^ design of which was to form, west of the Alleghany 
^^Sth3 Mountains, an independeot empire, of which he was to 
%£?i be* the ruler, and New Orleans the capital ; or, failing 
in this project, it was his design to march upon Mexico, 
and establish an empire there. He was arrested, and 
brought to trial in 1807, on the charge of treason, but 
was released for want of sufficient evidence to convict 
him. 
t-QTrt* 12. •The wars produced by the French revolution 
^'ff^ still continued to rage, and at this time Napoleon, em- 
•^SSSi?" peror of France, triumphant and powerful, had acquired 
4. Of the control over nearly all the kingdoms of Europe. *Eng- 
»»g^^ land alone, unsubdued and undaunted, with unwaver- 
^v^S ing purpose waged incessant war against her ancient 
rival; and though France was victorious on land, the 
s. ThBfoH- navy of England rode triumphant in every sea. 'The 
^iSu£^ destruction of the ships and commerce of other nations 
^"^^ was highly favorable to the United States, which en- 
deavored to maintain a neutrality towards the contend- 
ing powers, and peaceably to continue a commerce 
with them. 
•.mmttem 13. 'In May, 1806, England, for the purpose of in 
sngianSUn juring the commerce of her enemy, declared*' the con 
b.{SyM. ^^^^^ ^^^ Brest* to the Elbef in a state of blockade, 
althot^h not invested by a British fleet ; and numerous 
7. HowHd American vessels, trading to that coast, were captured 
fSSSSet and condemn'ed. 'Bonaparte soon retaliated, by de- 
c Nov. 91. claring« the British isles in a state of blockade ; and 

* Brett to a town at the noithwesteni extremity of Franca. 

t The Elbe, a larae river of Oennany, entera the North Sea <v German Oeean be- 
tween Hanover and Denmark, 750 miles N.E. fiom Brett 
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American vessels, trading thither, became a prey to 1§07* 
French cruisers. "Early in the following year, the i,w?MthtH 
coasting trade with France was prohibit^' by the JJSJ/^JJJJ 
British government These measures, highly miuri- umvSef- 
ous to American commerce, and contrary to the laws tSeSnlfluf 
of nations and the rights of neutral powers, occasioned *• /"^ ^• 
great excitement in 8ie United States, and the injured 
merchants loudly demanded of the government redress 
and protection. 

14. *In June, an event of a hostile character occur- %. wkatu 
red, which greatly increased the popular indication ^S^LSm 
against England. That power, contending for the fffk^Bru- 
principle that whoever was bom in England always *T,JS5i*" 
remained a British subject, had long claimed the ri^ht, 

and exercised the power of searching American 8h]p& 
and taking from them those who had been naturalized 
in the United States, and who were, therefore, claimed 
as American citizens. 

15. »On the 22d of Tune, the American frigate Ches- j^g^ ^^ 
apeake, then near the coast of the United States, having t. atvemn 
refused to deliver up four men claimed by ^e English 
as deserters, was fired upon by the Briti^ ship of war * 
Leopaid. Being unsuspicious of danger at the time, 
and unprepared for the attack, the Chesapeake struck 

her colors, after bavins^ had three of her men killed, 
and eighteen wounded. The four men claimed as de- 
.serters were then transferred to the British vessel. 
Upon investigation it was ascertained that three of 
them were American citizens, who had been impressed 
by the British, and had afterwards escaped from their 
servica 4.wfuuvm 

16. ^This outrage upon a national vessel was fol- uutSU^" 
lowed by a proclamation of the president fprbidding '^?f' 
British ships of war to enter the harbors of the United ^tS?himm 
States, unttl satisfaction for the attack on the Ches- SSfSSm 
apeake should be made by the British government, and ^gg;^ 
security given against future aggression. 'In Novem- ftomt^ 
ber, the British government issued^ the celebrated ^^SSutoaa 
" orders in awwciZ," prohibiting all trade with France o2SSi«Si 
and her allies ; and in December following, Bonaparte ^J'^J^f J 
issued® the retaliatory Milan decree,* forbidding all e.D6e.i7. 

* Bo called from JUtten, a city in the N. of Italy, whence the decree was istned. 
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1807* trade with England or her colonies. Thus almost 
"-"•"""^ every American vessel on the ocean was liable to be 
captured by one or the other of the contending powers. 
a.i>ee.s2. 17. Un December, congress decreed^ an embargo, 
UJ^fji the design of which^was, not only to retaliate upon 
^g^*«s^ France and England, but also, by calling home and 
>o»ftti detaining American vessels and sailors, to put the coun- 
JunSiJaf try in a better posture of defence, preparatory to an ex* 
pected war. The embargo faihng to obtain, from 
France and England, an acknowl^lgment of Amer- 
ican rights, and being likewise ruinous to the com- 
1809. merce of the country with other nations, in March,^ 
b. Biarehi. 1809, cougress repealed it, but, at the same time, inter- 
dicted all commercial intercourse with France and 
England, 
s. Qftf»» 18. *Such was the situation of the country at the 
^So!^/£ close of Jefferson's administration. Following and 
ISSn^SSSi confirming the example of Washington, a(ter a term 
^^iSmSmf of eight years Jefferson declined a re-election, and was 
e. March 4. Succeeded' in the presidency by James Madison. 
iMf. ' George Clinton was re-elected vice-president 



CHAPTER IV. 

MADISON'S ADMINISTRATION, 

' noM MASGH 4, 1809, TO XABOH 4, 18ir. 

WAK WITH XNOLAND. 

SBonoN L— Bvmns of 18W, lo, ni. 

1. *Soon after the accession of Mr. 
Madison to the presidency, he was 
9AKm nADMWf. assuTod by Mr. Erskine, the Brit- 

lunfT^ ^ minister at Washington, that the British '* orders in 
f^^^' coundl,"^ 80 far as they affected the United States, 
!«.««--»- gjj^^^ -^ repealed by tilie 10th of June. The presi- 
dent, therefore, proclaimed that commercial intercourse 
would be renewed with England on that day. The 
B^tish government, however, disavowed the acts of its 
minister ; the orders in council were not repealed ; and 
% Aiw. 19 non-interoourse with England was again proclaimed.* 
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2. ilii March, 1810, Bonaparte issued* a decree of a 1810* 
decidedly hostile character, oy which all American ZHndikU. 
yessels and cargoes, arriving in any of the ports of i. what <•- 
France, or of countries occupied by French* troops, ^UU^SiT 
were ordered to be seized and condemned ; but in No- SSStod% 
rember of the same year, all the hostile decrees of the ^SJ^Jwi* 
French were revoked, and commercial intercourse was 
renewed between France and the United States. 

3. 'England, however, continued her hostile decrees ; s. what 
and, for the purpose of enforcing them^ stationed before *!}Sjw!* 
the principal ports of the United States, her ships of ^Hfumiit 
war, which intercepted the American merchantmen, 

and sent them to British ports as legal prizes. On one 
occasion, however, the insolence of a British ship of 
war received a merited rebuke. 

4. ^Commodore Rogers, sailing in the American 1811. 
frigate President, met»> in the evening, a vessel on the *>. May w. 
coast of Virginia. He hailed, but instead of a satis- ••'•'*^**^ 
fiurtory answer, received a shot, in return, from the un- 
known vessel A brief engagement ensued, and the 
guns of the stranger were soon nearly silenced, when 
Commodore Rogers hailed again, and was answered 

that the ship was the British sloop of war Little Belt, 
commanded by Captain Bingham. The Little Belt 
had eleven men killed and twenty-one wounded, while 
the President had only one man wounded. 

5. ^At this time the Indians on the western frontiers j^L^j^SS^^ 
had become hostile, as was supposed through British th» mduttn 
influence; and in die fall of 1811, General Harrison, wM^mS 
then governor of Indiana Territory,* marched against ^ i^S!* 
the tribes on the Wabash. On his approach to the " 
town of the Prophet, the brother of the celebrated Te- 
cumseh, the principal chiefs came out and proposed" a 
conference, and requested him to encamp for the night 
Fearing treachery, the troops slept on their arms in 

order of battle. Early on the following mornings* the * n©t. t. . 
camp was furiously assailed, and a bloody and doubtful 
contest ensued ; but after a heavy loss on both sides, 
the Indians were finally repulsed, f 

* Indiana Territory, separated from the Northwet tern Territory la 1800, embneed 
the pment states of ladiaiia and Illinois. 

t This battle, called the BattU of Tippecanoo, wm foofht near <he W. bank of Tip- 
pecanoe Elver, at its Junction with the Wabash, in the northern part of Tippeeaaot 
Ooonty, Indiana. 
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SECTION n. 

PBIKOIPAL BYENTS OF 181S. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. DtdamOAim of War^ and Events in (hs 
WesL—JZ BmUa on the Niagara Ihm- 
tier.—IlL Naval Events. 

L Dbolabation of War, axtd 
Events in the West. — 1. *Early 
in April, 1812, congress passed* an 
i**jRSSii ^* laying an embw^o, for ninety days, on all vessels 
jl^^^ within the jurisdiction of the United States. On the 
iumqfwar, 4th of Junc foUowing, a bill declaring war against 
dariiJwM Great Britain passed the house of representatives ; and, 
b^SiouJei °^ ^® ^'^^J ^^® senate ; i^nd, on the 19th, the president 
June wth. issued a proclamation of war.*> 
s. What 2. 'Exertions were immediately made to enlist 25,000 
men ; to raise 50,000 volunteers ; and to call out 100,000 



pnpoTtuionB 
vteremade 



forihAwori niilitia for the defence of the seacoast and frontiers. 
Henry Dearborn, of Massachusetts, an officer of the 
revolution, was appointed major-general and command- 
er-in-chief of the army. 
>. ofMOM 3- '-^^ ^® tin^® ^* ^^® declaration of war, General 
.•JJfjjjyf Hull, then governor of Michiga.n Territory, was on his 
^mjwg^' march from Ohio to Detroit, with a force of two thou- 
sand men, with a view of putting an end to the Indian 
hostilities on the northwestern frontier. Being vested 
with an authority to invade the Canadas, '' if consistent 
with the safety of his own posts," on the 12th of July 
A.whiuum- he crossed the river Detroit,* and encamped at Sand- 
^uSSSiSy wichjt with the professed object of marching updH the 
^colSf*' British post at Malden.J 

yiciifiTT OF PBTKoiT . 4. *In the mean time, the American 

~gl post at Mackinaw^ viras surprised, and a 

* Detrmt River is the channel or strait that con 
nects Laice St Clair with Lalce Erie. (See Map.) 

t Sandwich is on the E. bank of Detroit River, two 
miles below Detroit (See Map.) 

t Fbrt Maiden is on the E. iMink of Detroit River, 
fifteen miles S. from Detroit, and half a mile N. from 
the village of Amherstburs. (See Map.) 

$ Mackinaw is a smaU Island a little £. from the 
strait which connects Lake Michigan with Lake Hu- 
ron, abont 370 miles N. W. from Detroit The fort and 
village of Mackinaw are on the S.E. side of the island. 
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surrender demanded ; which was the firsf indmation of 1§19« 
the declarauon of war that the garrison had received. 
The demand was precipitately complied with,* and a-Juirn. 
the British were thus put in possession of one of the 
strongest posts in the United States. Soon after, Ma- 
jor Van Home, who had been despatched by Gen- 
eral Hull to convoy a party approaching his camp 
with supplies, was defeated^ by a force of British and b. Avg. i^ 
Indians near Brownstown.* 

5. ^General Hull himself^ afbr remaining inactive ,. j/^j^^ f, 
nearly a month in Canada, while his confident troops ^Jj,% 
were daily expecting to be led against the enemy, sud- ^^^ *«^' 
denly recrossed, in the night of the 7th of August, to Avg. t. 
the town and fort of Detroit, to the bitter vexation and 
disappointment of his officers and army, who could see 

no reason for thus abandoning the object of the ex- 
pedition. 'He now sent« a detachment of several hun- c ai«. s. 
dred men, under Colonel Miller, to accomplish the ob- Jj^^rfSJ* 
ject previously attempted by Major Van Home. In ^^gjjjy* 
this expedition a large force of British and Indians, the 
latter under the famous Tecumseh, was met<* and rout- d. Am. •. 
ed with considerable loss, near the ground on which 
Van Home had been defeated. 

6. »On the 16th of August General Brock, the Brit- Aur. w. 
ish commander, crossed the river a few miles above t^^Sit^ 
Detroit, without opposition, and with a force of about %'!f^ 
700 British troops and 600 Indians, immediately march- frou. 
ed against the American works. While the American 
troops, advantageously posted, and numbering more 

than the combined force of the British and mdians, 
were anxiously awaiting the orders to fire, great was 
their mortification and rage, when all were suddenly 
ordered within the fort, and a white fiacf, in token of 
submission, was suspended from the walls. Not onlv 
the army at Detroit, but the whole territory, with all 
its forts and garrisons, was thus basely surrendered* to «. Am. it. 
the British. 

7. *The enemy were as much astonished as 'the ^jjowkw 
Americans, at this unexpected result General Brock,»^^J;|^^J« 
in writing to his superior officer, remarked, " When I tfieBrM$ki 

* Browtutawn is situated »t the month of Brownstown Creek, » short dlstaaee N. 
from the mouth of Hnroa River, about twenty miles S.W. tma Detroit (Biais p. 9M.I 
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1819. detail my good fortune you will be astonished." ^Gren- 
j ly^^i, eral Hull was afterwards exchanged for thirty British 
l^^nSa? prisoners, when his conduct was investigated by a court- 
martial. The court declined giving an opinion upon 
the charge of treason, but convicted him of cowardice 
and unomcerlike conduct He was sentenced to death, 
but was pardoned by the president ; but his name was 
ordered to be struck from the rolls of the army. 
Map. II. Events on the Niagara Frontier.* — I. *Du- 
ring the summer, arrangements were made for the in- 
•JJJJJ^jf vasion of Canada from another quarter. A body of 
"StSSfir '^^^Fj consisting mostly of New York militia, was 
caruuta, Collected on the Niagara frontier, and the command 
attaScm given to Greneral Stephen Van Rensselaer. Early on 
^^"**^ the morning of the 13th of October, a detachment of 
two hundred and twenty-five men, under Col. Solomon 
Van Rensselaer, crossed the river, gained possession 
of the heights of dueenstown,* and took a small bat- 
tery near its summit Van Rensselaer was wounded 
at the landing, and the assault was led by Captains 
Ogilvie and Wool. 
SJrSmSt ^' '"^^ ^^® ^®^ moment of success, the enemy re- 
^eventa ceived a reinforcement of several hundred n^en under 
reSS"^' General Brock. These attempted to regain possession 
^SSnT of the battery, but were driven back by an inferior 
force under Captain Wool, and their leader, General 
Brock, was killed. In the afternoon, the British re- 
ceived a strong reinforcement from Fort George,t while 
all the exertions of General Van Rensselaer, during 
the day, could induce only about one thousand of his 
troops to cross the river. These were attacked by a 
far superior force, and nearly all were killed or taken 
viAOAiiA PROMTUR. pHsoncrs, iu the very sight of twelve or fif- 
™ teen hundred of their brethren in arms on 
the opposite shore, who positively refused 
to embark. 

3. <While these men asserted that they 
were willing to defend their country when 

* Qtuenttawn, in Upper Canada, is on the W. bank of 
Niagara River, at the foot of Qaeenstown Heights, sevea 
miles from Lake Ontario. (See Map.) 

t FoH Oeorre was on the W. bank of Niagara River 
nearly a mile nt>m Lake Ontaxto. (See Map.) 
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attacked, they professed to entertain scruples about 1§19« 
carrying on offensiye war by invading the enemy's Zwhiarit^ 
territory. * Unfortunately, these principles were en- «jj^«^ 
tertained, and the conduct of the militia on this occa- wmMv- 
sion defended by many of the federal party, who were, iiStSki 
generaUy, opposed to the war. rL^^T,^; 

4. *Soon after the battle of Clueenstown, General ttmt^no^ 
Van Rensselaer retired from the service, and was sue- Iwhnt 
ceeded» by General Alexander Smyth, of Virginia. ^SSi^ 
•This officer issued an address.^ announcing his resolu- ^•'^jgirT" 
tion of retrieving the honor ot his country by another a. oet. 14. 
attack on the Canadian frontier, and invited the young ^ ''•^- '•• 
men of the country to share in the danger and glory ic^!mt^ 
of the enterprise. But afier collecting between four SinS^^L 
and ^ye thousand men, sending a small party across* ^^JJJf^ 
at Black Rock,* and making a show of passing with a ^' 
large force, the design was suddenly abandoned, to the 
great surprise of the troops. "Another preparation for 
an attack was made, and the troops were actually em- 
barked, when they were again withdrawn, and ordered 
to winter quarters. d»c 

IIL Naval Events. — 1. ^Thus far the events of 4. what it 
the war, on the land, had been unfavorable to the S^SfJtL 
Americans; but on another element, the national ^Jj 
honor had been fully sustained, by a series of unex- 
pected and brilliant victories. *On the 19th of August, ^^ „ 
the American frigate Constitution, of forty-four guns, 9. h^ u 
commanded by Captain Isaac Hull, engaged the Brit- SStcmuu- 
ish frigate Guerriere, of thirty-eight guns, commanded aSSrriSrA 
by Captain Dacres ; and after an action** of thirty min- j. off the 
utes, compelled her to surrender. . The Guerriere was ^^jJJJJJ' 
made a complete wreck. Every mast and spar were 
shot away, and one-third of her crew was either kill- 
ed or wounded. 

2. 'In October, an American sloop of war, the Wasp, •. or the 
of eighteen guns, Captain Jones commander, while on St^Slci 
the coast of North Carolina, captured* the brig Frolic, «. oet is. 
of twenty-two guns, afler a bloody conflict of three 
quarters of an hour. On boarding the enemy, to the 
surprise of the Americans, only three officers and one 

* Black Rock to on the E. bank of Niagara River, two and a half milea N. from Bitf' 
bio, of which it may be considered a saburb., (See Map, p. 306.) 
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1819* seaman were found on the forecastle ; while the other 
[ decks, slippery with blood, were covered with the dead 
and the dying. The loss of the Frolic was aboixt eighty, 
in killed ana wounded, while that of the Wasp was 
only ten. On the same day the two vessels were cap- 
tured by a British se?enty-four. 
•. Oct ». 3. * A few days later,* the frigate United States, of 
L^iwto forty-four guns, commanded by Commodore Decatur, 
unuS engaged^ Uie British frigate Macedonian, of forty-nine 
^faSdo- guns. The action continued nearly two hours, when 
b.'v^tof ^^® Macedonian struck her colors, beinff greatly in- 
•^jjCMuuy jured in her hull and rigging, and having lost, in killed 
and wounded, more than 100 men. The United States 
was almost entirely uninjured. Her loss was only five 
killed and seven wounded. The superiority oi the 
American gunnery in this action was remarkably con- 
spicuous. 
%oftfiB 4- 'In December, the Constitution, then commanded 
^^SldMmSP ^y Commodore Bainbridge, achieved a second naval 
e. Dec. ft. victory J capturing<» the British frigate Java, carrying 
forty-nine guns and 400 men. The action occurred 
off St Salvador,* and continued more than three hours. 
Of the crew of the Java, nearly 200 were killed and 
wounded ; of the Constitution, only thirty-four. The 
Java, having been made a complete wreck, was burned 
afler the action. 
8. wjiatu ^* ^^^ addition to these distinguished naval victories, 
*Mo%niS^ Others, less noted, were frequently occurring. Numer- 
ous privateers covered the ocean, and during the year 
1812, nearly three hundred vessels, more than fifly of 
which were armed, were captured from the enemy, 
and more than three thousand prisoners were taken. 
Compared with this, the number captured by the en- 
emy was but trifling. The American navy became 
the pride of the people, and in every instance it added 
to the national renown. 

* <St Salvador U a laige city <m the eaetem coMt of BrasU. 
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FKINOiPAL BYSKTS OF 181S. 

DIYISI0M8. 

thsJhrOL-irtSimKdEveiUM. 

1. EyBHTS or THB WXST AVD 

South. — 1. 'In the begjnning of 
1813, the principal American forces 
were arranged in three divisions. owtMODOM fdby. 

2^ army of the West was commanded by General 1818* 
Harrison ; Ae anmf of the centre, mider Grcneral Dear- i. bow »«« 
bom, was on the southern shore ofLake Ontario, and on ^'jtSUSi 
the Niagara firamtier ; and the army of the North, under oS^MSIi 
General Hampton, on the shores of Lake Qiamplain. ^' 

2. Shortly after the disaster which befell the army t.whatoo- 
under General Hull, the militia of the Western States, ^te£, 
promptly obedient to the calls of their country, assem- ^3?/^'^. 
bled m great numbers at different and distant point^i, r«^*^ " 
for the defence of the frontier, and the recovery of the 

lost territory. It was the design of General Hanisonr 9.w?iati» 
to collect these forces at some point near the head of '^S^^/S^ 
Lake Erie, from which a descent should be made upon '*^^ 
the British posts at Detroit and Maiden. 

3. On the 10th of January, General Winchester, Jan. w 
with about 800 men, arrired at the rapids* of the Man- ^ ^Jj^'JJ' 
mee. Learning** that a body of British and Indians ^^^ 
was about to concentrate at the village of Frenchtown,* under aen. 
thirty miles in his advance, on the nver Raisin ;t at the t^jaaTi?^ 
earnest solicitation of the inhabitants he detached* a c Jan. it. 
smaU party under Colonels Lewis and Allen for their 
protection. This party, *findinff the enemy already in 
possession of the town, successfiuly attacked* and routed ^ j^n. ,8. 
them ; and having encamped on the spot, was soon 

after joined* by the main body under General Win- e. Jan. so. 
Chester. 

* Frenehtovm is on the north bank of the River Raisin, near its month, about twenty- 
fiye miles S.W. from Detroit The large village that has grown np on the S. side of 
the stream at this place is now called Monroe. (See Map, p. 304.) 

t The River Raisitt, so named ftnm the numeroos grape-vines that fcvmerly lined its 
banks, enters Lake Erie from the W. two and a half miles below the village of Moo 
loe. /See Bfap, p. 304.) 
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1918* 4. ^Here, early on the morning of the 22dy the 

hotvean Americans were attacked by General Proctor, who 

^gfj^^ luid marched suddenly from Maiden with a combined 

rteneh- force of fifteen hundred British and Indians. The 



Americans made a brave defence against this superior 

force, and afbr a severe loss on boSi sides, the attack 

on the main body was for a time suspended ; when 

General Proctor, learning that General Winchester 

had fiedlen into the hands of the Indians, induced him, 

by a pledge of protection to the prisonen, to surrender 

the troops under his cmnmand. 

«. jm. tt. 5. tThe pledge was basely violated. General Proc* 

^ISmSH^ tor march^ Mck* to Maiden, leaving the wounded 

fftSSVu without a guard, and in the power (^ tlM savages, who 

thUiMmii wantonly put to death^ those who were unable to travel, 

b.Ju.si. _^|.ried some to Detroit for ransom at exorbitant 

prices, — and reserved others for torture. If the British 

officers did not connive at the destruction of the wound 

ed prisoners, they at least showed a criminal indifier 

ence about ^eir fate. 

%.wimt%o€f 6. Kjleneral Harrison, who had already arrived at 

^nmSmt the rapids of the Maumee, on hearing of the fate of 

^tafSt General Winchester, at first fell back,* expecting an 

e. Jimfft. **^^^ ^^^^ Proctor, but soon advanced* again with 

d. Feb. L about 1200 men, and began a fortified camp ; which, 

in honor of the governor of Ohio, he named Fort 

Bn, 1. Meigs.* ^n the first of May the fort was besieged by 

*pS£iSr7 ^^°®"^ Proctor, at the head of more than 2000 Brit- 

^"^ ish and Indians. 

Mvi. 7. 'Five days afterwards. General Clay, advancing 

f^^ to the relief of the fort, at the head of 1200 Kentuck- 

om. aay7 ]gj^ attacked and dispersed the besiegers ; but a large 

body of his troops, while eng^ed in Sie pursuit, were 

Bferi^ themselves surrounded and captured. *Oti the eighth 

%^2i£t ^^ May, most of the Indians, notwithstanding the en- 

"M»i(^^ treaties of their chief, Tecumseh, deserted their allies ; 

MayV cind on the following day. General Proctor abandoned 

^^ the siege, and again retired to Maiden. 

i^y'SS 8. Un the latter part of July, about 4000 British and 

* AH Mtirt WM erected at the rapidt of the Biamnee. on the & side of the river, 
nearly opponte the former British post of Bfattoiee, and ^ short distance aW. ftom the 
present ▼fllage ef Perrysboif. 
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Indians, the former under General Proctor, and the 1918. 
latter under Tecumseh, again appeared^ before Fort jfrMahand 
Meigs, then commanded by Greneral Clay. Finding *^^5y^** 
the garrison prepared for a brave resistance, G^neriu «. ju&si. 
Proctor, after a few days' sidge, withdrew** his forces, b. jqiy «. 
and with 500 regulars and 800 Indians, proceedea 
against the fort at Lower Sandusky,* then garrisoned 
by only 150 men under Major Cro^han, a youth of 
twenty- one. 'A summons demanmng a surrender, ^ ,^,^^1* 
and accompanied with the usual threats of indiscrimi- /g^^fy* 
nate slaughter in case of refusal, was answered by the TSrnSSirf 
young and gallant Croghan, with the assurance that 
he should defend the place to the last extremity. 

9. *A cannonade irom several six-pounders and a *S^<*«gL 
howitzer was opened upon the fort, and continued un- atmSLty, 
til a breach had been effected, when about 500 of the Tlfene^ 
enemy attempted to carry the place by assault* lliey e. Am. i. 
advanced towards the breach under a destructive fire 

of musketry, and threw themselves into the ditch, when 
the only cannon in the fort, loaded with grape shot, 
and placed so as to rak^ the ditoh, was opened upon 
them with terrible effect The whole British force, 
panic struck, soon fled in confusion, and hastily aban- 
doned the place, followed by their Indian allies. The 
loss of the enemy was about 150 in killed and wound- 
ed, while that of the Americans was only one killed 
and seven wounded. 

10. 'In the mean time, each of the hostile parties 9. mutt ^ 
was striving to secure the mastery of Lake Erie. By jSZjffois 
the exertions of Commodore Perry, an American squaa- fSffSr^* 
ron, consisting of nine vessels carrpng fifVy-four guns, 

had been prepared for sJivice ; while a British squad- 
ron of six vessels, carrying sixty-three guns, had been 
built and equipped under the superintendence of Com- 
modore Barclay. 

1 1. On the tenth of September the two squadrons swt i«. 
met near the western extremity of Lake Erie. In the ijSStr^ 
beginning of the action the fire of the enemy was di- '^fJJJJf 
rected principally against the Lawrence, the flag-ship sru. 
of Commodore Ferry, which in a short time became 

_ * l.9»er SoMdtukff it titnatod on tlie W. bonk of Sandiuky Rlwr, about fifteen mOm 
1. fiem Lake Erie. 
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1913* an unmanageable wreck, having all her crew, except 
four or five, either killed or wounded. Commodore 
Perry, in an open boat, then left her, and transferred 
his flag on board the Nia^^ara ; which, passing through 
the enemy's line, poured successive broadsides into five 
of their vessels, at half pistol shot distance. The wind 
favoring, the remainder of the squadron now came up, 
and at four o'clock every vessel of the enemy had sur- 
rendered. 

1. wjiM 12. ^Intelligence of this victory was conveyed to 
^'^that Harrison in the following laconic epistle : " We have 



**^***' met the enemy, and they are ours." The way to Mai- 
den being now opened, the troops of Harrison were 
«. Sept s7. embarked,^ and transported across the lake ; but Gen- 
eral Proctor had already retired with all his forces. 
Oat 1. He was pursued, and on the 5th of October was over- 
taken on the river Thames,* about eighty miles from 
Detroit 
%Qtvemt ^^' 'His forces were found advantageously drawn 
3ShSSe%r ^P across a narrow strip of woodland, having the river 
M0 Thamm. on the left, and on the right a swamp — occupied by a 
large body of Indians under Tecumseh. On the first 
charge, the main body of the enemy in front was bro- 
ken ; but on the left me contest with the Indians raged 
for some time with rreat fury. Animated by the voice 
and conduct of their leader, the Indians fought with 
determined courage, until Tecumseh himself was slain. 
The victory was complete ; nearly the whole force of 
Procter being killed or taken. By a rapid flight Proc- 
tor saved himself, with a small portion of his cavalry. 
t.whatwer€ 1^- 'This important victory effectually broke up the 
j^Jf^ great Indian confederacy of which Tecumseh was the 
toryJ head ; recovered the territory which Hull had lost ; 
LivfMhad and terminated the war on ther western frontier. *But 
i^h^ before this, the influence of Tecumseh had been ex- 
f^^f erted upon the southern tribes, and the Creeks had 
taken up the hatchet, and commenced a war of plun- 
der and devastation, 
b. Aug. 30. 15. 'Late in August,** a large body of Creek Indians 

* The Thames, a riirer of Upper Canada, flows 8.W., and enters the soatheastera ex 
Iremity of Lake St Clair. The battle of the Thames was fought near a place ealM 
the Moravian village. 
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surprised Fort Mims,* and massacred nearly three hun- 1813. 
dred persons ; men, women, and children. On the ^ wfuau 
receipt of this intelligence. General Jackson, at the ^^^'^ 
head of a body of Tennessee militia, marched into the PortMHm; 
Creek country. A detachment of nine hundred men woBdone 
under General Coffee surrounded a body of Indians at ^IS!S? 
Tallushatchee,t east of the Coosa River, and killed* •• not. a 
about two hundred, not a single warrior escaping. 

16. *The battles" of Talladega,^ Autossee,^ Emucfau, ] b. Nor. t, 
and others, soon followed; in all which the Ipdians jIST »/i8ul 
were defeated, although not without considerable loss J^JJJgJ^ 
to the Americans.' The Creeks made their last stand *2j;^JlJjf 
a:t the great bend of the Tallapoosa ; called by the In- and tht In- 
dians Tohopeka,ir and by the whites Horse Shoe Bend. *'**^ ' 

17. "Here about one thousand of their warriors, with s. oi««<m 
their women and children, had assembled in a fort SStStieqf 
strongly fortified. To prevent escape, the bend was ^J^JJ* 
encircled by a strong detachment under General Cof- shoe Bend. 
fee, while the main body, under General Jackson, ad- 
vanced against the works in front These were car- 
ried by assault ; but the Indians, seeing no avenue of 
escape, and disdaining to surrender, continued to fight, 

with desperation, until nearly all were slain. Only 

two or three Indian warriors were taken prisoners. In 

this battle*' the power of the Creeks was broken, and e-Maiettr. 

their few remaining chiefs soon after sent in their sub- ^^*' 

mission. 

18. 'With the termination of the British and Indian ^j^w*« 
war in the West, and the Indian war in the South, the nowntumf 
latter extending into the spring of 1814, we now re- 

* Fort Mima, in Alabama, was on the E. side of Ala- skat op tob crbkk wak. 

btma River, abont ten miles above its Junction with the 

Tombigbee, and forty miles N.E. from Mobile. (See 
Map.) 

t TaUutKatekea was on the S. side of Tallnshatchee 
Creek, near the present village of Jacksonville, in Ben- 
ton County. (See Map.) 

X Talladega was a short distance E. from the Coosa 
River, in the present county ofl^alladega, and nearly thirty 
miles south from Fort Strother at Ten Islands. (Map.) 

$ ^utotsee was situated on the S. bank of the Tallapoosa, 
twenty miles firom its junction with the Cor)s<i. (Map.) 

II Emucfau was on the W. bank of the TallapiDosa, at 
the mouth of Emucfau Creek, about thirty-five miles 
8.E. from Talladei^ (See Map.) 

IF Tohojieka, or Horse Shoe Bend, is about forty miles 
8.E. from Talladega, near the N.E. comer of the present 
Tallapoosa County. (See Map.) 

14 
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1918* turn to resume the narrative of events on the northern 

frontier. 
i.what03h II. Events in the North. — 1. *0n the 25th of 
JStimdir' April, General Dearborn, with 1700 men, embarked 
oSti^lr. at Sackett*s Harbor,* on board the fleet of Commodore 
^njj Chauncey, with the design of making an attack on 
Yorkjt the capital of Upper Canada, the great depos- 
itory of British military stores, whence the western 
% What Of posts were supplied, ^n the 27th the troops landed, 
^^JJ^Jt* although opposed at the water's edge by a large force 
of British and Indians, who were soon driven back to 
the garrison, a mile and a half distant 
8. oiM on 2. 'Led on by Greneral Pike, the troops had already 
; SumSm^ carried one battery by assault, and were advancing 
uSSSdvU a^nst the main works, when the eneray^ magazine 
«?^^<>/ blew up, hurling immense quantities of stone and tim- 
ber upon the advancing columns, and killing and 
wounding more than 200 men. The gallant Pike 
was mortally wounded, and the troops were, for a mo- 
ment, thrown into confusion ; but recovering from the 
shock, they advanced upon the town^ of which they 
soon gained possession. General Sheafle escaped with 
the principal part of the regular troops, but lost all his 
baggage, books, and papers, and abandoned public 
property to a large amount 
^SiSlT ^' *'^*^® object of the expedition having been at- 
n^tadnn taiucd, the squadron returned to Sackett's Harbor, but 
^^^^i^an s^'* ^^^ sailed for the Niagara frontier. 'The Brit- 
^Smi3c ^^^ ^^ *^® opposite Canadian shore, being informed of 
of^^a^t's the departure of the fleet, seized the opportunity of 
making an attack on Sackett's Harbor. On the 27th 
of May, their squadron appeared before the town, and 
¥mj tt. on the morning of the 29th, one thousand troops, com- 
manded by Sir Greorge Prevost, eflfected a landing. 
•.Tfurmutt, ^- * While the advance of the British was checked 
by a small body of regular troops, General Brown ral- 
lied the militia, and directed their march towards the 
landing ; when Sir Greorge Prevost, believing that his 



* Saekeu*» Harbor U on the S. side of Black River Bay, at the month of Black River, 
and at the eastern extremity of Lake Ontario. 

t York, which has now assumed the early Indian name of Toronto, Is situated oa 
the N.W. shorn of Lake Ontario, abont thirty-five miles N. froai Niagara. 
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retreat was about to be cut off, re-embarked his troops 1919* 
so hastily, as to leave behind most of his wounded. — — 

5. *0n the very day of the appearance of the British i. wtmt 
before Sackett's Harbor, the American fleet and land ^SrldSi 
troops made an attack on Fort George, on the Niagara ^'^/nUSS^ 
frontier ; which, after a short defence, was abandon ed» ^^^SnlT' 
by the enemy. The British then retreated to the a.Ma3rfl7 
heights at the head of Burlington Bay,* closely pur- 
sued by Generals Chandler and Winder at the head 

of a superior force. In anight attack^ on the Amer- b.jiiMt. 
ican camp, the enemy were repulsed with consider- 
able loss; although in the darkness and confusion, 
both Generals Chandler and Winder were taken 
prisoners. 

6. 'During the remainder of the summer few events t. wjmtu 
of importance occurred on the northern frontier. Im- tSUt^SS 
mediately after the battle of the Thames, General Har- ,iSj^J*J5?3r 
rison, with a part of his regular force, proceeded to {/^^iSSl 
Bufialo,t where he arrived on the 24th of October. 

Soon after, he closed his military career by a resig- 
nation of his commission. General Dearborn had 
previously withdrawn from the service, and his com- 
mand had been given to General Wilkinson. 

7. Hjreneral Armstrong, who had recently been ap- ^ ^^^f^ ^ 
pointed secretary of war, had planned another invasion •JJJ^^iJ* 
of Canada. The army of Ae centre, under the im- £n/Arm- 
mediate command of General Wilkinson, and that of '^^^'^ 
the North, under Greneral Hampton, were to unite at 

some point on the St Lawrence, and co-operate for the 
reduction of Montreal 

8. *After many difficulties and unavoidable delays, gjicmmif 
late in the season the scattered detachments of the army ff^^^ 
of the centre, comprising about 7000 men, embarked'' i^f the troops 
from French Creek,! down the St Lawrence. »The trILL 
progress of the army being impeded by numerous par- ^^ntof 
ties of the enemy on the Canada shore. General Brown atSftSSS 
was landed and sent in advance to disperse them. On mSHT 



* Burlington Bay is at tho western extremity of Lake Ontario, thirty -five miles W 
from Niagtjra. 

t Buffalo Citif, N. Y., is situated at the northeastern extremity of Lake Erie, neai 
the outlet of the lake, and ou the N. side of Buflklo Creek, which constitutes iu liarbor 

t Frtnek Oruk enters the St Lawrence from the 8. in Jefferson Ck>unty, twenty 
miles N. from Sackett*s Harlxir 
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1818* the 1 1 th an engagement occurred near Williamsburgr,* 

^' in which the Americans lost more than 300 in killed 

and wounded. The British loss was less than 200. 

On the next day the army arrived at St Regis,t when 

Greneral Wilkinson, learning that the troops expected 

from Plattsburg^ would be unable to join him, was 

forced to abandon the project of attacking MontreaL 

He then retired with his forces to French Mills,§ where 

he encamped for the winter. 

1. wjuu 9. Un the latter part of the year, a few events de- 

tmdm serving notice occurred on the Niagara frontier. In 

%S!S^^ December, General McClure, commanding at Fort 

j£^/5^'S« George, abandoned^ that post on the approach of the 

y*"^' Briti^ ; having^ previously reduced the Canadian vil- 

b^D^ii ^^® ®^ NewarkI to ashes. ^ A few days later, a force 

c Dec. i«. of British and Indians surprised and gained possession* 

of Fort Niagara ; and in revenge for the burning of 

Newark, the villages of Youngstown,ir Lewiston,** 

MaDchester,ttand the Indian Tuscarora village^^ were 

reduced to ashes. On the 30th, Black Rock and Buf- 

Dec ao. Mo were burned. 

t. whatu III. Naval Events, and Events on the Seacoast. 
aSi^e^ — 1. ^During the year 1813, the ocean was the th^tre 
*2!w wm ^^ many sanguinary conflicts between separate armed 
3. Give an ^cssels of England and the United States. "On the 
Mceount qf 24th of February, the sloop of war Hornet, commanded 
b^^Mthe by Captain Lawrence, engaged** the British brig Pea- 
S^p^SdL cock, of about equal force. After a fierce conflict of 
^djjjff^t^ only fifteen minutes, the Peacock struck her colors, 
*^*" ** ' displaying, at the same time, a signal of distress. She 



* milianuburg is on the northern shore of the St Lawrence, ninety miles firom 
Lske Ontario, and about the same distance S.W. from Montreal. 

t St. Reps is on the S. bank of the St Lawrence, at the northwestern extremity of 
Franklin County, N. T., twenty-five miles N.E. from Wllliamsbiirg. 

X Plattsburr, the capital of Clinton County, N. T^ is situated mostly on the N. side 
of Sanunac Klver, at its entrance into Cumberland Bay, a small branch of Lake Cham- 
plain. It is about 145 miles, in a direct line, from Albany. 

$ The place called I^tnck Mills, since named Fort Covington, ftom General Coving- 
ton, who fell at the battle of Williamsburg, is at the fork of Salmon River, in Frank- 
lin County, nine miles E. from St Regis. 

II AVwarifc, now called J^Hofara, lies at the entrance of Niagara River into Lake Op 
tario. opposite Fort Niagara. (See Map, p. 306.) 

IT Youngstoton is one mile S. from Fort Niagara. 

** Lewiston Is seven miles S. iVom For( Niagara. (See Map, p. 906.) 

tt The village of Manchester, now called Jfiagara FaUs, is on the American side of 
the ** Great Cataract,** fourteen miles from Lake Ontario. (Map, p. 306, and p. 319.) 

tX The Tuscarora Village is three or four miles E. from Leiit iston. (See Map, p. 301^) 
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was found to be sinking n^'dly, and although the 1>1>»' 
greatest exertions were made to save her crew, she 
went down in a few minutes, carrying with her nioe 
British seamen, and three brave and generous Amer- 
icans. 

2. ^The tide of fortune, so loi^ with the Americans, t wtmt «o- 
Dow tamed in &Tor of the Brituh. On the return ot gSlS^J^m 
Captain Lawrence to the United States, he was pro- Smm^ 
moted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake, then ^^JJJJJ** 
lyin^ in Boston harbor. With a crew of newly en akmmmt 
listed men, jNurtly foreigners, he hastily pat to sea on 

the 1st of June, in search of the British frigate Shan- 
non ; which, with a select crew, had recently appeared 
off the coast, challenging any American frigate of equal 
force to meet her. On the same day the two vesseb j«w t. . 
met, and engaged with great fury. In a few minutes 
every officer who could take command of the Ches- 
apeake was either killed or wounded; the vessel, 
greatly disabled in her rigging, became entangled with 
the Shannon ; the enemy boaurded, and, after a short, 
but bloody struggle, hoisted the British flag. 

3. *The youthful and intrepid Lawrence, who, by %wkatu 
his previous victory and magnanimous conduct, had cSl^iL^' 
become the favorite of the nation, was mortally wound- [SSkSA 
ed early in the action. As he was carried below, he ^■•''^••'^ 
issued his last heroic order, ^ DonH give up ike ship ,*" 

words which are consecrated to his memory, and which 
have become the motto of the American navy. The 
bodies of Captain Lawrence and Lieutenant Ludlow-* 
the second in command — were conveyed to Halifax, 
where they were interred with appropriate civil and 
military honors ; and no testimony of respect that was 
due to their memories was left unpaid. 

4. HDn the 14th of Auj^ust, the American brig Ar- a^. ii. 
gus^ afler a successful cruise in the British Channel, in •. wmu 
which she captured more than twenty English vessels, «£»£ 2^ 
was herself captured, afier a severe combat, by ihe brig f&SA 
Pelican, a British vessel of about equal force. *In 4. ^^^^ 
September following, the British brig Boxer surren- *SIFST 
dered» to the American brig Enterprise, near the coast JgyyjJ* 
of Maine, afler an engagement of forty minutes. The manSSni 
commanders of both vessels fell in the action, and were 
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191S* interred beside each other at Portland, with militarj 
honors. 



0mthe» 



1. miatu 5. 'During the summer, Captain Porter, of the frig- 
cifHi^ Ate Essex, after a long and successful cruise in the 
*^VJJJ^ Atlantic, visited the Pacific Ocean, where he captured 
^"^^ a great number of British vessels. Early in the fol- 
«. AUrehM, lowing year, the Essex was captured^ in the harbor of 
Mi«- Valparaiso,* by a British frigate and sloop of superior 
t. What qf force. *The numerous privateers, which, during thb 
^fSSaSnf y^^) ^ ^®U as the former, visited all parts of the 
world, and seriously annoyed the British shipping, in 
^neral sustained the hi^h character which the Amer- 
ican flag had ahready gained for daring and intrepidity, 
and generous treatment of the vanquished. 
,1. oivem 6. *Mean while, on the seacoast, a disgraceful war of 
'tSwmr^ havoc and destruction was carried on by large detach- 
ments from the British navy. Most of the shipping in 
Delaware Bay was destroyed. Early in the season, a 
British squadron entered the Chesapeake, and plun- 
dered and burned several villages. At Hampton,t tho 
inhabitants were subjected to the grossest outrages from 
the bruted soldiery. The bloclouie of the northern 
ports fell into the hands oi Commo- 
dore Hardy, a brave and honorable 
officer, whoee conduct is pleaangly 
contrasted with that of the comman- 
der of the squadron in the Qiesapeake. 

SECnON IV. 

PRINOIPAL EVENTS OW tSii. 

DIVISION& 
i. BomtacnihaNkuam FrwMmr.'-II, EwmUt in 

»***'*r*y !• Events on the Niagara Frontier. — 1. *A few 



^^jiidMiii events of Indian warfare, which occurred in the early 
h!S!ei!!m. part of this year, have already been narrated^ in the 

• ra2p<miiM,tbeprlndpaliK>rtofCbili,iaona]»7QftliePadfieO^ 
N.W. from Santiago. 

t AbmfiCon, in V iz^dhiia, ii dtamted noiih of James Rirw, near Hi mooUi, and oa Iht 
W. ri«U of Hampton Birer, about a mUe from Ita entranee into Hampton Boadu 
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previous section. »Early in the season, 2000 men, 1914* 
under General Brown, were detached from the army '\,Qfth» 
of General Wilkinson, and marched to Sackett's Har- Jl^g^^ 
bor, but were soon after ordered to the Niagara fron- Browni 
tier, in contemplation of another invasion of Canada. 

2. *Early on the morning of the 3d of July, Gen- Jnij ». 
erals Scott and Ripley, at the head of about 3000 men, i^Su^ 
crossed the Niagara Kiver, and surprised and took pos- ^*J^. 
session of Fort Erie* without opposition. On the fol- «*^«« gj^ 
lowing day. General Brown advanced with the main ithttfiuiyt 
body of his forces to Chippeway ;t where the enemy, 

under Greneral Riall, were intrenched in a stroncf po- 
sition. On the morning of the 5th, General Riall ap- jxAt s. 
peared before the American camp, and the two armies 
met in the open field ; but after a severe battle, the 
enemy withdrew to their intrenchments, with a loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing, of about 500 men. The 
total American loss was 338. 

3. Kjreneral Riall, after his defeat, fell back upon a. or (At 
Clueenstown,and thence to Burlington Heights,^ where mXSwMth 
he was strongly reinforced by General Drummond, ^^SSSiS^ 
who assumed the command. The Americans ad- ^£2^ 
vanced and encamped near the Falls of Niagara.^ 

About sunset on the evening of the 25th, the enemy joiyM. 
again made their appearance, and the two armies en- 
gag^ed at Lundy's Lane,| within a short distance of the 
Fails, where was fought the most obstinate battle tha 
occurred during the war. 

* Tvrt Erie Is on the Oanada side of Magaia River, needy opposite Black Sock 
(8e« Map, p. 306.) 

t Chippeway Village is on Che W. bank of Niagara Rirer, vie, or wixakKx falls. 
at Uie month of Chippeway Creek, two miies ST ftooi the 
foils, and sixteen miles N. from Fort Erie. Tlie battle of 
July 5th was fonght in the plain on the S. side of the cieek. 
(See Map ; also Map, p. 306.) 

t BurlingUm Heighte lie W. and S. of Burlington Bay. 
(See Note, p. 316.) 

$ The Falle of Jfiagara^ between Lakes Erie and Onta- 
rio, are probably the greatest natoral curiosity in the worid. 
The mighty volume of water which forms the outlet of 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, is here precip- 
itated over a precipice 160 feet high, with a roar like that 
of thunder, which may be heard, at times, to the distance 
of fifteen or twenty miles. The Falls are about twenty 
miles N. from Lake Erie, and Ihorteen 8. firom Lake On- 
tario. (See Map ; also Map, p. 306.) 

If Lundfe Lane, then an obscure road, is about half a 
mile N.W. from the Falls. (See Map ^ 
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1S14* 4. ^General Scott, leading the advance, first engaged 
LQioemn *^® enemy, and contended for an hour against a force 
•gjj^jjj^ ffreatiy his superior ; when both parties were rein- 
i»«^Si forced by the main bodies of the two armies, and the 
battle was renewed with increased fury. Major Jes- 
sup, in the mean time, had fallen upon the flank and 
rear of the enemy ; and, in the darkness, Greneral Riall 
and his suite were made prisoners. As the British 
artillery, placed on an eminence, sorely annoyed the 
Americans in every part of the field, it became evident 
that the victory depended upon carrying the battery. 
% Qftht 5. 'Colonel Miller was asked if he could storm the 
/fMBrit& battery. "I can try, sir,*' was the laconic answer. 
**'**^- Placing himself at the head of his regiment, he ad- 
vanced steadily up the ascent, whfle every dis- 
charge of the enemy's cannon and musketry rapidly 
thinned his ranks. But nothing could restrain the 
impetuosity of his men, who, in a desperate charge, 
finned possession of the battery ; and the American 
Gne was immediately formed upon the ground pre- 
viously occupied by the enemy. 
*.whatM- 6. 'The attention of both armies was now directed 
^giSSHq? to this position ; and three desperate and sanguinary 
mdS^StB efiforts were made by the whole British force to regain 
JSS^t it, but without success. In the third attempt General 
Drummond was wounded, when his forces, beaten back 
with a heavy loss, were withdrawn ; ana the Amer- 
icans were left in quiet possession of the field. The 
British force engaged ia this action was about 5000 
men, nearly one-third greater than that of the Amer- 
ican. The total loss of the former was 878 men, of 
the latter 858. 
4 What '^' *Generak Brown and Scott having been wound- 
*jiSS? M^* ®^' *^^ command devolved upon Greneral Ripley, who 
piaec^nd deemed it prudent to retire to Fort Erie; where, on 
fMmSS!Si the 4th of August he was besieged by Greneral Drum- 
5w»nJS!S mond, at the head of 5000 men. Soon after, Qenerd 
^%Mmh O^es arrived at the fort, and being the senior ofiicer, 
*•<»»»' took the command. Early on the mom ing of the 1 5th, 
the enemy made an assault upon the fort, but were 
repulsed with a loss of nearly a thousand men. 

8. On the 17th of September, General Brown having 
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previoiidy resomod the command, a raccessfol wrtie 1914* 
was made from the fort, and the advanced works of the — — 
besi^^rs were destroyed. The enemy soon after re- 
tired to Fort Greorge, on learning that General Izard 
was approaching from Plattsborg, with reinforcements 
for the American army. In November, Fort Erie was 
abandoned^ and destroyed, and the American troop& «. i«ov. i, 
recrossing the river, went into winter quarters at Bu^ 
falo,»' Black Rock,* and Batavia.* k it. p. su. 

IL Events in the Vicinity op Lake Champladt. — ^^^^ 
I. "Late in February, Greneral Wilkinson broke up themov^ 
his winter quarters at French Mills,^ and removed his SS%m- 
army to Plattsburg. In March, he penetrated into Can- ^STC m?^ 
ada, and attacked* a body of the enemy posted at La ^g^'„^ 
Colle,t on the Sorel; but being repulsed with consid- «. mJtkm, 
erable loss, he again returned to Plattsburg, where he 
was soon after superseded in command by General 
Izard. 

2. *In August, General Izard was despatched to the ±wjmi 
Niagara frontier with 5000 men, leaving Greneral ^!SSl{lm 
Macomb in command at Plattsburg with only 1500. ^^ 
The British in Canada having been strongly reinforced ^^ ^*^^^. 
by the veterans who had served under Wellington, in 
Europe, early in September Sir G^rge Prevost ad- 
vanced against Plattsburg, at the head of 14,000. men, 

and at the same time an attempt was made to destroy 
the American flotilla on Lake Champlain, commanded 
by Commodore MacDonough. 

3. K)n the 6th of September, the enemy arrived at %.a^m, 



Plattsburg. The troops of Greneral Macomb withdrew ^SS^tiek 
across the Saranac ;' and, during four da3r8, withstood ^uStmH^ 
all the attempts of the enemy to force a passage. About ^^52^ 
eight o'clock on the morning of the 1 1th, a general t n. p. sm! 
cannonading was commenced on the American works; ^^ **• 
and, soon after, the British fleet of Commodore Dow- 
nie bore down and engaged that of Commodore Mac- 
Donough, lying in the harbor. After an action of two 



* BuUmiA, the capital of Genesee Ckmnty, N. T., la dtaaled on Tonawuula Craek, 
about forty mllfes N.E. from BulfiUo. 

t La CoUe, on the W. bank of the Sorel, Is the first town in Canada N. of the Ou- 
ada line. La Colle Mill, where the principal battle occorred, was three miles N. fnm 
die Tillage of Odeltown. 

14* 
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1814. hoius, the guns of the enemy's squadron wore silencedi 

and most of their vessels captur^ 
l^SSS^ 4. *The battle on the land continued until nightfall 
thcwogrim Three desperate but unsuccessful attempts were made 
qfJ^ by the British to cross the stream, and storm the Amer- 
'^2mS/^ ican works. After witnessing the capture of the fleet, 
the efforts of the enemy relaxed, and, at dusk, they 
commenced a hasty retreat ; leaving behind their sick 
and wounded, together with a large quantity of military 
stores. The total British loss, in killed, wounded, pris- 
oners, and deserters, was estimated at 2500 men. 
. %whM -UL Events ON THE Atlantic Ck)A8T. — 1. K}n the 
^SrSrm i^tum of spring the British renewed their practice of 
'ihefSifn P^^ plundering ou the waters of the Chesapeake, and 
tiftprinrJ made frequent inroads on the unprotected settlements 
Auff. 19L along its oorders. H>n the 19th of August, the British 
LidS^Ji S^^^^ Ross, landed at Benedict, on the Fatuxent,* with 
landtr^tmi 5000 men, and Commenced his march towards Washing- 
cSS^ium? ton. ^The American flotilla, under Commodore Bar- 
^SSeHSm ^^7) iyu^g^ &rther up the river was abandoned and burned. 
Jiotiumj 2. 'Instead of proceeding directly to Washington, 
Lsmim/^ the enemy passed higher up the Patuxent, and ap- 
SS'SSSJ/ proached the city by the way of-Bladensburg.f Here 
'e^'iLt * Stand was made,^ but the militia fled after a short 
ogJgSi?' resistance ; although a body of seamen and marines, 
'^SJSng^ under Commodore Barney, maintained their ground 
ton. ' until they were overpoweied by numbers, and the 
a. Au«. u. commodore taken prisoner. The enemy then proceed- 
ed to Washington, oumed the capitol, president's house, 
and many other buildings, after which they made a 
hasty retreat to their shipping. 
iJS*VSS ^' *^^ ^® "^®*^ ^°^®J another portion of the fleet as- 
'»rtj^ cended the Potomac, and, on the 29th, reached Alex- 



A?!Sn Y andriajjthe inhabitants of which were obliged to pur- 
thcjuetf ^^^^ ^^ preservation of their city from pillage and 
burning, by the surrender of all the merchandise in the 
toAvn, and the shipping at the wharves. 

* The Paitu»en$ Biver enters the Chesapeake from the N. W., twenty mfles N. from 
the mouth <^ the Potomac. JBensdict is on the W. hank of the Pataz^nt, twenty-flT^ 
jQiles firom its month, and thirt7-flve miles S.R from Washington, 
t ^(uUruburff is six miles N.E. from Washington. (See Man, p. 8M.) 
. t Meaaandria^ included in the District of Golumbia until 184A, is on the W. hank of 
the Potomac, seven miles below Washington. (See Map, p. 89ft.) 
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4. 'After the successful attack on Washington, Oen- 1914. 
eral Ross sailed up the Chesapeake ; and, on the i2th Zmmtjk^ 
of September, landed at North Point,* fourteen miles ^^^Sti 
from Baltimore ; and immediately commenced his Jito$$, and 
march towards the city. In a slight skirmish General %i^S7£ 
Ross was killed, but the enemy, under the command of 
Colonel Brooke, continued the march, and a battle of 
one hour and twenty minutes was fought with a body 
of militia under General Strieker. The militia then 
retreated in good order to the defences of the city, 
where the enemy made their appearance the next 
morning.* 

5. *By this time, the fleet had advanced up the Pa- 
tapsco,* and commenced a bombardment on Fort 
McHenry,t which was continued during the day, and 
most of the following night, but without making any 
unfavorable impression, either upon the strength of the 
work, or the spirit of the garrison. 'The land forces 
of the enemy, after remaining all day in front of the 
American works, and making many demonstrations of 
attack, silently withdrew early the next morning," and 
durinfi^ the following night, embarked on board their 
shipping. 

6. *In the mean time, the coasts of New England *J^g'l 
lid not escape the ravages of war. Formidable squad- ieuforon 
Tons were kept up before the ports of New York, New %S1SJ^ 
London, and Boston ; and a vast quantity of shipping '^^^ 
fell into the hands of the enemy. In August, Stoning- 

lonf was bombarded** by Commodore Hardy, and sev- d.Auf.f,i«, 
eral attempts were made to land, which were success- i.iiJiiJi«,, 
fully opposed by the militia. 

iV. Events in the South, and Close of the War. 
— 1. •During the month of August, several British 
ships of war arrived at the Spanish port of Pensacola, 
took possession of the forts, with the 
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* The Patefeee River enters Chesapeake Bay 
from the N. W., aboat eighty-five miles N. from 
the moath of the Potomac. (See Map.) 

t Ffrt McHenrjf is on the W. side of the en- 
tranee to Baltimore Harbrar, about t>vo miles be- 
low the citv. rSee Map.) 

X The village of SioiungUrn^ attacked by the en- 
emy, is on a narrow peninsula extending into the 
Sound, twelve miles E. ftom New London. 
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1S14* consent of the authorities, and fitted out an expedition 
against Fort Bowyer,* commanding the entrance to 
the hay and harbor of Mobile. t After the loss of t 
ship 01 war, and a considerable nuaiber of men io 

a.Fbrtat- killed and wounded,* the armament returned to Pen 

tacked Sep. g^^jol^ 



16. 

1. w?M uHu 2. ^General Jackson, then commanding at the South 
aS^ after having^ remonstrated in vain with the governoi 
jaek$on7 ^| Pensacola, for affording shelter and protection to the 
enemies of the United States, marched against th« 
b. Not. 7. placc, slormcd** the town, and compelled the British to 
e.NoT.8. evacuate* Florida. Returning to his head-quarters ^t 
Mobile, he received authentic information that prep- 
arations were making for a formidable invasion of 
Louisiana, and an attack on New Orleans. 
0. Dee. s. 3. *He unmediately repaired** to that city, which he 
f. What it found in a state of confusion and alarm. By his ex- 
mrrivai in crtious. Order and confidence were restored ; the militia 
lAMw, Smi were organized ; fortifications were erected ; and, final- 
fMMwet ly? niartial law was proclaimed; which, although a 
^'gJJ^*^ violation of the constitution, was deemed indispensable 
for the safety of the country, and a measure justified by 
necessity. 
8. Of the 4. "On the 5th of December a large British squad- 
vStim^h ron appeared off the harbor of Pensacola, and on the 
tSdUMM' 10th entered Lake Borgne,| the nearest avenue of ap- 
^wIjSS proach to New Orleans. Here a small squadron of 
Borgnei American gun-boats, under Lieutenant Jones, was at- 
tacked, and after a sanguinary conflict, in which the 
killed and wounded of the enemy exceeded the whole 
e. Dee. 14. number of the Americans, was compelled to surrender.* 
LWhatoo- 5. *0n the 22d of December, about 2400 of the 
mtdSytmi enemy reached the Mississippi, nine miles below New 
5^ gg; Orleans,& where, on the following night, they were 
surprisea by an unexpected and vigorous attacK upon 
their camp, which they succeeded in repelling, after a 
loss of 400 men in killed and wounded. 

* Fart BowytTy now called Fort Morgan^ is on Mobile Point, on the E. side of the 
entrance to lfU)bile Bay, tfiUty miles S. from Mobile. 

t Mobile, in Alabama, ii on the W. side of the river of the same name, near its ea 
trance into Mobile Bay. (See Map, p. 313.) 

X The entrance to this lake or bay is abont sixty miles N Ji. from New Orleaaa. 
(See also Notes on p. 193.) 

jk For a description of Jfew Orhant see Note psfe 901. 
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6. 1 Jackson now withdrew his troops to his intrench- 
ments, four miles below the city. On the 28th of De- 
cember and Ist of January, these were vigorously can- 
nonaded by the enemy, but without success. On the 
morning of the 8th of January, Greneral Packenham, 
the commander-in-chief of the British, advanced against 
the American intrenchments with the main body of his 
army, d umbering more than 12,000 men. 

7. 'Behind their breastworks of cotton bales, which 
no balls could penetrate, 6000 Americans, mostly mi- 
litia, but the best marksmen in the land, silently await- 
ed the attack. When the advancing columns had ap- 
proached within reach of the batteries, they were met 
by an incessant and destructive cannonade ; but clos- 
ing their ranks as fast as they were opened, they con- 
tinued steadily to advance, until they came within 
reach of the American musketry and rifles. The ex- 
tended American line now presented one vivid stream 
of fire, throwing the enemy into confusion, and cover- 
ing the plain with the wounded and the dead. 

8. 'In an attempt to rally his troops. General Pack- 
enham was killed ; General Gibbs, the second in com- 
mand, was mortally wounded, and General Keene 
severely. The enemy now fled in dismay from the 
certain death which seemed to await them ; no one 
was disposed to issue an order, nor would it have been 
obeyed had any been given. Greneral Lambert, on 
whom the command devolved, being unable to check 
the flight of the troops, retired to his encampment, 
leavin£r 700 dead, and more than 1000 wounded, on 
the field of battle. The loss of the Americans was only 
seven killed and six wounded. The whole British 
army hastily withdrew and retreated to their shipping. 

9. *This was the last important action of the war on 
the land. The rejoicings of victory were speedily fol- 
lowed by the welcome tidings that a treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain had been 
concluded in the previous December. A little later 
the war lingered on the ocean, closing there, as on the 
land, with victory adorning the laurels of the republic. 
In February, the Constitution captured the Cyane and 
the Levant off* the Island of Madeira ;• and in March, 
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1919 • the Hcmiet captured the brig Penguin, off the coast of 

Brazil Th^ captured vessels, in both cases, were 

stronger in men and in guns than the victors. 
1814. ^^* ^'I^he opposition of a portion of the federal party 
a. See p. tor. to the war has already been mentioned.* The dissat- 
j^ffy^^ isfaction prevailed somewhat extensively throughout 
Mpoi<^ the New England States ; and, finally, complaints were 
jriopartw made, that the general government, looking upon the 
^'^ythi New Enfifland people with uncalled-for jealousy, did 
"^ not afford them that protection to which their burthen 
of the expenses oi the war entitled them. They like- 
wise complained that the war was badly managed ; 
and some of the more zealous opponents of the admin- 
istration proposed, that not only the militia, but the 
revenue also, of the New England States, should be 
retamed at home for their own defence. 
% What em- 11. 'Finally, in December, 1814, a convention of 
^wMmfrM* delegates appointed by the legislatures of Massachu- 
^'SSiSr** aetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and a partial 
^^jSfT' representation from Vermont and New Hampshire, 
assembled at Hartford, for the purpose of considering 
the grievances of which the people complained, and 
for devising some measures for their redress. 
t. How vHu 12. 'The convention was denounced in the severest 
tSnreSfSi- terms, by the friends of the administration, who branded 
Jh^^ it with odium, as givins^ encouragement to the enemy, 
tSrmmT ^^'^ ^ being treasonabte to the general government 
4. What u *The proceedings of the convention, however, were not 
^SoMding* ^ objectionable as many anticipated ; its most import- 
9fjheem- ant measure beincf the recommendation of several 
amendments to the constitution, and a statement of 
grievances, many of which were real, but which ne- 
f. ofpartM cessarily arose out of a state of war. *A8 the news of 
fiUinftf peace arrived soon after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, the causes of disquiet were removed ; but 
paity feelings had become deeply embittered, and, to 
this diy, the words, '^ Hartford Convention," are, with 

• What to "**°y> * ^^^ ^^ reproach. 

•aidnfty 1 3. *In the month of August, 1814, commissioners from 
"^^^^ Great Britainandthe United States assembled at Ghent,* 



* Okent, the capital of E. Flanden, in Bekiiifn, is on the Riyer Scheldt, aboat thirty 
mUei N.W. fWmi Bnuseli. Nameroai canals divide the city into about thirty lileaie 
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ID Fhnden, where a treaty of peace was condu- 181€. 
ded, and signed on the 24th of December following. ^^^ 
'Upon the subjects for which the war had been pro- i. Qftit§ 
fessedly declared, — the encroachments upon Amencan ^^SfS^tht 
commerce, and the impressment of American seamen *'^' 
under the pretext of their being British subjects, the 
treaty, thus concluded, was silent The causes of the 
former, however, had been mostly removed by the ter- 
mination of the European war ; and Great l^tain had 
virtually relinquishea her pretensions to the latter. 

War with Algiers. — I. •Scarcely had the war M.wkattei 
with England closed, when it became necessary for toSn ai- 
the Unit^ States to commence another, for the pro- '^*" 
tection of American commerce and seamen against 
Algerine piracies. *From the time of the treaty with 9.mwkai 
Algiers, in 1795, up to 1812, peace had been preserved ^fflSJ^i 
to Sie United States by the pa3rment of an annual 
tribute. ^In Julv of the latter year, the dey, believing i.vnmmi' 
that the war with England would render the Unit^ !!?!SS m^ 
States unable to protect their commerce in the Medi- ^^SJiySin 
terranean, extorted from the American consul, Mr. |5JiJJJS(| 
Lear, a large sum of money, as the purchase of his 
freedom, and the freedom or American citizens then 
in Algiers, and then commenced a piratical warfare 
against all American vessels that fell m the way of his 
cruisers. The crews of the vessels taken were con- 
demned to slavery. 

2. 'In May, 1815, a squadron under Commodore 1815. 
Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean, where the naval ^thtOeSm 
force of the dey was cruising for American vessels. On ^^^Swi 
the 1 7th of June. Decatur fell in with the frigate of the 
admiral of the Algerine squadron, of forty-six guns, and 
after a running fight of twenty minutes, captured her. 
killing thirty, among whom was the admiral, and 
taking more than 400 prisoners. Two days later, he 
captured a frigate of twenty-two guns and 180 men, 
after which he proceeded* with his squadron to the a- Arrived 
bay of Algiers. Here a treaty** was dictate i to the b.*Tre«ty 
dey, who found himself under the humiliating neces- *jSS!j"»S^ 
sity of releasing the American prisoners in his posses- 
sion ; and of relinquishing all future claims to tribute 
from the United States. 
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1815. 3. ^Decatur then proceeded to Tunis, and thence to 

jttif.Auf. Tripoli, and from both of these powers demanded and 

I. wiuudid obtained the payment of large sums of money, for vie- 

'uS!%m lations of neutrality during the recent war with £ng- 

^rH^uf land. «The exhibition of a powerful force, and the 

I H^ uMw prompt manner in which justice was demanded and 

^'th^%h enforced from the Barbary powers, not only gave future 

^ISiSSUrf security to American commerce in the Mec&terranean, 

but increased the reputation of the American navy, and 

elevated the national character in the eyes of Europe. 

1816. 4. 'The charter of the former national bank having 

^'tSdSa ®^P^^®^ ^^ 181 1, early in 1816 a second national bank, 

MUioruu called the Bank of the United States, was incorporated,^ 

a.iSS w. with a capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, and a 

^^^gjj* charter to continue in force twenty years. *In De- 

jan. 1.1817. cember, Indiana* became an independent state, and 

^'oSS^ was admitted into the Union. In the election held in 

^SmSiS ^® autumn of 1816, James Monroe, of Virginia, was 

<gf«Jjv chosen president, and Daniel D. Tompkins, of New 

York, vice-president of the United States. 



CHAPTER V. 

MONROE'S ADMINISTRATIOK, 
ntOM XABCB 4,1817, lOiCAsaH 4, ISSSL 

1. During the war, the prices 
of commodities had been high,, 
and numerous manu&cturing es- 
tablishments had sprung up ; but 
at the close of the war the coun- 
try was inundated with foreign 



* INDIANA, one of the Western States, contains an area of about 86,000 aqnart 
miles. The soatheastem part of the state, horderli^ on the Ohio, is hilly, but tht 
south-trestem is level, and is covered with a heayy gronrth of timber. N. W. of the 
Wabash the country is generally level, but near Lake Michigan are numerous sand 
hills, some of which • are bare, and others oovored with a growth of pine. The prairia 
lands on the Wabash and other streams have a deep and rich solL Indiana was firsi 
settled at Vincennes, by the French, about the year 1780. 
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goods, prices fell, and the ruin of most of tbe rival t8IT» 
establidiments in the United States was the conse- 
quence. 

Z ^But although the return of peace occasioned hWh^tit 
these serious embarrassments to the mercantile interests, ^tweSH 
it at once gave a new impulse to agriculture. Thou- J^'^'m 
Kinds of citizens, whose fortunes had been reduced by ««««nf' 
the war, sought to improve them where lands were 
cheaper and more fertile than on the Atlantic coast ; 
he numerous emigrants who flocked to the American 
shores, likewise sought a refuge in the unsettled re- 
gions of the West ; and so rapid was the increase of 
population, that within ten years from the peace with 
England, six new states had grown up in the recent 
wilderness. 

3. «In December, 1817, the Mississippi Territory* a.8e«p.jMi 
was divided, and the western portion of it admitted j^IS^ 
into the Union, as the State of Mississippi.* The east- SSSSASf, 
em portion was formed into a territorial government, "*^' 
and called Alabama Territory. During the same 
month, a piratical establishment that had been formed 

on Amelia Island,t by persons claiming to be acting 
under the authority of some of the republics of South 
America, for the purpose of liberating the Fioridas 
irota the dominion of Spain, was broken up by the 
United States. A similar establishment at Gralveston,^ 
on the coast of Texas, was likewise suppressed. 

4. »In the latter part of 1817, the Seminole Indians, ^Jgyy* 
and a few of the Creeks, commenced depredations on ^^^^^ 
the frontiers of Georgia and Alabama. Greneral Gaines tUSh^the 
was first sent out to reduce the Indians ; but his force ^a^SSJU^ti 
being insufficient. Greneral Jackson was ordered** to .**IJ^" 
take the field, and to call on the governors of the ad- 
jacent states for such additional forces as he might 

deem requisite. 

* MISSISSIPPI, one of the Soatbern States, contains an araa of abont 48,000 square 
miles. The region bordering on the Golf of Mexico is mostly a sandy, level pine forest 



Farther north the soil is rich, the country more elevated, and tile climate generally 
healthy. The margin of the Mississippi River consists of inandated swamps covered 
with a large growth of timber. The first settlement in the state was formed at Natcbes, 



by the French, in 1718. 
t Amelia Island is at the northeastern extremity of the coast of Florida. * 
} OalvMUn is an island on which is a town of the same name, lying at the month 

of Galveston Bay, seventy-five mUes S.W. fsom the mouth of the Sabine River. 
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181 8. 5. ^General Jackson, however, instead of calling on 
I. oivt an ^® governors, addressed a circular to the patriots of 
ihew^M West Tennessee ; one thousand of whom immediately 
af^iaSD' J^^°®^ ^"^- ^^ *^^ head of his troops, he then marched 
•on, Atom, into the Indian territory, which he overran without op- 
u^uSlSL position. Deeming it necessary to enter Florida for 
^^^SPir ^6 subjugation of the Seminoles, he marched upon St. 
Snd^Sefau Mark*s,» a feeble Spanish post, of which he took pos- 
^'*£!d session, removing the Spanish authorities and troops 
Ambritter. to Peusacoia. A Scotchman and an Englishman, 

a. N. p. M. Arbuthnot and Ambrister, having fallen into his hands, 

were accused of inciting the Indians to hostilities, tried 
by a court-martial, and executed. 

b. MajTM. 6. *He afterwards seized** Pensacola itself; and, 
\'^J« ^*^"gr reduced* the fortress of the Barancas,* sent the 
j^jj^j^ Spanish authorities and troops to Havanna. 'The pro- 
a. How toer< ceedings of General Jackson, in the prosecution of this 
l^tfaSi ^^^^i ^^^® ^^^ ^® subject of much animadversion. 
'^'gSSSiT ^^^ subject was extensively debated in congress, du- 
ring the session of 1818-19, but the conduct of the 
general met the approbation of the president ; and a 
resolution of censure, in the house, was rejected by a 
large majority. 

JtuSm- 7. *In August, 1818, Illinoist, which had been 
"^' taken finom Indiana Territory in 1809, adopted a state 
constitution, and in December was admitted into the 
- « - q Union. In the same year, Alabama^ became a State. 
6.^ifaH *In February, 1819, the United States obtained from 
^^J5f Spain a cession of East and West Florida ; but the 
treaty was not finally ratified by the King of Spain 
^^820*' ""*^^ October, 1820. 'Early in 1820, the province 
1820. ^£ Maine, { which had been connected with Massa- 
chusetts since 1652, was separated from it, and be- 
came an independent State. 

* This (brtress is on the west side of the entrance into Pensacola Bay. 

t ILLINOIS, having the Mississippi Blver on her western border, the Ohio on tlM 
southern, the Wabash on the east, and Lake Michigan on the north-east, it very 
flivorably situated for internal trade; and in agricnltural capabilities she is not aor* 
passed by any state in the Union. 

X ALABAMA. The southern part of the state, which borders on the QvHt of 
Mexico, is low and level, sandv and barren ; the middle portions are somewhat blDy, 
Interspersed with fertile prairies; the north is broken, and somewhat monntainotia. 

S For a description of Mains^ see Note, p. SI. 
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8. iMiflsoiiri had previously applied for admission. 1890. 
A proposition in congress, to prohibit the introduction j whati» 
of slavery into the new state, arrayed the South against •jg^ JJj 
the North, the slaveholding against the non-slavehoid- the uimowri 
ing states, and the whole subject of slavery became the *'^' 
exciting topic of debate throughout the Union. 'The 1821. 
Missouri question was finally settled by a compromise, SJvlmS!m 
which tolerated slavery in Missouri, but otherwise pro- •«"«" 
hibited it in all the territory of the United States north 

and west of the northern limits of Arkansas ; and in 
August, 1821, Missouri* became the twenty-fourth 
state in the Union. 

9. 'At the expiration of Mr. Monroe's term of office, JJW * 
he was re-elected with great unanimity. Mr. Tomp- fnrttid*ntm 
kins was again elected vice-president *An alarming ^mi^ 
system of piracy having grown up in the West Indies, J^^J^^ 
during the year 1822 a small naval force was sent ^^j^ 
there, which captured and destroyed upwards of twenty | g22. 
piratical vessels, on the coast of Cuba. In the foUow- 

mg year^ Commodore Porter, with a larger force, com- 1823. 
pletely broke up the retreats of the purates in those 
seas ; but many of them sought other hiding places, 
whence, at an after period, Uiey renewed their dep- 
redaticms. 

10. <The summer of 1824 was distinguished by the 1824. 
arrival of the venerable Lafayette, who, at the age of •• ^''^^ 
nearly seventy, and after the lapse of almost half a cen- SSvSi/ <if 
tory from the period of his military career, came to re- ^^jSS&d 
visit the country of whose freedom and happiness he **"** 
had been one of the most honored and beloved found- 
ers. His leceptioD^ at New York, his tour through all «. Am- im, 
the states of the Union, embracing a journey of more 

than five thousand miles, and his final departure** from b.8eptia». 
Washington, in an American frigate prepared for his 
accommodation, were all signalized by every token of 

• MIHSOURI, one of the Wettern States, coBtalns an area of about 64,000 square 
nllev. This state presents a great variety of surfkce and of soil. The southeastern 
part of the state has a very extensive tract of low, marshy country, alMUDding in lakes 
and liable to inundations. The hillv country, N. and W. of this, and south of the Mis 
•ouri River, is mostly a barren region, but celebrated for Its numerous mineral treas- 
nret, particularly those of lead .and of iron. In the Interior and western portions of 
the state, barren and fertile tracto of hill and prairie land, with heavy ibrests and nu- 
meroas rivers, present a diversified and beantlAil landscape. The country N. of the 
Miswmri is detLghtfUly lolUiig, hifhly ftrtile, and hM been emphaticaUy styled ** th* 
fardenoftheWest.** 
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18M» respect that could be devised for doing honor to the 

" Nation^s Quest" 
1. whMU 1 1. ^The election of a successor to Mr. Monroe was 
i^jUSai attended with more than usual excitement, owing to 
•'•{Sii^ the number of candidates in the field. Four were pre- 
sented for the suffrages of the people : Adams in the 
East, Crawford in the South, Jackson and Clay in the 
West As no candidate received a majority of the 
electoral votes, the choice of president devolved upon 
the house of representatives, which decided in favor of 
Mr. Adams. Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, had 
been chosen vice-president, by the people. 



CHAPTER VL 

J. Q. ADAMSES administration; 

fWUI XAIOK 4, 189B, 10 MABQH 4, 1820. 



1. 'During the period of Mr. 
Adams's administration, peace was 
preserved with foreign nations; 
domestic quiet prevailed; the 
*. q, ADAM. country rapidly increased in pop- 

%^^^^ ulation and wealth ; and, like every era of peace and 
tfM»wi>ir prosperity, few events of national importance oo- 
>^/ curred, requiring a recital on the page of history. 
8. What u 2. 'A controversy between the national government 
SUS^ And the state of Georgia, in relation to certain lands 
^''^(Sf^ held by the Creek nation, at one time occasioned some 
anxiety, but was finally settled without disturbing the 
peace of the Union. Aflter several attempts on the 
part of Georgia, to obtain possession of the Creek ter- 
ritory, in accordance with treaties made with portions 
of the tribe, the national government purchased the 
residue of the lands for the benefit of Georgia, which 
1701. settled the controversy. 

4. What 3. *0n the 4th of July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary 
SiSiSi of American independence, occurred the deaths of the 
^!^r two venerable ex-presidents, John Adams and Thomas 
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JeflbrsoiL 'Both had been among the first to resist 1M6» 
the high-handed measures of Great Britain; both hwhaif 
were members of the early colonial congresses ; the USS'^ 
former nommated Washington as the commander-in- ^''^X 
thief of the army, and tl^ latter drew up the cele- ^jgjy 
brated Declaration of Independence* 

4 Each had served his country in its hignest sta- 
tbn ; and although one was at the head of the federa], 
and the other of the anti-federal party, both were equally 
sincere advocates of liberty, and each equally charita- 
ble towards the sentiments of the other. The peculiar 
circumstances of their death, added to their friendship 
while living, and the conspicuous and honorable parts 
which they acted in their countr3r's history, would seem 
to render it due to their memories, that the early ani- 
mosities, and now inappropriate distinctions of their 
respective parties, should be buried with them. 

5. 'The presidential election of 1828 was attended 1828. 
with an excitement and zeal in the respective parties, jjj^y^??^ 
to which no former election had furnished a parallel. *'*^J?*'^ 
The opposing candidates were Mr. Adams and Gen- 
eral Jackson. In the contest, which, from the first 

was chiefly of a personal nature, not only the publi 
acts, but even the private lives of both the aspirants 
were closely scanned, and every error, real or sup- 
posed, placed in a conspicuous view. *The result of i,whatvm 
the contest waff the election of General Jackson, by a {JJSnSrf 
majority far greater than his most sanguine friends 
had anticipated. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
was a second time chosen vice-president 

6. 'Our vtrarmly contested presidential elections are 9.whatit 
oflen looked upon by foreigners, just arrived in the ^IH^^!^ 
country, with much anxiety for the consequences. As ^^Su^m^ 
the crisis of the election approaches, the excitement '^y^ 
becomes intense ; but, tempered by reason, it seldom euemmt? 
rises beyond a war of words and feelings ; and a scene 

of strife, which, in Europe, would shake a throne to 
its foundation, is viewed with little alarm in the Amer- 
ican republic. A decision of the controversy at once 
allays the angry elements of discord, and the waves of 
party strife again sink back to their ordinary level, 
again to rise and again subside, at evetj new election. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

JACKSON'S ADMINISTRATION, 
wmom MABOB 4| 18S9, to mabch A, 1887, 

1. 'The first dbtinguishing feature 
in Jackson's administration^ was l^e 
numerous removals from office, and 
the appointment of the political friends 
of the president to fiU the vacancies 
thereby occasioned. This measure, 
tSg9t in direct opposition to the policy of the previous ad- 
L whaiu ministration, excited some surprise, and was violently 
^ to/^ assailed as an unworthy proscription for opinion's 



'«ai»A«M sake ; but was defended by an appeal to the preced- 
^' ent a^orded by Mr. Jefferson, who pursued a similar 

course, though to a much smaller extent. 
1832. 2. *Early in 1832, a bill was brought forward in 
SJ^SiUtt^ congress for rechartering the United States Bank. 
SMSSni ^^^^ a long and animated debate, the bill passed both 
^uSSt?*^ houses of congress, but was returned by the president, 
with his objections, and not being repassed by the con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds, the bank ceased to be 
a national institution on the expiration of its charter 
in 1836. 
•.wjutae- ^' *In ^® spring of 1832, a portion of the Sacs, 
wSmV'tfie Fo^cS) and Winnebagoes, in Wisconsin Territory, 
^Sua commenced hostilities, under the famous chief Black 
m^'Saf Hawk. After numerous skirmishes, most of the In- 
go€9j dians were driven west of the Mississippi. Black 
Hawk surrendered himself a prisoner, and peace was 
concluded by a treaty^ — the Indians retinquishing a 
4. What fc large tract of their territory. ^Black Hawk and a few 
**!Si2^<y?* other chiefs, after having visited Washington, were 
HttS^i taken through several other cities, on their way home- 
ward, in order to convince them of the vast power and 
resources of their white neighbors. 
6. H<no ioa» 4. *A tariff bill, imposing additional duties on foreign 
rnire^a^' goods, having passed congress during the session which 
%SutM terminated in the summer of 1832, caused, as on sev- 
eral previous occasions, great excitement in the south- 
em portions of the Union. 'In South Carolina, where 
!iMta!£iS7 ^^^ excitement was the greatest, a state convention de- 
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Glared* that the tariff acts were unconstitutional, and 1SS9* 
therefore null and void ; that the duties should not be '^ 



paid ; and that any attempt on the part of the general 'gJJ^JJ? 
government to enforce the payment, would produce the a. not. m. 
withdrawal of South Carolina from the Union, and the 
establishment of an independent government 

5. ^This novel doctrine of the ri^ht of a state to de- i,Bmowtn 
clare a law of congress unconstitutional and void, and /J^i^^ 
to withdraw from the Union, was promptly met by a *y^J^*^ 
proclamation*^ of the president, in which he seriously b. Dec lo. 
warned the ultra advocates of " State rights'' of the con- 
sequences that must ensue if they persisted in their 

course of treason to the government He declared that, 
as chief magistrate of the Union, he could not, if he 
would, avoid the performance of his duty; that the 
laws must be executed ; and that any opposition to 
their execution must be repelled ; by force, u necessary. 

6. *The sentiments of the proclamation met with a 9.Bowwm 
cordial response from all the friends of the Union, and tS^ngSt- 
party feeling were for the time forgotten in the gen- ^S3Kd?" 
eral determination to sustain the president in asserting 

the supremacy of the laws. 'South Carolina receded 1833. 
from her hostile position, although she still boldly ad- Ji^Sid 
vanced her favorite doctrine of &e supremacy of state ®^^ 
rights, and, in the person of her distinguished senator. yumM? 
Mr. Calhoun, who had recently resigned the office of 
vice-president, asserted it even in the halls of congress. 

7. ^Fortunately for the public peace, this cause of a. bow wm 
discord and contention between the North and ihe^^uJoSSr^ 
South was in a great measure removed, by a ** Com- *»«>'^' 
TOomise bill," introduced' by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky. ^ p^ ^^ 
This bill provided for a gradual reduction of duties ^^jj^^^^ 
until the year 1843, when they were to sink to the ^ 
general level of twenty per cent •On the 4th of ^ l^f^^ ^ 
March, 1833, General Jackson entered upon the sec- j^^J^j^, 
ond term of his presidency. Martin Van Buren, of 

New York, had been chosen vice-president 

8. 'In 1833, considerable excitement was occasioned ^,whatu 
on account of the removal, by the president, from the JSiwol^ 
Bank of the United States, of the ^vernment funds ^J^J^gJJ; 
deposited in that institution, and their tran&/er to cer- j^jfji*!^ 
tain state banks. ^The opponents of the administration v. bmL^ 
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IMS. censured this measure as an unauthorized and danger- 
j^Qrthg ous assumption of power by the executive, and the 
J^^fH^ want of confidence which soon arose in the moneyed in- 
qfthunutm- stitutions of the country, followed by the pecuniary dis- 
**^* tresses of 1836 and 1837, were charged upon the hos- 
tility of the president to the Bank of the United States. 
On the other hand, these distresses were charged to the 
management of the bank, which the president declared 
to have become '^ the scourge of the people." 
1. witu 9. ^A few events concerning the Cherokees, require 
maSe^vL notice in this portion of our history. These Indians 
^SSSa 1^ ^ong been involved in the same difficulties as 
'SSi^tSnJ ^<^9e which had troubled their Creek neighbors. They 
were the most civilized of all the Indian tribes, — ^had 
an established government, a national legislature, and 
** 'SSw*" ^"^^®^ laws. "During the administration of Mr. 
meoBwu Adams, they were protected in their rights against the 
^rJaSSn claims of the state of Georgia, but in the following ad- 
to themj ministration, the legislature of Georgia extended the 
laws of the state over the Indian territory, annulling 
the laws which had been previously established, and 
ft. Dee. 10, among other things, declaring* that ^ no Indian or de- 
scendant of an Indian; resi£ng within the Creek or 
Cherokee nations of Indians, should be deemed a com- 
petent witness or party to any suit in any court where 
a white man is a defendant'' 
j^^w^S^ ^ ^' 'Although the supreme court of the United States 
ieeMonqf declared the acts of the legislature of Georgia to be un- 
'iourM^ constitutional, yet the decision of that tribunal was dis- 
u£Si*h^vu. regarded, and the president of the United States in- 
pre»identi formed the Cherokees that he " had no power to oppose 
the exercise of the sovereignty of any state over all who 
may be within its limits;" and he therefore advised 
them '^ to abide the issue of such new relations without 
any hope that he will interfere.'' Thus the remnant 
of the Cherokees, once a ^eat and powerful people, 
were deprived of their national sovereignty, and de- 
livered into the hands of their oppressors. 
\imS!lSd ^^' *^®* ^® Cherokees were still determined to 
^SHaS ^^"^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ fathers. But at length, in 
•few*? ' 1 835, a few of their chiefs were induced to sign aptreaty 
for a sale of their lands, and a removal west of the 
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Mississippi Although this treaty was opposed by a 1S35* 
majority of the Cherokees, and the terms afterwards 
decided upon at Washington rejected by them, yet as 
they found arrayed against them the certain hostility 
of 6eorgia, and could expect no protection from the 
general government, they finally decided upon a re- 
moval ; but it was not until towards the close of the 
year 1838 that the business of emigration was com- 
pleted. 

12. »NeaT the close of the year 1835^ the Seminole iJfJ^ 
Indians of Florida commenced hostilities against the BeminoiB 
settlements ctf the whites in their vicinity. The im- **^i«wi 
mediate cause of the war was the attempt of the gov- 
ernment to remove the Indians to lands west of the 
Mississippi, in accordance with the treaty of Payne's 
Landing,* executed* in 1832, which, however, the In- a-Mayt. 
dians denied to be justly binding upon them. «Mi- 1. oftheten- 
canopy, the king of the nation, was opposed to the re- MioSUpy 
moval ; and Osceola, their most noted chiefl said he ^"^^S?^ 
" Wished to rest in the land of his fathers, and his chil- 
dren to sleep by his side." 

13. 'The proud bearing of Osceola, and his remon- ». <y"»» - 
strances against the proceedings of General Thompson, o^SSind 
the government agent, displeased the latter, and he put maovSy'i 
the chieftain in irons. Dissembling his wrath, Osceola 
obtained his liberty, gave his confirmation to the treaty 

of removal, and, so perfect was his dissimulation, that 
he dissipated all the fears of the whites. So confident 
was General Thompson that the cattle and horses of 
the Indians would be brought in according to the terms 
of the treaty, that he even advertised them for sale in 
December, but the appointed days*» passed, when it was b. Dec i,ik 
discoviered that the Indians were already, commencing 
the work of slaughter and devastation. 

14. *At this time. General Clinch was stationed ^J*^'*? 
at Fort Drane,t in th6 interior of Florida Being iajSr Daiu 
supposed to be iQ imminent danger from the Indians, u&mienti 
and also in great want of supplies, Major Dade was 
dispatched'' from Fort Brooke, at the head of Tampa c Dec. a. 

* Pafne*» Landinf is on the Ocklawaha River, a tminch of the St. Jolm*i, abont 
forty-five miles S.w. fVom St. Augustine. (See Map, next page.) 
t fbrt Drane is about seventy miles S. W. from St Augustine. (See Map, next page ) 

15 
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MM* Bay, with upwards of one hundred men,* to his aeaist- 
a. tofflcera ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ proceeded about half the distance, when 
*ffi)£.'«."' ^® ^^^^ suddenly attacked** by the enemy, and he and 
all but four of his men were killed ; and these four, 
horribly mangled, afterwards died of their wounds. 
One of them, supposed to be dead, was thrown into a 
heap of the slain, about which the Indians danced, in 
exultation of their victory. 
hOiwrn ^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^y ^i^® ^f Dade's massacre, Osceola, 
tfudeSffr^ with a small band of warriors, was prowling in the 
_gM»rmi vicinity of Fort King.* While Greneral Thompeon 
and a few friends were dining at a store only 250 yards 
from the fort, they were surprised by a sudden dis- 
charge of musketry, and five out of nine were killed.* 
The body of General Thompson was found pierced by 
fifteen bullets. Osceola and his party rushed in, scalped 
the dead, and retreated before they could be fired upon 
by the garrison. The same band probably took part 
in the dosing scene of Dade's massacre on the same 
day. 
HmqrcMfft- ^^' *^^^ ^*y8 ^*^'j General Clinch engaged* the 
miMmi ^'^^^'^ ^^ ^^ banks of the Withlacoochee ;t and in 
1836. February of the following year. General Graines was 
«. Feb. It. attacked* near the same place. *In May, several of the 
iim?if#£- ^^^^^ towns and tribes joined the Seminoles in the 
tnqftST war. Murders and devastations were frequent, — ^the 
ilCcYMSto Indians obtained possession of many of the southern 
^^t»j^ mail routes in Georgia and Alabama, attacked steam- 
boats, destroyed stages, burned sev- 
eral towns, and compelled thou- 
sands of the whites who had settled 
in their territory, to flee for their 
lives. *A strong force, however, 
joined by many friendly Indians, 
being sent against them, and sev- 
eral of the hostile chiefs having 
been taken, the Creeks submitted ; 

*Fbrt King is twenty miles S.W. fVoai Payne*! 
Landlnc, and sixty-five -miles from St. Augos- 
tine. (See Map.) 

t Witklacoock— Rivtr enters the Gulf ofMez 
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ico, on the west coast of Florida, about ninetf- 
Ore milM N. ftom Tanpa Bay. (See Map. 
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and during the summer several thousands of them IM^* 
were transported west of the Mississippi. LWhatia 

17. *1d October, Grovemor Call took command of SSiSSSl 
Uie forces in Florida^ and with nearly 2000 men ^SSr 
marched into the interior. At the Wahoo swamp, a i. whtu u 
short distance from Dade's battle-ground, 550 of bis "SS^ 
troops encountered a greater number of the enemy, ^^I'SST 
who, after a fierce contest of half an hour, were dis- **•<"<***' 
persed, leaving twenty-five of their number dead on 
the field. In a second engagement, 
the whites lost nine men killed and 
sixteen wounded. In none of the 
battles could the loss of the Indians 
be ascertained, as it is their usual 
practice to carry off their dead. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TAN BUBElirS ADMINISTRATION, 

noM MABOH 4, 1887, to maboh 4, 1841. ^^ ^mmk. 

1. «In the election of 1836, Martin Van Buren, of J^*^ 
New York, had been chosen president of the United mMoTc^ 
States, and Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, vice- ml!a!!d%f 
president As Mr. Van Buren was a prominent leader Jj^d^oSev 
of the party which had secured the election of General ^iHHJSti 
Jackson, no change in the general policy of the gov- 
ernment was anticipated. 'Soon after the accession of , qrmetm- 
Mr. Van Buren, the pecuniary and mercantile dis- ^'SSn/ry^ 
tresses of the country reached their crisis. ^%tftM^ 

2. During the months of March and April the fail- ^^^^ 
ures in the city of New York alone amounted to nearly ^^the'eon- 
one hundred millions of dollars. The great extent of •**•'*''**' 
the business operations of the country at that time, and 

their intimate connection with each other, extended the 
evil throughout all the channels of trade ; causing, in 
the first place, a general failure of the mercantile in- 
terests, — affecting, through them, the business of the f^tSanm 
mechanic and the farmer, nor stopping until it had re- ^JJ^^'fe 
duced the wages of the humblest day laborer. a^mnuttet 

3. *Early in May, a large and respectable committee ^or^ 
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1837. bom the dty of New York, solicited of the preesident 
his intervention for such relief as might be within his 
power ; requesting the rescinding of the " specie cir- 
cular," a delay in enforcing the collection of the rev- 
enue duties, and the call of an extra se8sion of congress 
at an early day, that some legislative remedies might 
be adopted for the alarming embarrassments of the 
L iTtaf tMi country. 'The " specie circular*' was a treasury order, 
SfJSSrt ^^^^^ ^^^ ^®n issued during the previous adminis- 
tration, the principal object of which was to require 
the payment of ffold and silver, for the public lands, 
in place of bank bills, or other evidences of money, 
t. What ^' *'^^ ^® second request the president acceded, but 
SSTbySL declined to repeal the specie circular, or to call an ex- 
f^mftSka ^"^ 8^90^ of Congress. *Two days after the decision 
ewMi^Mw of the president became known, all the banks in the 
^rtheprm- city of Ncw York suspended specie payments, and this 
^iSSwSf was followed by a similar suspension on the part of 
«. wh»wer^ the banks throughout the whole country. ^The peo- 
7iBfJiS«r P^ ^®^® ^^^ the only sufferers by this measure ; for as 
^«^^ the deposit banks liad likewise ceased to redeem their 
notes in specie, the fi^ovemment itself was embarrassed, 
and was unable to discharge its own oUigations. 
^.whatu ^* 'The accumulated evils which now prised upon 
Su^oSm- the country, induced the president to call an extra ses- 
'^wS^ sion of congress, which he had before declined doing. 
fS^^^ Congress met early in September, and during a session 
«iofi7 of forty days pas^ several bills, designed for the re* 
lief of the government ; the most important of which 
was a bill authorizing the issue of treasury notes, not 
%.whati* exceeding in amount ten millions of dollars. *A bill 
i^tnSS- 9^l6d the Sub-treasury billj designed for the safe keep- 
rvwtfi ing of the public funds, and intended as the prominent 
*• Si*Sf^ measure of the session, passed the senate ; but in the 
^tSS^t* house of representatives it was laid upon the table, af- 

Biu. ter a long and animated discussion. 
7.w?uai9 6. ■'The Seminole war still continued in Florida, 
^JUJ^2* occasioning great expense to the nation, while the 
^'SS^iSe sickly climate of a country abounding in swamps and 
^treitv ^^^^^^ proved, to the whites, a foe far more terrible 
OTfwh*^ than the Indians themselves. After several encoun* 
Vmmp? ters in the early part of the season, in March a num- 
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ber of chiefe came to the camp of General Jessup, and 1837* 
signed* a treaty, purporting that hostilities should im- ^j^^f.^ 
mediately cease, and that all the Seminoles should re- j^^*^ 
move beyond the Mississippi. 

7. 'For a time the war appeared to be at an end, LWhatu 
but the treaty was soon broken through the influence ^mmoII^^ 
of Osceola. During the summer, several chiefs were ^Ji'^^Si 
captured, and a few surrendered voluntarily. In Oc- ^JJgJJJj^ 
tober, Osceola and several principal chiefs, with about ring ttm 
seventy warriors, who had come to the American camp '"'jSS/ 
under protection of a flag, were seized^ and confined b. At FMt 
by the orders of General Jessup. ^XSSSiS?' 

8. 'This was the most severe blow the Seminoles %Howhm 
had received during the war. By many, the conduct t^f^SSa 
of General Jessup, in seizing Osceola, has been se- ^SJwlSr 
verely censured ; but the excuse offered was, that the '■**»''^«" 
Indians had grossly deceived him on a former occa- 
sion, that Osceola was treacherous, that no blood was 

shed by the act, and that a very important service was 
thereby performed. HDsceola was subsequently placed ^'J^lSlZ' 
in confinement at Fort Moultrie,* where he died of a 'oSS??**^ 
fever in January of the following year. e. in south 

9. *On the Ist of December, the army in Florida, ^'^^f, 
stationed at the different posts, was estimated to num- ^f^^^ 
ber nearly nine thousand men. Yet against this nu- ^Jj^Jl^JJ 
merous force the Indians still held out with hopes of battle near 
effectual resistance. On, the 25th of the month. Col- ^%Sff^^ 
onel Taylor, at the head of about six hundred men, 
encountered the Indians on the northern side of the 

Big Water Lake,* in the southern part of the penin 
sula. After a severe battle of more than an hour, in 
which twenty-eight of the whites were killed and one 
hundreci and eleven wounded, the enemy was forced 
to retire, but with what loss is unknown. 

10. 'During the years 1837 and 1838, frequent en- 1^33. 
counters were had with the Indians, although but lit- ^-^^^ 
tie appeared to be accomplished towards bringing the **1m8i 
war to a close. 'In 1839, General Macomb, who had 1839 
received* the chief command of the army, induced a ^.^^ 
number of the chiefs in the southern part of the penin- mun^tka 

•The Indian name is KM-eho-bee, or O-ket-cho-bee. On mom maps It li mSUA 
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1839. aula to sign* a treaty of peace. The Indians were to 
treaty am- ''Gmain in the country until they could be assured of 
cSt^^ the prosperous condition of their friends who had emi- 
eombj grated. *The general then left Florida. But numer- 
L What^909n ^"^ niurders, which occured immediately after the 
moweiMt treaty, destroyed all confidence in its utility ; and in 
^^^ June the government of the territory offered a reward 
of two hundred dollars for every Indian killed or taken. 
1840. 11. «The year 1840 passed with numerous murders 
rofriUTfjS ^y ^^® Indians, and frequent contests between small 
' parties of them and the whites. In December, Colonel 
Harney, who, by his numerous exploits in Indian war- 
fare, had become the terror of the Seminoles, pen- 
etrated into the extensive everglades in Southern 
Florida, long supposed to be the head-quarters of the 
enemy, where he succeeded in capturing a band of 
forty, nine of whom he caused to be executed for some 
previous massacre in which they were supposed to be 
engaged. 
%»whatftu^ 12. 'During the session of congress which termi- 
^!fth!!!^ ^^ed in the summer of 1840, the Sub-treasury bill, 
^'Ijjjjy which had been rejected at the extra session of 1837, 
and which was regarded as the great financial meas- 
h.jm.98 ure of Mr. Van Buren's administration, passed** both 
and June 80. ]iouses of congress and became a law. 
4. CHwean ^^' *^^^® presidential election of 1840 was probably 
^2>jj^ the most exciting election that had ever occurred in 
4m^ eiee- the United States. The trying scenes of financial em- 
barrassment through which the country was then pass- 
ing, together with what was called " the experiments 
of the government upon the currency," furnished the 
opponents of the administration with abundant exciting 
topics for popular party harangues, in the approaching 
political contest During several months preceding 
the election, the whole country was one great arena 
i of political debate, and in the numerous assemblages 

J of the people the ablest men of both parties engaged 

freely in the discussion. 
^'tHeraSS'^ 14. »The whigs concentrated their whole strength 
^dUtnlmd HP®'^ William Henry Harrison, the " Hero of the 
wfM uMu Tiiames, and of Tippecanoe,*' while the administra- 
tkeSSionJ tion party united with equal ardor in favor of Mr. Van 
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Buren. The result was a signal defeat of the latter, 1§40# 
and a success of the whigs by a majority altogether 
unexpected by them. John Tyler of 
Virginia was elected i^ioe-president 



CHAPTER IX. 

HARRISOirS ADMINISTRATION. 



1. *0n the 4th of March, 1841, 

William Henry Harrison, in the pres- ^,^ „^ iLL«i8<Mf. 
ence of a large assemblage of the peo- 
ple convened at the capitol in Washingto.i, took the i^JJ^JJi 
oath prescribed by the constitution, and entered upon SS!^ffgiL 
the office of president of the United States. Mamruimf 

2. 'His inaugural address was a plain, but able and » (^Mt to- 
comprehensive document, expressing his approval of ""SSS?*'' 
the leading principles of the party which had selec^d 

him for the highest office in the gift of the people, and 
pledging his best endeavors to administer the govern- 
ment according to the constitution, as understood by 
its framers and early administrators. 

3. 'In conclusion, the president expressed his pro- t.ir7te/Mi»- 
found reverence for the Christian religion, and his iS?Ji 
thorough conviction that sound morals, religious lib- ^*S!J^ 
erty, and a just sense of religious responsibility, are •gwc^y 
essentially connected with all true and lasting happi- *" 
ness. " Let us unite then," said he, " in commending 

every interest of our beloved country to that good Be- 
ing who has blessed us by the gifts of civil and relig- 
ious freedom ; who watcned over and prospered the 
labors of our fathers ; and who has hitherto preserved 
to us institutions far exceeding in excellence those of 
any other people.'* 

4. *The senate was immediately convened for the 4. h^^^ 
purpose of receiving the usual nominations, and a new ^^^SV 
and able cabinet was formed, at the head of which was 'JJ^JgJ^ 
placed Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, as secretary H«»f 
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1841* of state. >But while every thing promised an admin- 
J ^^j^ istration honorable to the executive and useful to the 
country, rumors of the sudden illness of the president 
spread through the land ; and scarcely had thev 
reached the limits of the Union, when they were fol- 
lowed by the sad intelligence of his death, 
t. Wfiatem- 5. *Just one month from the day of his inauguration, 
^l^iSi the a^ed president was a pallid corpse in the national 
''" mansion. The event was calculated to make a deep 
impression upon the people, who had witnessed and 
taken part in the recent scenes of excitement which 
had preceded the elevation of one of their number to 
be the nation's ruler. The hand of Almighty power 
was acknowledged in the bereavement, teaching that 
- ** the Lord alone ruleth.** 



CHAPTER X. 

TYLER'S ADMINISTBATION, 

XZtBffBXNO imOM ATKtL 4| 1841, TO MABOH 4^ 184K. 

1. 'On the death of CtenenJ Harri- 
son, Mr. Tyler, the vice-president, 
became the acting president of the 
J;**;^ United States. During an extra session* of congress 
JJjj^j*5J^ the sub-treasury bill was repealed ; a general bankrupt 
Jj^Jej law was passed ; and two separate bills, chartering a 
Marrimm. bank of the United States, were rejected** by the 
^n totot^ executive veto. Hie course pursued by the presi- 
u» jSI dent caused him to be denounced generally, by the 
i^Spii. ^^8 P"'*y> wbidi bad elected him to office, and oo- 
0. ifr Web- ^^*®^^^®^ *^® resignation of his entire cabinet, with 

•tir. one exception.^ 

1842. ^ *^ 1842, an important treaty, adjusting the dis- 

4. What pute in relation to the northeastern boundary of the 

S!?^ te United States was negotiated<l at Washington, between 

A.3^jM. ^* Webster, on the part of the United States, and 

Mediju.a Lord Ashburton on the part of Great Britain. The 

a.%oet.u same year was signalized by the commencement of 
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domestic diffieulliee in Bhode Island, which at one 1849. 
time threatened serious consequences. 

S. 'A movement having been made to set aside the i. q<w i» 
ancient charter under wmch the government of the 'aI'SLS^ 
colony and slate had so long been administered,* par* ^l/SSaA 
ties were formed with respect to the proper mode of fi2S?S. 
adopting a new constitution^ The " suffrager party," ^8,^^^ 
having formed and adopted a constitution, in a man- sm p. ha. 
ner dedared by their opponents to be in violation of 1843. 
law, chose** Thomas W. Dorr governor, and elected a ^ ^^^ ^ 
legislature. About the same time the ^Maw and 
order party," as it was called, chose Samuel W. King 
governor. In May, 1843, both parties cnaet and or- «• i**/^.^ 
ganized their respective governments. 

4. The adherents of the ^' law and order party" i in^<»». 
then took active measures to put down what they de- 'S^TyST 
nominated the rebellion. Great commotion ensued, '•'^' 
and several arrests were made. Dorr left the state, 

but soon retuming,<i a bloody struggle appeared in- «. ifcyM. 
evitable ; but his associates finally (Uspersed, on the 
appearance of the government forces^ and Dorr, to 
avoid arrest, fled from the state. 

5. *In June, however, considerable numbers of the e. aigim 
^'suflrage party" made their appearance® under arms, ,, j!|J^^ 
and were joined^ by Dorr, but a body of troope b^iff i whaiu 
sent against them, they dispersed without any efiectuid ^^^h!- 
resistance. ^Dorr again fled, but, returning afl^er a tffiS^ 
few months, was arrested, triedJf for treason, convicted, 'J^J^ 
and sentenced to be imprisoned during life. In the f^^ 
mean time a constitution for the state had be^i adopted 1844. 
according to the prescribed forms of law. La June, J'y^^^S!^ 
1845, Dorr was released, although he had refused to ^J^/^ 
accept a pardon on condition of taking the oath <^ 
allegiance to the state government, 

6. •During the last year of Mr. Tyler's administra- 5. what u 
tion, considerable excitement prevailed on the subject S^j^^fSt 
of the annexation of Texas to the American Union, a ^^^^ 
measure first proposed by the government of the for- '*^' 
mer country. *Texas, formerly a province of Mexico, e. o/a* 
but settled mostly by emigrants from the United States, ^^jSSL f 
had previou^y withdrawn from the Mexican Republic. 

15» 
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1M4« and by force of arms had nobly sustdned her independ- 
ence, although unacknowledged by Mexico. 

^^^StSX ^' *^® proposition for annexation to the United 
States was strongly resisted at the North, and by the 
whig party generally throughout the Union. The 
impolicy of extending our limits by accessions of for- 
eign territory ; the danger of a war with Mexico ; the 
encouragement given to slavery by the admission of 
an additional slave state ; imd the increase of power 
that the South and southern institutions would thereby 
gain in the national councils, were urged against the 
measure. 

A. Aiwn 12. 8. *A treaty of annexation, signed* by the president, 
1845. was rejected by congress, but early in the following 

\£ZSif year a bill was passed, authorizing the president, un- 

^^ der certain restrictions, to negotiate with Texas the 

*jjjjj^ terms of annexation. 'During the same sessions of 
«(r«r congress bills were passed providing for the admission 

\i!2S^ of Iowa and Florida, as states, into the Union. ^The 

ifmiuu apposing candidates in the election of 1844 were Mr. 

^^^^ Clay of Eentuckv and James E. Polk of Tennessee. 
iSMf*^ The contest resulted in the choice of the latter, who 

umtthi. entered on the duties of his office on the 4th of March 
_ of the following year. 



CHAPTER XL 

POLK'S ADMINISTRATION, 

FBOM MABOH 4, 1846i, TO MABOH 4, 1849. 
WAS WITH HEXIOO. 

1. "Scarcely had Mr. Polk taken 
his seat as president of the United 
States, when decided indications 
^^'/ of a rupture with Mexico became apparent 'Mex- 
6.whati$ ico had long viewed the conduct of the American 
H^^JSS government, in relation to the acquisition of Tezas^ 



5,Whalo»- 

MMTM MXnt 



^'^f^^r''***^ with exceeding jealousy. and distrust ; still cbiming 
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lh»t country as a part of her own territory, she had I845* 
declared that she would regard annexation as a hostile 
act, and that she was resolved to declare war as soon 
as she received intimation of the completion of the 
project. *In accordance with this policy, imme- *vJJ*J*2P 
diately after the resolution of annexation had passed MeiSeam 
the American Congress, and received the sanction of JSSwHSj 
the President, Mr. Almonte,* the Mexican Minister at a pronooii- 
Washington, protesting against the measure as an act *** to!"*** 
of warlike aggression, which he declared Mexico 
would resist with all the means in her power, demand- 
ed his passports and returned home. 

2. 'On the fourth of July following, Texas assented ^^SuXT 
to the terms of the resolution of annexation, and two t*^ 
days later, fearing that Mexico would carry her threats 

of war into execution, requested the President of the 
United States to occupy the ports of Texas, and send 
an army to the defence of her territory. 'Accord- 5f»S<2!» 
ingly, an American squadron was sent into the Gulf ^|2S?" 
of Mexico, and Greneral Taylor, then in command at 
Camp Jessup,* was ordered by the American govern- 
ment to move with such of the regular forces as could 
be gathered from the western posts, to the southern * 
frontier of Texas, to act as circumstances might re- 
quire. *By the advice of the Texan authorities he JJJ^JJJ 
was induced to select for the concentration of his nwveimnm 
troops the post of Corpus Christi,f a Texan settle- **iS2r?* 
ment on the bay of the same name, where, by the 
beginning of August, 1845, he had taken his position, 
and at which place he had assembled, in the Novem- 
ber following, an army of little more than four thou- 
sand men. 1846. 

3. 'On the 13th of January, 1846, when it was J,,^^ 
believed that the Mexicans were assembling troops on led w«jj^ 
their northern frontiers with the avowed object of re- dtrofmh 
conquering Texas, and when such information had mSjSSS'^ 
been received from Mexico as rendered it probable, ^S^ISS 
if not certain, that she would refuse to receive the ^TtlySff 

* Caimf Jessup is in thtwesteni part of Louisiana, a few miles southwest from Natch- 
Itoehes, (Natch-i-tosh.) 

t Corpus Christi is at the month of the Nueces River, on the western shore of Corpus 
Christt Bay, a branch of the Aranzas Bay, about 100 miles ftom the Rio Grande. (U— 
Map Ctr. p. 3JU.^ 
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1S46* enY03r^ whom the United States had sent to negotiate 
■ Mr <?f Hit ff * settlement of the difficulties between the two coun- 
tries, the American president ordered Greneral Taylor 
to advance his forces to the Rio Grande,* the most 
southern and western limits of Texas, as claimed by 
herself: on the 8th of March following the advance 
column of the army, under General Twiggs, was put 
in motion for that purpose, and on the 28th of the 
same month Greneral Taylor, afler having established 
a dep6t at Point Isabel,! twenty-one miles in his rear, 
took his position on the northern bank of the Rio 
Grande, where he hastily erected a fortress, called 
Fort Brown, within cannon shot of Matamoras4 
LivMiff 4. 'On the 26th of April, the Mexican general, 
fSieeg^ Ampudia, gave notice to General Taylor that he con- 
^i^^SSi sidered hc^ilities commenced, and should prosecute 
cSSn^e- them; and on the same day an American dragoon 
tiSSaJut- Pf ^y ^^ sixty-three men, under command of Captain 
t*itf**'f Thornton, was attacked on the east side of the Rio 
Grande, Airty miles above Matamoras, and after the 
loss of sixteen men in killed and wounded, was com- 
pelled to surrender. This was the commencement of 
. actual hostilities — the first blood shed in the war. 
t.Cfti»»fia^ 5. 'The movements of the enemy, who had crossed 
flMfiMoTite the river above Matamoras, seeming to be directed to- 
'aSSfia wards an attack on Point Isabel, for the purpose of cut- 
ffrnM^i ting off the Americans fronx their supplies, on the first 
%to3ttaf of May General Taylor marched to the relief of that 
place, with his principal force, leaving a small com- 
mand in defence of Fort Brown. After having gar- 
risoned the depdt, on the 7th of May General Taylor 
set out on his return. At noon of the next day the 
Mexican army, numbering about six thousand men, 
with seven pieces of artillery, was discovered near 
Palo AUo, drawn up in battle array across the prairie 
through which the advance led. The Americans, al* 

* The Rio CTrands, (Bee-o-Grabn-d&,} or Rio del Norte, (Ree-o-del-Nor-t§), meaning 
Great River, or River of the Jforth, rises in the Roclcy Mountains north of Santa Fe, 
and flowing southeast, a distance of neariy 1800 ndles, enters the Gulf of Mexico be- 
low Matamoras. (See Map.) 

t Point Isabel Is 81 miles N. B. of Matamoras, near the Gulf. The entrance to the 
Lagoon, on the shore of which the village itands. is called Braxoe Santiago. 

XMatamerae is abont 90 miles ftom Oie month of the Rio Grande, by the i 
«f tlM stieam. (See map. «.) 
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though numbermg but twenty-three hundred, advanced 184#» 
to the attack, and after an action of about five hours, 
which was sustained mostly by the artillery, drove the 
enemy from their position, and encamped upon the 
field of battle. The Mexican loes was about one hun- 
dred killed, — that of the Americans but four killed and 
forty wounded, but among those mortally wounded 
was the lamented Major Ringjzold, of the artillery. 

6. *At two o'clock in the afternoon of the next day \JlS!nr!f 
the American army again advanced, and aftex^a march %^'^^ 
of two hours came m sight of the enemy, who had Fmimm. 
taken up a strong position near a place called Resaca 

de la Palma, three miles from Fort Brown, on the 
borders of a ravine which crossed the road. The ac* 
tion was commenced on both sides by the artillery, 
but the Mexican guns, managed by Greneral La Vega, 
were better served than on the former occasicx), and 
their effect soon began to be severely felt. An order 
to dislodge them was gallantly executed by Captain 
May, at the head of a squadron of dragoons, which, 
charging through a storm of grape shot, broke the 
ranks of the enemy, killed or dispersed the Mexican 
artillerymen, and took General La Vega prisoner. 
The charge was supported by the infantry — toe whole 
Mexican line was routed, and the enemy fled in con- 
fusion, abandoning his guns and a large quantity of 
ammunition ; and when night closed over the scene, not 
a Mexican soldier was to be found east of the Rio 
Grande. 'On the day following the battle the Ameri- ia^^ 
can army took up its former position at Fort Brown, Brownt 
which had sustained, with little loss, an almost unin- 
terrupted bombardment of seven days from the Mexi- 
can batteries in Matamoras. *fZt!n^' 

7. 'The news of the capture of Captain Thornton's fJJSSSnu 
arty produced the greatest excitement throughout the %^J^^ 
Jnion ; it was not doubted that Mexico would receive ijeoagwa 

a severe chastisement ; and a war spirit, unknown be- ton^tpvtyt 
fore to exist, heralded, in anticipation, a series of vie- 4. wfmt um 
tones and conquests, terminating only in the ** Halls ^jSiJtSiMt 
of the Montezumas."* *The President, in a message 'SmPt 

• The expretfllom ** Halls 0/ the M0nUtuma$,** k applMto tlM palM^ofOM MdnU 
Mezicaa kingt, of the race of the Montesumas. 
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1846* to Congress,* declared that Mexico had " invaded our 
•.Bfayiith. territory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on 
*»*• our own soil," and Congress, adopting the spirit of the 
message, after declaring that war existed " by the act 
of the republic of Mexico," authorized the President 
to accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers, and 
I. whatia placed ten millions of dollars at his disposal. 'The 
jg*^<ir«** news of the battles of Palo Alto and Kesaca de la 
imeedff^ Palma, arriving a few days later, fanned anew the 
*m£^ flame of war ; an anticipated march to the Mexican 
i£3k«m capital, in the ranks of a conquering army, seemed to 
^Haf^ ^ viewed but as a pleasant pastime, or a holiday ex- 
cursion, and the call for volunteers was answered by 
the prompt tender of the services of more than three 
hundred thousand men. 
t Ofjljerr^' 8. 'Most of the summer of 1847 was occupied by 
finhe invm- the ^vemment in preparations for the invasion of 
**^<2o7^*** Mexico, from several quarters at the same time. A 
force of about 23,000 men was sent into the field, the 
largest portion of which, placed under the command 
of Greneral Taylor, was to advance from Matamoras 
into the enemy's country in the direction of Men- 
terey :♦ Greneral Wool, at the head of about 2,900 
men, concentrated at San Antonio de BexarJ was to 
march upon Chihuahua ;f while Greneral Kearney, 
with a force of about 1,700, was to march from Fort 
Leavenworth,§ in Missouri, upon Santa Fe,|| the 
capital of New Mexico. 
8. Of the M^ 9. 'Owing to the difficulties experienced in trans- 
mSuJchm^ porting supplies, and the necessity of drawing them 
%SiiM?IS^ mostly from the United States, by way of New Or- 
tSSSi^t leans. General Taylor was unable to commence a 
forward movement until the latter part of August ; 
and it was the 19th of September when he appeared 
before Monterey, with an army then numbering only 

* For the tltnatton ofMonttref (Mon-ter-ftj see Map, letter f 

t 8tm AnUnie ds Bexar, the oldest Spanish town in Texas. (See Map. Bexar.) 

t Ckihuahuak (Chee-ooah-ooah) is nearly 700 miles N. W. from the city of Mexico. 

(See Map.) 
^ Fbrt Leavenworth is a military post of the United States on the west side c^ Mis- 

sonri River. (See Map.) 
I! Santa Ft, the capital of the former Mexican state of New Mexico, Is a town of 

aboat 4000 inhabitants, 15 miles east of the ftio Grande, and about 1100 miles N W 

flrem the city of Mexico. (See Map.) 
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1846* 6,600 men, after baring garrisoned several towns oa 
1 mttimnoH the Rio Grande, through which his route lay. *Mon. 
ulS&itSSi terey, the capital of New Leon, was at this time a 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants, strong in its natural 
defences, and garrisoned by seven thousand regular 
and about three thousand irregular troops, under the 
command of Greneral Ampudia. 
^tuSSSu^ 10. *0n the morning or the 21st of September the 
^it^t^^ attack was commenc^, which was continued with 
oSIr^^ great spirit during the day, but without any important 
j^^«fMi results, except the carryingof several fortified heights 
miM^ in the rear of the town. The assault was continued 
fAeytaot. (luring the 22d, when the Bishop's Palace, a strong 
Sept nd. position, and the only remaining fortified height in 
the rear of the town, was gallantly carried by the 
troops under Greneral Worth. On the morning of the 
snt ad. 23d the lower part of the city was stormed by Gren- 
eral Quitman, the troops slowly advancing by digging 
thrqugh the stone walls of the houses. In this way 
the fight continued during the day, and by night the 
enemy were confined chiefly to Uie Citadel, and the 
Plaza, or central public square of the city. Early 
snt iitk. on the following morning the Mexican general sub- 
mitted propositions which resulted in the surrender 
and evacuation of Monterey — and an armistice of 
eight weeks, or until instructions to renew hostilities 
sl^uld be received from either of the respective gov- 
emments. 
•^J2a2i 11. 'On the 13th of October the War Department 
^^J|^ ordered General Taylor to terminate the armistice 
iS iim)^ and renew offensive operations ; and about the middle 
cm$i of November, Saltillo,* the capital of the state of 
Coahuila, was occupied by the division of Greneral 
Worth ; and late in December Greneral Patterson 
4 whatia took possessiou of Victoria,! the capital of Tamauli- 
'waifwSS pss ; while, about the same time, the port of Tampico^ 
"'*J4^ ^** captured by Commodore Perry. *In the mean 

* Sa/tOltfUaboatTOmilef S.W.A<oiiiBfoiitere7, inUMtonUieniiiartorUftettateor 
Coahnlla. 

t FieUfrU to at the westeni MtMinity of Tamaallpas, (Tknu-aw-M-paa) near the 
boundary of San Loit PototI, and on tho nortliom bank of uo rivar Saataadtr. 

X Vinmieo (Tam-p^-oo) b at the ■ontheastem extremity of t^HMottpaa* on tka aarth 
tide of the river Paauco. The oliUwn^ that name is on theaoath side of the rlvea 
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time General Wool, after crossing the Rio Grande, 1846> 
finding his march to Chihuahua, in that direction, im- 
peded by the lofty and unbroken ranges of the Sierra 
Madre, had turned south and joined General Worth 
at Saltillo, while General Kearney, somewhat earlier 
in the season, after having performed a march of 
Dearly a thousand miles across the wilderness, had 
made hiniself master of Santa Fe, and all New Mex- 
ico, without opposition. 

12. *After General Kearney had established a new 'jSJSJjyf 
government in New Mexico, on the 26th of Septem. JJJKg^y 
ber he departed from Santa Fe, at the head of four 
hundred dragoons, for the California settlements of 
Mexico, bordering on the Pacific Ocean ; but after 
having proceeded three hundred miles, and learning 

that California* was already in possession of the 
Americans^ he sent back three quarters of his force, 
' and with only one hundred men pursued his way 
across the continent. 

13. 'In the early part of December a portion of icSJJ/S' 
General Kearney's command, that had marched with ^^»^>« 
him from Missouri, set out from Santa Fe on a south- •^p^*^^ 
em expedition, expecting to form a junction with 
General Wool at Chihuahua. This force, numbering 

only nine hundred men, was commanded by Colonel 
Doniphan, and its march of more than a thousand 
miles, through an enemy's country, from Santa Fe to 
Saltillo, is one of the most brilliant achievements of 
the war. During the march this body of men fought 
two battles against vastly superior forces, and in each ^ ^^^^ ^ 
defeated the enemy. 'The Battle of Bracito,t fought •^^^ 
on Christmas day, opened an entrance into the town b?2^& 
of El Paso,:]: while that of Sacramento,^ fought on *•**??****" 
the 28th of February, 1847, secured the surrender 

* Most of Vfper ot A\m9 Califvmia, wbleh ii separated firom New Mexico fcy the Col. 
orado river. Is an elevated, dry, and sandy desert. The. inhabitable portion extends 
along the shore of the Pacific about 500 miles, with an average breadth of 40 miles. 
(See Map.) 

t The battle of BraeiUy so called ttom the " Little Arm,** or bend in the river near 
the place, was fonght on the east bank of the Rio Grande, about 900 miles north of 
Chihuahua. 

I The town of El Pmm Is situated hi a rieh valley on th« west side of the Rto 
Grande, 30 miles south from the Braclto. 

i The battle of Saerumento was Anight Mar a ■maU stream of that aaiMi about 90 
miles Borth of the city of Chihuahua. 
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1§M« of Chihuahua, a city of great wealth, and containing 
' a population of more than forty thousand inhabitants. 

I. Qfevena 14. "While these events were transpiring on the 
S^^^Tj eastern borders of the Republic, the Pacific coast had 
become the scene of military operations, less brilliant, 
*j2diS!gS^ hut more important in their results. 'In the early 
^SSStf ?^^ o^ J"»®» 1S4^» Captain Fremont, of the Topo- 
i^raphical Corps of Engineers, while engag^ at the 
head of about sixty men in exploring a southern 
route to Oregon, having been first threatened with an 
attack by De Castro, the Mexican governor on the 
California coast, and learning afterwards that the 
governor was preparing an expedition against the 
American settlers near San Francisco,* raised the 
standard of opposition to the Mexican government in 
California. 
*iSiu^^ 15. 'After having defeated, in several engagements, 
m^M^uri* greatly superior Mexican forces, on the 4th of July 
i^oS^^ Fremont and his companions declared the indcpend- 
*** ence of California. A few days later, Commodore 
Sloat, having previously been informed of the com- 
mencement of hostilities on the Rio Grande, hoisted 
the American flag at Monterey.f In the latter part 
of July, Commodore Stockton assumed the command 
of the Pacific squadron, soon afler which he took 
possession of San Diego,:]: and, in conjunction with 
Captain Fremont, entered the city of Los Angelo8§ 
without opposition ; and on the 22d of August, 1846, 
the whole of California, a vast region bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, was in the undisputed military 
U^^^U^ possession of the United States. *In December fd.- 
^cSiSS. ^^^"^> ^^^^^ *^®' ^® arrival of General Kearney 
%jeam€^ 7 from his overland expedition, the Mexican inhabitants 
of California attempted to regain possession of the 
government, but the insurrection was soon suppressed. 
SJSSSSiSSJ ^^- *^® ^*^® ^i9Xe^ that afler the close of the 
qfchsturai armistico which succeeded the capture of Monterey, 

* Sim FVaneUeo, situated on the bay of the same name, possesses probably the best 
harbor on the west coast of America. (See Map.) 

t Monterey, (Mon-ter-&) a town of Upper Oalifomla, on a l»ay of the same name, 89 
miles south of San Francisco, containea in 1847 a population of atKHit 1000 inhabitants. 
(See Map.) 

1 Ss« />t«|f» is a port on the Pacific nearly west of the head of the Gnlf of Callfbnki. 

I Lm JingdM^ or the city of the Angels, is about 100 miles north of San Diego. 
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the American troops tinder (General Taylor spread 1 84^> 
themselves over Coahuila and Tamaulipas. In the '^yior^g or- 
mean time the plan of an attack on Vera Cruz, the ^^cUm 
principal Mexican post on the Gulf, had been matured %^^J!^ 
at Washington, and Greneral Scott sent out to take the JffJJ;^^. 
chief command of the army in Mexico. By the with- my qfthe 
drawal of most of the regulars under Greneral Taylor's Si^otSU 
command for the attack on Vera Cruz, the entire 
force of the Northern American army, extending 
from Matamoras to Monterey and Saltillo, was re- 
duced to about ten thousand volunteers, and a few 
companies of the regular artillery, while at the same 
time the Mexican General Santa Anna was known to 
be at San Luis Potosi,* at the head of 22,000 of the 
best troops in Mexico, prepared to oppose the farther 
progress of General Taylor, or to advance upon him 
in his own quarters. 

17. *In the early part of February, 1847, General 1847. 
Taylor, after leaving adequate garrisons in Monterey i.Qfogwrai 
and Saltillo, proceeded with about five thousand men mowmenm 

iff. WAf^A 

to Agua Nueva,f where he remained until the 21st «ry,i847*i 
of the month, when the advance of Santa Anna with 
his whole army induced him to fall back to Buena 
Vista,J a very strong position a few miles in advance 
of Saltillo. "Here the road runs north and south ^ ^Jgjj 
through a narrow defile, skirted on the west by im- ^^Smi 
passable gullies, and on the east by a succession of ^'SmS' 
rugged ridges and precipitous ravines which extend 
back nearly to the mountains. On the elevated 
plateau or table-land formed by the concentration of 
these ridges, General Taylor drew up his little army, 
numbering in all only 4,759 men, of whom only 453 
were regular troops ; and here, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, he was confronted by the entire Mexican array, 
then numbering, according to Santa Anna's official 
report, about 17,000 men, but believed t*> exceed 

20,000. 2,TtuhattU. 

18. 'On the morning of the next day, the 23d of *%S!** 

* 8a% Luis Potogi, the capitHl of the state of the same name, Is situated In a pleas* 
•Bt valley, aboat 340 miles northwest from the city of Mexico, and more than 300 mllet 
AonSaltUlo. (See Map.) 

t Jtffua ^uetM (Ah-Koo-ah Noo-&«VHh) Is abont 14 miles south (h>m SaltlUo. 

i Buena VUta (Boo-a-nah Ve6s-tah) is about three miles south tuxa SaltlUo 
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1S4T» February, the enemy began the attack with great im- 
petuosity ; but the resistance was as determined as the 
assault, and after a hard- fought battle, which was con- 
tinned during the greater part of the day, the Mexi- 
can force was driven in disorder from the field, with 
a loss of more than fifben hundred men. The Ameri- 
can loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was seven 
hundred and forty-six ; and, among these, twenty-eight 
i.whtuw§n officers were killed on the field. 'This important vie- 
aSSSSS^^ tory broke up the army of Santa Anna, and, by ef- 
tMtvioorwJ fectually securing the frcmtier of the Rio Grande, al- 
lowed the Americans to turn their whole attention and 
strength to the great enterprise of the campaign, the 
capture of Vera Cruz, and the march thence to the 
Mexican capital. 
*«Jj«« 19. "On the 9th of March, 1847, General Scott, at 
Ike mover the head of twelve thousand men, landed without op. 
*aS^ position a short distance south of Vera Cruz,"* in full 
^Snnimt view of the city and the renowned castle of San Juan 
clC^^ d'Ulloa. On the 12th the mvestment of the city wag 
iSdeapSire ^^ompleted ; on the 18th the trenches were opened, and 
«r^ ctty. on the 22d the first batteries began their fire, at the dis- 
tance of 800 yards from the city. From the 22d until 
the morning of the 26th, almost one continued roar of 
artillery prevailed, the city and castle batteries an- 
swering to those of the besiegers, and shells and shot 
were rained upon the devot^ town with terrible ac- 
tivity, and with an awful destruction of life and prop- 
erty. At length, just as arrangements had been made 
for an assault, the governor of the city made over- 
tures of surrender ; on the night of the 27th the arti- 
cles of capitulation were signed, and on the 29th the 
American flag was unfuried over the walls of the city 
and castle. 

m«Si JvJm ^^' '^^® ^^^ ^^ °^^ ^P®" ^' ^® march towards 

Vara orSS the Mcxicau capital, and on the 8th of April Greneral 

^^cSfi Twiggs was sent forward, leading the advance, on the 

^^' Jalapa road. But Santa Anna, although defeated at 

Buena Vista, had raised another army, and with 15,000 

• For* Onu, the principal M»-port of Mexico, U bailt on tlM spot wheie Onrtes int 
landed within the realms of Montezuma. The city is defended by the stiOBg flu tile 
of San Juan d* Ulloa, built on an Mand, or reef, of the same name, about 400 fhthans 
flrom the shoro. (See Map.) 
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men had strongly intrenched himself on the heights of 1§4T. 
Cent) Grordo,* which completely command the only 
road that leads through the mountain fastnesses into 
the interior. Greneral Twiggs reached this position 
on the 12th, but it was not until the morning of the 
18th, when the commander-in-chief and the whole 
army had arrired, that the daring assault was made. 
Befiyre noon of that day every position of the enemy 
had been stormed in succession, and three thousand 
prisoners had been taken, together with fbrty->three 
pieces of hrotasB artillery, fire thousand stand of arms, 
and all the munitions and materials of the army of the 
enemy. 

21. *On the day following the battle, the army en^ i^oggriyarf 
tered Jalapa,t and on the 22d the strong oastle of PeN SfT^S^ 
ote:^ was surrendered without resistance, with its nu- SISSr%' 
merous park of artillery, and a vast quantity of the pJUSl^ 
munitions of war. On the 15th of May the advance 

under General Worth entered the ancient and re- 
nowned city of Puebla ;§ and when the entire army had 
been concentrated there, in the very heart of Mexico^ 
so greatly had it been reduced by sickness, deaths, 
and the expiration of terms of enlistment in the volun- 
teer service, that it was found to number only five 
thousand effective men. *With this small force it was t. w?»atvm 
impossible to keep open a communication with Vera ^mSa? 
Cruz, and the army was left for a time to its own re- '•^JJ^;* 
sources, until the arrival of further supplies and reCn- 
forcements enabled it to march fbrward to the Mexican 
capital. 

22. 'At length, on the 7th of August, Greneral Scott, ^^^g^^ 
having increa^ his effective force to nearly eleven iifth^T^ 
thousand men, in addition to a moderate garrison left Huiia^ 
at Puebla, commenced his march from the latter place ISlSatsSi 
for the capital of the republic. The pass over the ^^^f^^*^ 

• The pass of Cerro Chrdo is about 45 miles, in a direct line, northwest firom Vera 
Onu. 

t Jalapa, a city of about 15.000 Inhabitants, is 55 miles ncnthwest from Vera Crux. 
(See map.) The well-lcnown medicinal hetb jalap, a species of the convolvalus, grows 
abandantly in the vicinity of this town, to which it is Indebted for its name. 

% P«r«te (Per*o-ta) is about 90 miles, in a direct line, northwest frnoi Vera Cruz, 
llie fortress is about half a mile north from the town of tlie same name. 

% Puebla, a city of about 60,000 inhabitants, and the capital of the state of the same 
name, is about 85 miles southeast from the city of Mexico. (See Map.) 
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IMy* mountains, by Rio Frio, where the army anticipated 
resistance, was found abandoned ; a little further on 
the whole valley of Mexico burst upon the view ; and 

Aug. nth. on the 1 1th the advance division under General Twiggs 
reached Ayotla,"* only fifteen miles from JVf cxico. A 
direct march to the capital, by the national road, had 
been contemplated, but the route in that direction pre- 
sented, from the nature of the ground and the strength 
of the fortifications, almost insurmountable obstacles, 
and an approach by way of Chalco and San Augustin, 
by passing around Lake Chalco, to the south, was 

Auff. iMk. thought more practicable, and by the 18th the entire 
army had succeeded in reaching San Augustin, ten 
miles from the city, where the arrangements were 
made for final operations. 



Ui^tha ^^* *'^^® ^^^y ^^ Mexico,f situated near the wesiem 
•uuation bank of Lake Tezcuco, and surrounded by numerous 

• For the locatioii of the places ^^otla, Ckaleo, San AugruMtin, Ch^^Upee, Ckwn^ 
kuMco^ Contmnu, and San Antonio, see the accoropanyinf map. 
t See doscription of Mexico, page 19. 
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canals and ditches, could be approached only by long 1S4T« 
narrow causeways, leading over impassable marshes, ^fMesieo, 
while the gates to which they conducted were strongly ^jJ^^JS 
fortified. 'Beyond the causeways, commanding the tf*»cuvi 
outer approaches to the city, were the strongly forti- i- Of <^ 
fied posts of Chapultepec and Churubusco, and the ^^Jm 
batteries of Contreras and San Antonio, armed with SlSSJm% 
nearly one hundred cannon, and surrounded by 
grounds either marshy, or so covered by volcanic 
rocks that they were thought by the enemy wholly 
impracticable for military operations. *Six thousand ^ ^^J^ 



Mexican troops under General Valencia held the ex- 
tenor defences of Contreras, while Santa Anna had a 
force of nearly 26,000 men in the rear, prepared to 
lend his aid where most needed. 

24. *In the aAernoon of the 19th some fighting oc- *- ^^ 
curred in the vicinity of Contreras, and early on the ^Sn»iS 
morning of the next day the batteries of that strong jSluSSi 
position were carried by an impetuous assault, which 

lasted only seventeen minutes. In this short space of 
time less than four thousand American troops had 
captured the most formidable intrenchments, within 
which were posted seven thousand Mexicans. The 
post of San Antonio, being now left in part unsupported, 
was evacuated by its garrison, which was terribly cut 
up in the retreat. 

25. *The fortified post of Churubusco, about four iOfmoKp- 
miles northeast from the heights of Contreras, was the chunanM- 
next point of attack. Here nearly the entire army ^' 
of the enemy was now concentrated, and here the 

great battle of the day was fought ; but on every part 
of the field the Americans were victorious, and the en- 
tire Mexican force was driven back upon the city, and 
upon the only remaining fortress of Chapultepec. 
*Thus ended the battles of the memorable 20th of Au- i The result 
gust, in which nine thousand Americans, assailing J the mh 
strongly fortified positions, had vanquished an army *^^^*'^^^ 
of 30,000 Mexicans. 

26. *0n the morning of the 21st, while General J^^^ 
Scott was about to take up battering positions, pre- «^^ 
parator}' to sununoning the city to surrender, he re- memyi 
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1S4T* ceived from the enemy propositions which terminated 
in the conclusion of an armistice for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a peace. With surprising infatuation the 
enemy demanded terms that were due only to con- 
querors, and on the 7th of September hostilities were 
I. wrttuoe- recommenced. *0n the morning of the 8th the Mo- 
^'Uh^ lino del Rey, or " King's Mill," and the Casa de Mata, 
Btrtanbert ^^ principal outer de&noes of the fortress of Chapul- 
tepec, were stormed and carried by General Worth, 
after a desperate assault in which he lost one fourth 
of his entire force. 
«. o^^ 27. 'The reduction of the castle of Chapultepec il- 
ISTrSLe- 9elf, situated on an abrupt, rocky height, one hundred 
'm%^ and fifty feet above the surrounding grounds, was a 
^^^S?* still more formidable undertaking. Several batteries 
were opened against this pasition on the 12th, and on 
the 13th the citadel and all its outworks were carried 
by storm, but not without a very heavy loss to the 
SnuJrtottoT A.merican army. 'The battle was continued during 
dimS^iL ^^® ^^^y* ^^ ^^ Mnes of the great causeways before 
iSt mentioned, and when night suspended the dreadful 
conflict, one division of die American army rested in 
the suburbs of Mexico, and another was actually 
4. cmpturtqf Within the gates of the city. *Duriiig the night which 
^^^' followed, the army of Santa Anna, and the officers of 
the national government abandoned the city, and at 
seven o'clock on the following morning the flag of the 
American Union was floating proudly to the breeze 
above the. walls of the national palace of Mexico. 
• The Rk- »Xhe American army had fulfilled its destination ; oMt 
soldiers had gained the object of their toils and surf- 
ings ; aod, as the fruit of many victories, were at last 
permitted to repose on their laurels, in the far-famed 
" Halls of the Montezumas." 
1848. 28. *The conquest of the Mexican capital was the 
Ui^t^ finishing stroke of the war, and on the 2d of February 
^32 w7 ^ollowiif^ the terms of a treaty of peace were concluded 
upon by the American commissioner and the Mexican 
7. ^^"^^^ government. ^This treaty, after having received 
treaty wuk somc modifications from the American Senate, was 
^''^^ adopted by that body on the 10th of March, and sabee- 
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quently ratified by the Mexican Congress at Que re- 184S« 
tar 0,* on the 30th of May of the same year. • 

29. 'The most . important provisions of this treaty i^^ 
are those by which the United States obtains from provMoruf 
her late enemy a large increase of territory, embrac- 
ing all New Mexico and Upper California. 'The ^^^ 
boundary between the two countries is to be the Rio ^^^(mMd 
Grande from its mouth to the southern boundary of ^^^^SSi 
New Mexico, thence westward along the southern and w^e tntuu 
western boundary of New Mexico to the River Gila,f ^y********' 
thence down scud river to the Colorado,:}: thence west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. The free navigation of 

the Gulf of California, and of the River Colorado up 
to the mouth of the Crila, is guarantied to the United 
States. 'For the territory and privileges thus obtained, t. what a* 
the United States surrendered to Mexico '' all castles, atatet agre* 
forts, territories, places and possessions," not embraced /i^J^U'JS^ 
in the ceded territory, — agreed to pay Mexico fifteen JJfSJi^ 
millior^ of dollars, and assumed the liquidation of all ^UJ^/ 
debts due American citizens from the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

30. *Sucli was the conclusion of the Mexican war, — t,^%S 
a war opposed as impolitic and unjust by one portion pM^and 
of the American people, and as cordially approved by (idtoa^^ 
the other, but admitted by all to have established for *{^*«XSr 
our nation, by the unbroken series of brilliant victories *^^£^ 
won by our army, a character for martial heroism 'JSspb?* 
whi(/a knows no superior in the annals of history, and 

which fears no rival in the pathway of military glory. 
*Bafc war is seldom without its alloy of bitteniess; and s. o/th»«a- 
in this instance it was not alone its ordinary calamities JX^ 
of suffering, and wretchedness, and death, — the " sighs •^^Ji?' 
of orphans, and widows' tears," — that moderated our 
exultations ; but with our very rejoicings were min- 
gled the deep and sullen notes of discord; and with 
the laurels of victory, with which fame had encircled 

♦ Queretaro, the capital of the state of the same name, is about 101 miles northwest 

from the city of Mexico, 
t Tlie river Gila enters the Colorado from the east. (Bee Map.) 
I The Colorado river, the largest stream in Mexico west of the Cordilleras or Rocky 

Mountains, rises in the high table-lands of Northern Mexico, and flowing southwest 

Ikils into the head of the Qulf of California. (See Map.) 

16 
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184S* the brow of our nation's glory, were entwined the oj* 

press and the yew— emblems of mourning. 

1. wkati$ *31. *The vast extent of unoccupied territory which 
SntS^ we had acquired as the result of the conquest, proved 
ig^SSS, an apple of discord in our midst ; and the question of 
dH^^UT *^® fi"*^ disposal of the prize was a problem which 
*»j^JJj«** our profbundest statesmen found it difficult to solve. 
J*«J*«^ The South and the North took issue upon it — the for- 
httm th» mer claiming the right of her citizens to remove, with 
th»S(mtKf their property in slaves, on to any lands purchased by 
the common treasure of the republic, and the latter 
demandiing that territory free from slavery at the time 
of its acquisition, should for ever remain so. 
s. wkonu 32. Ilie opposing principles of slavery extension 
S^ifSiSlM and slavery restriction entered largely, as elements of 
*'S£f ^ party zeal and political controversy, into the presiden- 
tial election of 1848 ; but although the South advo- 
cated one line of policy, and the North another, the 
citizens of neither section were united in the support 
of either of the three presidential candidates, who 
were Martin Van Buren, of New York ; Lewis Cass, 
t.grgy of Michigan ; and Zachary Taylor, of Liouisiana. 'Gren- 
I^Tto eral Cass, the regular democratic candidate, and Gen- 
cSS^ eral Taylor, the Whig nominee, both claimed by their 
'"'^f^^ respective parties as favoring Southern interests, while 
the same parties in the North advocated their election 
for reasons directly opposite, received the principal 
4. Of Mr. support of the whig and democratic parties ; * while 
Tmmkmtiif j^^ Ysxi Burcu, first nominated by a division of the 
democratic party o( New York, and afterwards re- 
nominated by a northern " Free Soil" convention held 
at Buffalo, was urged upon the people by his partisans 
as the peculiar exponent of the free-soil principles so 
generally professed by the northern section of the 
S«?2l3t^ Union. *After an exciting political canvass, the eleo- 
i^caiMaM/ tion resulted in the choice of Zachary Taylor, by one 
hundred and sixty-three electoral votes, out of a total 
of two hundred and ninety. Millard Fillmore, of New 
York, was chosen vice-president. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TAYLOR'S ADMINISTBATION, 
nojf MABOU 4, 1849, to jult 9, 1850. 

1. *At the time of the acces- 
sion of General Taylor to the 
presidency, California, embracing 
the western portion of the newly- 
acquired territory of the United 

States, had already begun to at- «aoba«t taylo«. 

tract a large share of public attention. "The im- 1849, 
portance which this country has subsequently attained, i. whm u 
in the rapid growth of its population — in its vast **^Jii(Sf' 
mineral resources — its already extensive commerce — 2.o/««*i»- 
and its rapid advancement to the position of a state *<^' 
in the great American confederacy, demands a brief 
account of both its early and its recent history. 

2. 'The principal Spanish settlements of California L^J^ 
were missionary establishments, twenty-one in nnm- ^^jJJ^?' 
her; the earhest of which, that of San Diego, was 
founded in 1769. ^Established to extend the domidn SJ/^iS*" 
of the Spanish crown, and to propagate the Roman owrccuri 
faith by the conversion of the untutored natives, they 
formed a line of religious posts along the whole west- 
em frontier, each a little colony within itself, and, being 
exclusive in their character, absorbing the lands, the 
capital, and the business of the country, they sup- 
pressed all enterprise beyond their limits, and dis- 
couraged emigration. 

3. 'California remained thus under ecclesiastical ciitS^wm 



sway until, in 1833, the Mexican government con- ^^j^j 
verted the missionary establishments into civil institu- 
tions, subject to the control of the state. 'During the iaidS^thc 
long period of anarchy and discord which followed in '^JSJ^wST 
Mexico, the missions were plundered by successive i*?'>?f, 
governors, and, with few exceptions, their lands were iou>ed? 
cranted away, until scarcely anything but their huge 
dtone buildings remained. 'Yet the result proved ben- '^^**"Jf5} 
eficial to the country at large. As the lands were dis- ' tSSm 
iribttted, agriculture increased ; the attention of for- ***^*** 
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184 ^. eignen began to be turned to the country ; and from 
' 1833, when scarcelj any but native bom inhabitants 
were found there, up to 1845, the foreign population 
had increased to more than five thousand. 
wkm» 4. 'Still, the unsettled condition of the goyemment 
r^ prevented anything like systematic enterprise ; nor was 
It until 1846, when Fremont and his companions hoist- 
ed the American flag and declared California indepen- 
dent of Mexican rule, that the natural capacities of the 
country for a numerous agricultural population began 
<j^ to be developed. 'With uie belief that California had 
' become, inseparably, a portion of the American Union, 
emigrants came pouring in, mostly from the United 
States, to seek their fortunes in a new country under 
1. Of MfA- their own flag. "Gracing and agriculture were the 
chief occupations of the people ; many little villages 
sprung up; and everything promised fair for the 
steady growth of this distant tenitory on our western 
borders. 
4. Qr<A« 6. *In this tranquil state of affairs the announcement 
tfiheSif was made in the latter part of February, 1848, that a 
'"JSHj^ mechanic, employed in cutting a. mill-race on the 
*' American Fork" of the Sacramento, about fifty miles 
above New Helvetia, or Sutter's Fort, had found nu- 
merous particles of gold, and some pieces of consider- 
§. QtihBAf' able si2se, in the sands of the stream. *The report 
4tMSi]^ 7 spread with rapidity; examinations were made at 
other points along the stream, and almost everywhere 
with success ; and in a few weeks the newly-discov- 
ered gold region was crowded with adventurers, 
tempted by the glittering prize. • 
ff. TheAff^ 6. "Laborers in the settlements, carried away by the 
aSm^ifc excitement, struck for higher wages, and left their em- 
et$,fci pioyers: sailors abandoned their vessels in the har- 
bors : the villages were nearly deserted ; and, as pro- 
visions were scarce, flour and pork arose to forty, and 
even a hundred, dollars per barrel at the mines, butter 
to a dollar per pound, and common shoes sold for ten 
JjJSiiu^ ^^ twelve dollars per pair. *At first, workmen at the 
^jj^< mines ordinarily gathered gold tci the amount of from 
'*'^*^*^ twenty to forty dollars per day ; and in some instances 
they obtained from $500 to $1000 a day for each i 
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7. *The gold was gathered by washing the earth in I§4^. 
pans, or other shallow vessels, — ^the particles of earth , j)fgcrif 
being washed away, while the gold, gravel, and sand, JjiSSSS 
settled at the bottom. The gravel was then picked thi^Sr 
out by the hand, and the residue was dried on a board 

or cloth, when the sand was blown away by a common 
bellows or the mouth; the greater weight of the gold 
causing it to remain behind. In the mountains the 
gold was picked out of the rocks in pieces varying from 
the finest particles to those of five or six ounces in ' 
weight. "The mining operations have since been car- t. q^y 
ried on in a more scientific manner. The richest sold ^^^SSS 
is now found imbedded in rock quartz, which is broken, ^^^JUT^ 
and ground down, and the gold is then separated by 
the process of amalgamation with quicksilver. 

8. "Already, at the time of the discovery of the min- t. wkmit 
end wealth of California, the population embraced jSj^tJitllni 
many enterprising Americans ; and now, citizens from ^tH^m 
the states crowded there in great numbers, carrying ^^V^' 
with them an ardent attachment to the political insti- 
tutions of their country, and desiring to see the same 
established over the land of then: adoption. *For ^^^ 
some time they petitioned Congress in vain, as that 'oMinSf? 
body, divided on the subject of permitting or prohib- '"iffir'*' 
iting slavery there, were unable to agree upon the de- 
tails of a form of government for the new territory. 

9. *Qeneral Taylor, on his accession to the presi- •. howam 
dency, assured the Califomians of his earnest desire to ^'S^^JnT 
grant them all the protection and assistance in the •^••^ 
power of the executive, and advised them to form for 
themselves, in the meantime, a state government, after- 
wards to be submitted to Congress for approval. 

10. 'Acting upon this advice, and encouraged by «. (mmm 
General Mason, who succeeded Qeneral Riley as mili- ^JJ^JSeS- 
tary governor in April 1849, the people chose dele- JSSJ/^IJ 
gates who met at Monterey in September of the same wi^gng 
year, for the purpose of forming a constitution for a mtmt^ 
state government. The result of their deUberations 

was the adoption of a state constitution, by which 
slavery was excluded from the country, in accordance 
with the decision of a special convention previously 
held at San Francisco. The new constitution was 
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184#> adopted by the people with great unanhmty. Peter 
H. Buraet was elected chief ma^trate, and the first 
legislature assembled at San Jose on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1849. 
t wy » 11. * While California was a prey to anarchy and 
eemduaqf mismle, incident to the mixed character of its popula- 
H^Sm- tion, — while the project of an independent republic 
****■' was by some openly avowed, — and wnile the interests 
oi the people were neglected by the Congress of the 
' United States, which was violently agitated by the 
clause in the new constitution prohibiting slavery, the 
legislature of California manifested, throughout, a no- 
ble smrit of devotion to the public good, and a faithful 
attachment to the American Union. 
ieSSSu^ 12. *In the meantime, lon^ standing animosities be- 
%9wSSdk *^®®** Texas and New Mexico were involving those 
tSSSiim- ^^^^^^> '^d ^^® general government, in a complica- 
^ S**J^ tion of difficulties. Texas had ever claimed, since she 
gained her independence of Mexico, that her territory 
extended to the Rio Qrande ; and she was determined 
to extend her authority there also, although the inhab- 
itants of the valley of Santa Fe had ever rejected her 
pretensions, and resisted her rule. 'In February, 
1860, Texas sent her commissioner to organize coun- 

ties in New Mexico, and enforce her iurisdiction over 

wmSttL the disputed territory ; but the United States civil and 
'^^ military governor at Santa Fe, disregarding the claims 
of Texas, and acting in accordance with instructions 
from Washington, favored the views of the people of 
New Mexico, who met in convention, and formed a 
constitution for a state government, which they trans- 
mitted to Washington for the approval of the Ameri- 
can Congress. The agent of Texas was unable to ac- 
complish his mission. 
J^JJ«J* 18. *While California and New Mexico were peti- 
^—^ i^tioning for admission as states into the American 
Union, a similar petition was sent up to Congress by 
a strange people from the very centre of the vast 
American wilderness. A few years before, a band of 
Mormons, or, as they style themselves, " Latter Dav 
Saints,'' had collected at Nauvoo, in the state of Uh- 
Doisi under the guidance of Joe Smith, their pretended 
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1849. prophet and leader ; but as serious dissensions arose 
between them and the neighboring people, they set 
out, like the Israelites of old, with ** their flocks, their 
herds, and their little ones," to seek a refuge in the 
wilderness, far away from those who, while they pitied 
their fanaticism, hated them, and despised thdr re- 
ligion. 
1 Qfthor 14. Tassing beyond the Rocky Mountsdns, they 
^'St' found, in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, in North- 
£fS2*3g;» em California, a delightful and fertile region, which 
iSu^iH^ they chose for their future home, and the seat of a new 
imfutmrei religion, which, m its mfancy, has been little less suc- 
cessful than that of the Arabian impostor. Not from 
the states only, but even from Europe, the Mormon 
missionaries brought in their proselytes by hundreds 
and by thousands: their thrifty settlements rapidly 
increased ; and while they were scarcely thought of 
by " the world's people" but as a band of outcasts, 
I860, we find them, in the year 1850, asking to be enumer- 
ated as a member of our confederacy, and the Amer- 
ican Congress gravely discussing the terms of the 
admission of the new territory of ** Utah !" 
% wi^u 15. 'While Congress was still in session, engaged in 
'Hut^ acrimonious debate on the various subjects which arose 
nSS^f ^^t ^^ the connection of slavery with the new territo- 
ries, the country was called to mourn the sudden loss 
of its chief magistrate. Zachary Taylor died at Wash- 
ington on the 9th of July, after an illness of less than 
a week. Among his last words were, " I have endeav- 
ored to do my duty. I am not afraid to die." Bis 
memory will ever be cherished 1^ his countrymen as 
t. ortkB that of an able and good man. 'In the language of an 
^rSXSSf eminent political opponent/ " The integrity of his mo- 
^ratiSmt' **^®* ^^ never assailed nor assailable. He had passed 
«. Qwyi through a long and active life, neither meriting nor 
meeting reproach, and, in his last hour, the conviction 
of the honest discharge of h'ls duty was present to con- 
sole, even when the things of this life were fast fadinor 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FILMORE'S ADMIKISTBATIOH, 

TBOM JTTLT 10, 1850, TO MABOB 4, 1868. 

1. 'On the day following the 
decease of the president, the vice- 
president, Millard Filmore, pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House 

of Representatives, and there, in millabd rajfOB>. 

accordance with the constitution, 

and in the presence of both Houses of Congress, took 1M0» 
the oath of office as President of the United States, i. wKaot 
Without commotion, without any military parade, •JJt^J* 
but with republican simplicity, the leg^itimate suo- ^^g^jjj^ 
cessor to the presidency was installed in office, and ^-»eiff 
the wheels of government moved on as harmoniously 
as ever ; presenting to the world a sublime spectacle 
of the beauty and perfection of sel^govemment. 

2. The first session of the 31st Congress, which >• wimtwm 
opened on the 3d of Nov. 1849, and closed on the S^^SHih 
dOth of September, 1850, — was one of the longest and thttwoL- 
most exciting ever held. 'The great subjects of dis- l^wiLt 
cussion were, the admission of California with the con- *^^i^ 
stitution she had adopted,. and the Texas boundary ^frj/^ 
question. *With these was involved the long agitated ^ whatxom 
question of slavery, in all its various phases — respect- ^^^SvuSe? 
ing the extension of slavery to new territory — its abo- 
lition in the Dbtrict of Columbia, and the restoration 

of fugitive slaves to their owners. 

3. *Early in the session, before the death of General b. wrm i§ 
Taylor, Mr. Clay, at the head of a committee of thir- SH'fhmr 
teen, had reported to the Senate a bill providing for the 
admission of California with the constitution she had 
adopted — for the organization of the territories ol New 
Mexico and Utah, and for the adjustment of the Texas 
boundary. *This project, which received the name of •. intei «e«« 
the " Omnibus bill," was strongly contested, and crip- *S^1S^ 
pled by various amendments, until nothing remained 

16* 
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IMO* but tbe sections organizing Utah as a separate territory, 

which passed both houses, and became a law. 
ijy>g. 4. "After much discussion, however, the California 
JSnSgmf admbsion bill, the New Mexico Territorial biU, and the 
^(SrSSH Texas boundary, all subsequently passed as separate 
"*'*^' propositions, very much as they had been proposed by 
the committee of which Mr. Clay was chairman. By 
i/cmSt *^** result, Ist. "The vast territory of California, with 
^gj»jy a sea-board corresponding in latitude to the entire 
Atlantic coast from Boston to Charleston, became a 
state of the American Union, with a constitution ex- 
it Tito i*r eluding domestic slavery : 2d. "The Mormon territory 
^"TiJyT*' of Utah, embracing the great central basin of the coun- 
try between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, was 
erected into a territorial government, with the decla- 
ration that, when admitted as a state, " said territory, 
or any portion of the same, shall be received into the 
Unicm with or without slavery, — as its constitution 
JiJlSlj sbaU prescribe at the time of the admission :" 3d. *New 
Mexico was erected into a territorial government with 
the same provision respecting slavery as in the case of 
juKjqN^ Utah : 4th. "The Texas Boundary bill (with the con- 
mBmnS^ sent of Texas afterwards obtained), established the 
*^**' dividing line between Texas and New Mexico four de- 
crees east of Santa Fe; and in consideration that 
Texas relinquished her claims to the territory east of 
the Itio Grande thus included in New Mexico, the 
United States agreed to pay her the sum of ten mil- 
••^Jjg^ lions of dollars: 6th. 'An act called the "Fugitive 
* fowl Slave Law," was passed, providing for the more effec- 
tual and speedy delivery, to their masters, of fugitive 
JJg««Jwjj slaves escaping into the free states: and 6th. 'An act 
Dittrietqf providing for the suppression of the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia, which declares that " if any slave 
shall be brought into the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of being sold, or placed in depot there to be 
sold as merchandise, such slave shall thereupon become 
liberated and free." 
• orwfmt 5. "These various bills were the results of a compro- 
*SSto M?* mise of opposing views on the subject of slavery, and 
'*"'*'•' in this spirit they were advocated by their supporters; 
but, as was to be expected, they failed to give entire 
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latisfaction either to the North or to the South. 'A IMO. 
portion of the South, complaining of the injustice of j ^^ 
excluding their citizens from territory purchased hy ^j^*^]^ 
their blood and by the common treasure of the Union, tu»^Sm 
would have rejected California until she struck from cJSQmI . 
Her constitution the clause prohibiting slavery ; while i 

at the North there was much bitterness of feeling 1861<»t» 
against the fugitive slave law, which exhibited itself 
m conventions of the people, and in the aid afforded to 
fugitive slaves escaping to Canada. 

6. 'During the remainder of President Filmore's ad- j^J'JfMj 
ministration, httle occurred to disturb the quiet tenor remSnier 
of our country's history. 'At peace with foreign na- iJiSllSlw!' 
tions, and blessed with almost unexampled prosperity ^ g^^ 
in the various departments of agriculture, commerce, ttU oo«m^. 
and manufactures, our course is steadily onward in the 
march of national greatness, ^he presideutial election 4. outraetet 
of 1862, although following closely upon the violent (^uivrui- 
sectional and political contentions of the 8 1st Congress, fSn^imi 
was one of unusual quiet, and great moderation of 1852. 
party feeling : — ^a harbinger of good — ^a bow of prom- 
ise spanning the political horizon after the storm has 
passed away. The result of the political canvass was 
the election of the democratic candidate. General 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, over General 
Winfield Scott, the candidate of the whig party. 

Conclusion. *At this period in our history — at the "^jg/J*"^ 
beginning of the last half of the nineteenth century — we now or- 
it is wise to review the past, while with feelings of ^ hutor/T 
mingled fear and hope we contemplate the future. 

1. 'Little more than two centuries have elapsed since '-j^^ 
the first permanent settlement by civilized man was M*t»etu^ ' 
made within the limits of the present United States, v. statetf 
'During more than two thirds of that period, while the 7. stats af 
colonies remained under the government of Great Brit- '%SS!^ 
ain, the £nglii»h settlements were confined to the At- iSJJJ^Jf^ 
lantic coast ; and at the close of the Revolution the **"* perioir 
population numbered only three millions of souls. 

2. •The separation, perfected by the Revolution, at J^^g^JJ 
once opened new fields for exertion and nterprise ; — ^^ff^^ 
a great change was suddenly made in the character of uavohaiont 
the American people ; and, under the foetering care 
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1M9» oi republican institationsy the tide of populatioii has 
'^r^fgrtm^ Folled rapidly inland, croesing the Alleghames — sweep- 
fjjjjjjj* ing over the vast valley of the Mississippi, and the 
plains of California — looking down from the heights 
of the Sierra Nevada — ^nor resting in its onward 
course until it has settled on the waters of the Colum- 
^ SShS^ bia, and the shores of the Pacific. 'During the last 
popuimtum. sixty years of our country's history, the popvdation has 
increased, in a ratio hitherto unprecedented, from three 
millions to more than twenty millions of souls. 
^PnvreM 3. *Nor has our progress been less rapid in the va- 
#^ ' rious arts of civilized life. Our transition has been 
sudden from the weakness of youth to the vigor 
•^ftwir of manhood. 'In power and resources we already 
MwroML sustain a proud rivalry with the time-honored nations 
of the Old World, and we rank the first among the re- 
4. Esuiu qf publics of the New. ^Our busy commerce has ex- 
tended over every sea, and entered every port; and 
from the Arctic circle to the opposite regions of Polar 
cold, our canvass whitens in every breeze. Our do- 
itefii4r«e- mestic manufactures, in the amount of capital em- 
^'*^' ployed, and in the quality and value of their fabrics, 
are already competing successfully with those of France 
Agrieui- and England, while the rewards of agriculture are 
shedding their blessings on milhons of our happy 
people, 
s. ntaiiti m 4. *Our numerous railroads, telegraphs, and canals, 
^QSSSlt n&vigable rivers and inland seas, by the facihties of 
communication which they open, bring closely to- 
gether the most distant sections of the Union, and do 
much to harmonize that diversity of feelings and of in- 
0. XtfKvfon. terests which would otherwise* arise. 'The Bible, and 
the insdtutions of Christianity, shed their blessings 
mumtkm. upon us ; and the education of youth, upon which the 
well-being of society, and the perpetuity of our repub- 
lican institutions, so greatly depend, is receiving that 
share of attention which its importance demands, 
j^owttioto *For all these blessings we are bound to acknowledge 
bbmn^ and adore the invisible hand of Almighty power that 
has directed and sustained us ; for every step in ow 
progress has been distmguished by manifest tokens of 
providential agency. 
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Let our prayer then be that the same God who brought 
our fitters out of bondage, into a strange land, to found an 
empire in the wilderness, may continue his protection to their 
children. Let us indulge the hope, that in this Western 
World freedom has found a congenial clime ; that the tree of 
liberty which has been planted here may grow up in majesty 
and beauty, until it^ shall overshadow the whole land ; and that 
beneath its branches the nations may ever dwell together in 
unity and loye. Let us endeavor to cultivate a spirit of mutual 
concession and harmony in our national councils ; and remem- 
bering that the monarchies of the Old World are looking upon us 
with jealousy, and predicting the day of our ruin, let us guard with 
sacred &ith the boon that has been bequeathed us, and amid all 
the turmoils of political strife by which we may be agitated, let 
us ever bear aloft the motto, " 7%e Union; one and inseparable '^ 
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Explanatory Note. — It has been our object, in the 
foregoing pages, to give a connected bistory of the Uni- 
ted States, from the earliest discovery of the North Amer- 
ican continent to the present time. In order to preserve 
the chain of events unbroken, we have seldom digressed 
to consider the histories of other American states, except 
where they were intimately connected with our own. 
But as our relations with the British Possessions on our 
north, and the Mexican States on our southwest, are daily 
becoming more and more intimate, a knowledge of the 
past history and present condition of those countries is 
becoming additionally important to our people. Besides, 
Texas, New Mexico, and California, recently brought 
into our confederacy, have thus made their history our 
own, and rendered it additionally desirable in a work 
designed for our schools, to give some account of their 
past annals, and of the country from which they have 
been separated. For these reasons we annex, in the fol- 
lowing pages, a brief history of the Canadas, both un- 
der French and under English rule, the history of Mex- 
ico, and the^ history of Texas down to the time when 
the '4one star" became one in our glorious consteUation. 
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CHAPTER L 



L ffuiarp of Canada under the Frenehr^IL Bittory of Ckmada 
under the Engliih, 

1. HiSTORT OF Cjlvxdjl UNDER THE French. — 1. The propcT 
introduction to the history of the Canadas is to be found in the 
brief account, already given, of the voyages of Cartier, Roberval, 
and Champlain, the latter of whom, sailing as the lieutenant of 
De Monts, became the founder of Quebec in 1608, about a year 
after the English settlement of Jamestown in Virginia. 

2. The history of Champlain is one of undaunted courage 
and resolution, and like that of the celebrated Captain John 
Smith, of Virginia, is filled with thrilling accounts of romantic 
adventure among the Indians. On his first arrival in the coun- 
try, Champlain found the powerful Algonquin and Iroquois 
tnbes, the former on the northern bank of the St. Lawrence, 
and the latter south and west of Lake Ontario, engaged in 
deadly wars with each other. Champlain at once entered into 
alliance with the Algonquins, who promised to assist him in 
exploring the country of their enemies the Iroquois. 

3. In the spring of 1609, Champlain, with two of his coun- 
trymen^ and a band of his Indian allies, crossed the St. Law- 
rence, and discovered the lake which beara his name. On the 
banks of Lake George they had an encounter with the Iroquois, 
who were soon routed, being struck with terror at the havoc 
made hj the unknown instruments of destruction in the hands 
of the French. 

4. Soon after this expedidon, Champlain foimd it necessaiy 
to revisit France, but in 1610 he was enabled to return with a 
considerable reinforcement and fresh supplies. Again he ac- 
companied his Algonquin allies in an expedition into the terri- 
tory of their enemies, and agtdn the Iroquois lied before the 
destruction which followed in the path of the white stranger. 
Being recalled to France, Champlain persuaded hb aUies to 
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allow one of their young men to accompany bim, while at the 
same time a Frenchman remained to leam the language of the 
Indians. After a brief absence he returned, in 1611, with the 
Indian youth, whom he designed to employ as interpreter be- 
tween the French and their allies. 

5. While Champlain was awaiting an appointment which he 
had made with his savage allies, he passed the time in selecting 
a place for a new settlement, higher up the river than Quebec. 
After a careful survey, he fixed upon a spot on the southern 
Dorder of a beautiful island inclosed by the divided channel of 
the St. Lawrence, cleared a considerable space, surrounded it 
by an earthen wall, and sowed some grain. From an eminence 
in the vicinity, which he named Mont Royal, the place has since 
been calM Montreal. 

6. In the year 1612 the government of New France, or Can- 
ada, was placed in the hands of a French nobleman, the Count 
de Soissons, who delegated to Champlain all the functions of his 
high office. The count dying soon after, the Prince of Cond6 
succeeded to all the privileges of the deceased, and transferred 
them to Champlain on the most liberal terms. As his commis- 
sion mcluded a monopoly of the fur trade, Champlain was now 
able to engage the merchants in his projects of discovery and 
settlemefnt. 

Y. Like many others at that period, Champlain was enthusi- 
astic in the belief of the existence of a north-western passage to 
China. A Frenchman who had spent a winter among the 
northern savages, imposed upon the credulity of Champlain by 
reporting that the river of the Algonquins (the Ottawa) bsued 
from a lake which was connected with the North Sea ; that he 
had visited its shores, had there seen the wreck of an English 
vessel, and that one of the crew was still living with the Indians. 

8. Eager to ascertain the truth of this statement, Champlain 
determined to devote a season to the prosecution of this grand 
object, and with only four of his countrymen, among whom was 
the author of the report, and one native, he commenced his voy- 
age by the dangerous and almost impassable route of the Ottawa 
River. The party contmued their course until they came within 
eight days' journey of the lake on whose shores the shipTwreck 
was said to have occurred. 

9. Here the falsity of the Frenchman's report was made ap- 
parent by the opposing testimony of the friendly tribe with 
whom he had resided, and he himself, in fear of merited pun^ 
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bhmeut, coofessed that all be had said was a complete untnitlL 
He had hoped that the difficulties of the route would earlier 
have induced his superior to relinquish the enterprise, and that 
his statement would still be credited, which would give him no- 
toriety, and perhaps lead to his preferment to some conspicuous 
station. Thus the season was passed in a series of useless la- 
bors and fatigues, while no object of importance was promoted. 

10. Cham plain, having again visited France, and returned 
with additional recruits,^-eyer ready to engage in warlike en- 
terprises with his Indian allies, next planned an expedition 
against the Iroquois, whom it was now proposed to assail 
among the lakes to the westward. Setting out from Montreal, 
he accompanied his allies in a long route, first up the Ottawa, 
then overland to the northern shores of Lake Hui#n, where 
they were joined by some Huron hands, who likewise consid- 
ered the Iroquois as enemies. 

11. Accompanied by their friends, after passing some dis- 
tance down Lake Huron, they struck into the interior, and came 
to a smaller expanse of water, on the banks of which they dis- 
covered the Iroquois fort, strongly fortified by successive pali- 
sades of trees twined together, and with strong parapets at top. 
The Iroquois at first advanced, and met their assailants in front 
of the fortifications ; but the whizzing balls from the fire-arms 
soon drove them within the ramparts, and, finally, from all the 
outer defences. They continued, however, to pour forth show- 
ers of arrows and stones, and fought with such bravery that, in, 
spite of all the exertions of the few French and their allies, it 
was found impossible to drive them from their stronghold. The 
Iroquois bitterly taunted the allied Hurons and Algonquins as 
unable to cope with them in a fair field, and obliged to seek the 
odious fdd of this strange and unknown race. 

12. The enterprise being finally abandoned, and a retreat 
commenced, Champlain, wounded, but not dbpirited, claimed 
the completion of the promise of his allies to convey him home 
after the campaign. But delays and excuses prolonged the 
time of his departure. First guides were wanting, then a ca- 
noe, and he soon found that the savages were determined to 
detain him and his companions, either to accompany them in 
their future expeditions, or to aid in their defence in case of an 
attack from the Iroquois : and he was obliged to pass the win- 
ter in the country of the Hurons. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year he was enabled to take leave of his savage allies, soon 
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after which he repaired to Tadoussao, whence he mailed, and 
arrived in France in the September following. 

18. The interests of the colony were now for some time much 
neglected, owing to the unsettled state of France during the 
minority of Louis XIII. ; and it was not until 1620 that Cham- 
plain was enabled to return, with a new equipment, fitted out 
by an association of merchants. During his absence, the settle- 
ments had been considerably neglected, and, after all that had 
been done for the colony, there remained, when winter set in, 
not more than sixty inhabitants of all ages. 

14. The progress of the colony was sJso checked by the ap- 
pointment of an unqualified governor, De Caen, in the place of 
Champlain, and, after the restoration of the latter, by dissen- 
sions m the mother country, caused chiefly by th^ opposing 
Bentiments of the Catholics and the Protestants, and the at- 
tempts of the former to diffuse the Catholic religion throughout 
the New World. In 1029, during a brief war between England 
and France, Port Royal, Quebec, and the other French settle- 
ments, fell an easy prey to a small English squadron com* 
manded by Sir David Kirk, a Protestant refugee from France. 
England, however, placed little value on these distant conquests, 
and by the treaty of March, 1632, France obtained the restitu- 
tion, — not of New France or Canada only, but of Cape Breton 
and the undefined Acadia. 

15. On the restoration of Canada, Champlain was reinvested 
with his former jurisdiction, which he retained until his death, 
which occurred early in 1636 During more than sixty years 
after his death, the colonists were engaged m almost constant 
warfare with the powerful tribes of the Iroquois. In 1648, 
after a brief interval of repose, their settlements were attacked 
with almost fatal precision, and the inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, involved in indiscriminate slaughter. The 
Huron allies of the French were almost everywhere defeated, 
and their country, lately so peaceable and flourishing, became 
a land of horror and of blood. The whole Huron nation, with 
one consent, dispersed, and fled for refuge in every direction. 
A few afterwards reluctantly united with their conquerors ; the 
greater number sought an asylum among the Chippewas of Lake 
ouperior, — while a small remnant sought the protection of the 
French at Quebec. 

16. The Iroquois now rapidly extended their conquests over 
the western Huron tribes, and also over the Algonquins of New 
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England, while the French, shut up in their fortified posts, be- 
held the destruction of their allies without daring to venture to 
their relief. In 1665, however, the power of the French was 
augmented by an increase of emigrants, and the addition of a 
regiment of soldiers. Three forts were erected on the river 
Richelieu, (now the Sorel,) and several expeditions were made 
into the territory of the Iroquois, which cheeked their insolence, 
and for a time secured the colony from the inroads of these 
fierce marauders. 

17. During the administration of De Courcelles, who suc- 
ceeded De Tracy as governor in 1667, a settlement of Hurons, 
under the direction of the Jesuit Marquette, was established on 
the island of Mackinaw, between lakes Huron and Michigan, — 
a situation very favorable for the fur trade. The site of a fort 
was also selected at Oataraqui, on Lake Ontario, near the pres- 
ent village of Kingston, an advantageous point for the protection 
of the trading interests, and for holding the Five Nations in 
awe. Count Frontenac, who succeeded De Courcelles in 1672, 
caused the fort at Cataraqui to be completed ; and it has often, 
^rom him, been called Fort Frontenac. 

18. In 1684, M. De la Barre, the successor of Frontenac, 
crossed Lake Ontario, and marched into the country of the Iro- 
quois to subdue them ; but a mortal sickness having broken out 
in the French army, De la Barre thought it best to yield to the 
terms of the enemy and withdraw his forces. In the following 
year De la Barre was recalled, and the Marquis Denonville was 
appointed in his stead. 

19. Denonville professed to the Iroquob a wish to maintain 
peace, while the opposite course was intended by him. Having, 
imder various pretexts, allured a number of chiefs to meet him 
on the banks of Lake Ontario, he secured them and sent them 
to France as trophies ; and afterwards they were sent as slaves 
to the galleys. This base stratagem kindled anew the flame of 
war, and each party prepared to carry it on to the utmost ex- 
tremity. Denonville made an inroad into the country of the 
Senecas, who burned their villages on his approach. In return 
the enemy attacked the two forts Niagara and Cataraqui, the 
former of which was abandoned after nearly all the garrison 
had perished of hunger. Lake Ontario was covered with the 
canoes of the enemy ; the allies of the French began to waver ; 
and had the savages understood the art of siege, they would 
probably have driven the French entirely from Canada. In 
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this critical situation, DenonTille was obliged to accept tlie most 
humiliating terms from the enemy, and to request back from 
France the chiefs whom he had so unjustly entrapped and sent 
thither. 

20. The treaty, however, was interrupted by an unexpected 
act of treachery on the part of the principal chief of the Hurons, 
who, fearing that the remnant of his tribe might now be left 
defenceless, captured and killed a party of the Iroquois depu- 
ties who were on their way to Montreal ; and as he had the 
address to make the Iroquois believe that the crime had been 
committed at the instigation of the French Governor, the flame 
of war again broke out, and burned more fiercely than ever. 
The Iroquois soon after made a descent on the island of Mon- 
treal, which they laid waste, and carried off 200 prisoners. 

21. In this extremity, when the very existence of the colony 
was threatened, Denonville was recalled, and the administration 
of the government was a second time intrusted to Count Fron- 
tenac. At this period, the war, called by the French and English 
colonies, " King William's War," broke out between Franco and 
England. It was during this war that the French and their allies 
attacked and destroyed Schenectady, Salmon Falls, and Casco 
in Maine, and that the British colonies sent unsuccessful expedi- 
tions against Quebec and Montreal. Frontenac made a success- 
ful irruption by way of Lake Ontario and the river Oswego, into 
the Iroquois country, laying waste the villages of the Cayugas 
and Onondagas ; but the enemy rallied, and severely harassed 
him in his retreat. 

22. The war between the French and the Iroquois continued 
three years after the peace between France and England in 
1697. At length, in the year 1700, this long Indian war was 
brought to a close, and the numerous prisoners on both sides 
were allowed to return. The natives, prisoners to the French, 
availing themselves of the privilege, eagerly sought their homes, 
but the greater part of the French captives were found to have 
contracted such an attachment to the wild freedom of the woods, 
that nothing could induce them to quit their savage associates. 

23. During Queen Anne's war, from 1702 to 1713, the Iro- 
quois preserved a kind of neutrality between the French and 
the English, while each party endeavored to secure their co- 
operation in its favor. After the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
Canada enjoyed a long period of uninterrupted tranquillity. 
The extent of settled territory, however, was still small, chiefly 
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embraced id a narrow strip on the St. Lawrence, between Que- 
bec and Montreal At Fort Frontenac and Niagara a few sol- 
diers were stationed ; a feeble settlement was formed at Detroit ; 
and at Mackinaw a fort surrounded by an Indian village. In 
1731 ths French erected Fort Frederic, (now Crown Pomt,) on 
the western shore of Lake Champlain, but surrendered it to the 
English under General Amherst, in 1759. In 1756, they 
erected the fortress of Ticonderoga, at the mouth of the outlet 
of Lake George; and in 1754 the Marquis du Quesne erected, 
at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela» the mem- 
orable fort which bore his name. 

24. The French were likewise encroaching upon Nova Scotia, 
which had been ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713 ; and in the west they were attempting to complete a line 
of forts which should confine the British colonists to the terri- 
tory east of the AU^hanies. These encroachments w^^ the 
principal cause which led to the " French and Indian war," a 
war which resulted in the overthrow of the power of France in 
America, and the transfer of her possessions to a rival nation. 
An account of that war has already been given in a former part 
of this work, to which we refer for a continuation of the history 
of Canada during that eventful period. 

II. History or Canada undbr the English. — 1. The his- 
tory of Canada subsequent to the peace of 1763, is so intimately 
connected with that of the United States, and so much of it has 
been embraced in former pages of this work, that we shall pass 
briefly over those portions common to both, and shall dwell on 
such events only as are necessary to preserve the history of 
Canada entire. 

2. During the American Revolution, the French Canadians 
maintained their allegiance to the British crown, and united 
with the English in the war against the colonies. The issue of 
the war was attended with considerable advantage to Canada. 
A large number of disbanded British soldiers, and loyalists from 
the United States, who had sought refuge in the British terri- 
tories, received liberal grants of land bordering on the St. Law- 
rence and Lake Ontario ; and at this period are dated the first 
permanent settlements in " Canada West," or Upper Canada. 
The new settlers founded Kingston, on the site of Fort Fronte- 
nac ; and a few years later a number of emigrants, under the 
direction of General Simcoe, founded York, since called Toronto. 

3. In 1791, the repeated requests of the people for a repro- 
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sentatiye go\*erninent were granted, and Canada was divided into 
two provinces. Upper and Lower, pver which representative gov- 
ernments were established, on a basis resembling that of the 
British constitution.. In the year 1803, slavery was declared 
to be inconsistent with the laws of the country, and the few 
individuals held in bondage received a grant of freedom. 

4. Soon after the close of the war of 1812, the principal 
events of which, so far as they belong to Canadian history, have 
been related in another part of this work, internal dissensions 
began to disturb the quiet of the two provinces, but more par- 
ticularly that of Lower Canada. The controversy began in the 
Lower Province, between the governor and the assembly, the 
former demanding a large annual grant for the uses of govern- 
ment, without specifying the particular objects to which it was 
to be applied, and the latter demanding that the estimates 
should be given in detail, while the assembly should be the 
judge of their necessity and propriety. 

5. During a long controversy with successive governors, most 
of these points were, one after another, yielded to the represen- 
tatives of the people; but with each succession the demands of 
the assembly increased, until, in 1831, it declared that "under 
no circumstances, and upon no considerations whatever, would 
it abandon or compromise its claim over the whole public reve- 
nue." The British government partially yielded to this demand 
by transferring to the assembly all control over the most impor- 
tant revenues of the province, but, in return, claimed that cer- 
tain casual revenues arising from the sale of lands, the cutting 
of timber, <fec., should be considered as belonging to the crown, 
and should be appropriated chiefly to the payment of the sti- 
pends of the clergy of the established church. The crown also 
demanded permanent salaries for the judges, the governor, and 
a few of the chief executive officers. 

6. While these royal claims, which greatly irritated the peo- 
ple, were still unsettled, the assembly next demanded that the 
legislative council, hitherto appointed by the crown, should be 
ibolished, and a new one, similar to the American senate, sub- 
stituted in its place, with members elected by the people. To 
this demand the British ministry gave a peremptory refusal, 
declaring it inconsistent with the very existence of monarchical 
institutions ; and early in 1837 the British parliament, by a vote 
of 318 to 56, strongly reafi&rmed the position assumed by the 
mimstry. 
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7. Intelligence of thb vote occasioned violent commotions in 
the Canadas ; yarious meetings of the people were held to con- 
sider the state of the country, and a recommendation was made 
to discontinue the use of British manufactures, and of all arti- 
cles paying taxes. Meetings of the loyalists also were held in 
Quebec and Montreal, condemning the violent proceedings of 
the assembly, and deprecating both the objects and the measures 
of the so-called patriot party. 

8. A recourse to arms appears now to have been resolved 
upon by the popular leaders, foremost of whom was Papineau, 
speaker of the assembly, whose avowed object was an entire 
separation of the Canadas from the parent state. A central 
committee was formed at Montreal : an association called ** The 
Sons of Liberty" paraded the streets in a hostile manner ; and a 
proclamation was issued by them denouncing the " wicked de- 
signs of the British government," and calling upon all friends 
of their country to rally around the standard of freedom. 

9. In many places the people deposed the magistrates, and 
reorganized the militia under officers of their own selection. 
Loyalist associations, however, were formed in opposition to 
these movements ; and the Catholic clergy, headed by the bish- 
op of Montreal, earnestly exhorted the people to take no part 
in the violent proceedings of the " Patriot party." In Mon- 
treal, the " Sons of Liberty" were attacked in the streets and 
dispersed by the loyalists ; the office of the Vindicator news- 
paper was destroyed, and the house of Papineau, the great 
agitator, was set on fire by the victors, but rescued from the 
flames. Exaggerated reports of this affair spread through the 
counti-y , increasing the general ferment, and giving new strength 
to the cause of the disaffected. It being announced that resist- 
ance was assuming a more organi^d form, the government 
issued warrants for the arrest of twenty-six of the most active 
of the patriot leaders, of whom seven were members of the 
assembly, including Papineau, the speaker of that body. 

10. Several were apprehended, but Papineau could not bo 
found. A body of militia, sent to make some arrests in the 
vicinity of St. Johns, on the Sorel, succeeded in their purpose, 
but on their return they were attacked by a party of the insur- 
gents, and the prisoners were rescued. In the latter part of 
November, strong detachments of government troops, com- 
manded by Colonels Gore and Wetherall, were sent to attack 
armed bodies of the insurgents, assembled under Papineau, 
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Brown, and Neilson, in the villages of St. Denis and St Oharles, 
on the Sorel. After considerable bloodshed, the insurrection 
was suppressed in that quarter ; Neilson was taken prisoner ; 
and Brown and Papineau sought safety by escaping to the Uni« 
ted States. In December, thirteen hundred regular and volun- 
teer troops were sent against the districts of Two Mountains 
and Terrebonne. At St. Eustache an obstinate stand was made 
by the insurgents, who were finally defeated with severe loss ; 
the village of Benois was reduced to ashes, and several of the 
patriot leaders were taken. At the close of the year 1837, the 
whole province of Lower Canada was again in a state of tran* 
quillity. 

1 1. In the meantime Upper Canada had become the theatre 
of important events. A discontented party had arisen there^ 
demanding reforms similar to thpse which had been the cause 
of dissensions in the lower province, and especially urging the 
necessity of rendering the legislative council elective by the 
people. On the breaking out of the insurrection in the lower 
province, the leaders of the popular party, who had long de- 
sired a separation from Great Britain, seized the opportunity 
for putting their plans in execution, but after a few skirmishes 
the patriot leaders disappeared, their followers laid down their 
arms, and tranquillity was restored throughout the province. 

12. Mackenzie, however, one of the promoters of the insur- 
rection, having fled to Buffalo, succeeded in kindling there a 
great enthusiasm for the cause of the '* Canadian Patriots.'' A 
small corps was quickly assembled ; Van Rensselaer, Suther- 
land, and others, presented themselves as miUtary leaders; 
possession was taken of Navy Island, situated in the Niagara 
channel ; and fortifications were there commenced which were 
defended by thirteen pieces of cannon. Recruits flocked to 
this post until their numbers amounted to about a thousand. 
Colonel M'Nab soon arrived with a large body of government 
troops, but without the materials for crossing the channel, or 
successfully cannonading the position of the insurgents. 

13. Much excitement prevailed along the American frontier 
aiid volunteers from the states began to flock in considerable 
numbers to aid the cause of the ** Patriots." But the Ameii- 
can president, Mr. Van Buren, issued two successive proclama- 
tions, warning the people of the penalties to which they would 
expose themselves by engaging in hostilities with a friendly 

17 , . 
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power, and also appointed General Scott to take eommaad at 
the disturbed frontier, and enforce a strict neutrality. 

14. In the meantune a small steamer, named the Caroline, 
had been employed by the insurgents in conveying troops and 
stores from Fort Schlosser, on the American shore, to Navy 
Island. Captain Drew, having been instructed by Colond 
M*Nab to intercept her return, but not being able to meet the 
boat in the channel, attacked her at night, while moored at the 
American shore. At least one of the crew was killed, and the 
vessel, after being towed to the middle of the stream, was set 
on fire and abandoned, when the burning mass was borne down- 
ward by the current, and precipitated over the Falls. 

15. This act, occurring within the waters of the United States, 
occasioned much excitement throughout the Union, and led to 
an angry correspondence between the British and the American 
minister. After the arrival of General Scott on the frontier, 
efifective measures were taken to prevent farther supplies and 
recruits from reaching Navy Island, when, the force of the as- 
sailants continually increasing, and a severe cannonade having 
been commenced by them, the insurgents evacuated their posi- 
tion on the 14th of January. Van Rensselaer and Mackenzie, 
escaping to the United States, were arrested by the American 
authorities, but admitted to bail. A number of the fugitivea 
fled to the west, and under their leader, Sutherland, formed an 
establishment on an island in the Detroit channel. After meet- 
ing with some reverses, this party also voluntarily disbanded. 

Id. Tranquillity was now, for a short time, restored to both 
Canadas, — parliament made some changes in the constitution 
of the lower province — and in May J 838 the Earl of Durham 
arrived at Quebec, as governor-general of all British America ; 
but the opening of bis administration meeting with some cen« 
sure in the British parliament, he resigned his commission, and 
on the 1st of November sailed for England. 

17. On the 3d of November, only two days after *he depar- 
ture of the Earl of Durham, a fresh rebellion, which had been 
organizing during the summer along the whole line of the Amer- 
ican frontier, broke out in the southern counties of Montreal 
District. At Napierville, west of the Sorel, Dr. Neilson and 
other leaders had collected about 4000 men, several hundred 
of whom were detached to open a communication with theii 
friends on the American side of the line. These were attacked 
and repulsed by a party of loyalists^ who afterwards posted 
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ibeniselves in Odelltown chapel, where they were in turn at- 
tacked by a Iturge body of the insurgents, headed by Neilsoo 
himself; but after a severe engagement the latter were obliged 
to retreat with considerable loss. 

18. In the meantime seven regiments of the line, under the 
command of Sir James McDonnell, crossed the St. Lawrence 
and marched upon Napierville, but on their approach the in* 
Burgents dispersed. So rapid were the movements of the gov- 
ernment troops, that the insurrection in Lower Canada was 
entirely suppi-essed at the expiration of only one week after the 
first movement. A few days after these events several hundred 
Americans sailed from the vicinity of Sackett's Harbor, and 
landed near Prescott, where they were joined by a number <^ 
the Canadians. On the 13th of November they were attacked 
by the government troops, but the latter were repulsed. On 
the 16th they were attacked by a superior force, when nearly 
the whole party surrendered. 

19. Notwithstanding the ill success of all the invasions hith* 
erto planned on the American side of the line in aid of the 
Canadian insurgents, on the 4th of December a party of about 
two hundred crossed from Detroit, and landing a few miles 
above Sandwich, dispersed a party of British, and burned the 
barracks and a British steamer, but being attacked by a larger 
party of the British on the same day, they were defeated and 
dispersed. A number of the prisoners were ordered to be shot 
by the Canadian authorities immediately after the engagement. 

20. These events, occurring in the latter part of 1838, closed 
the " Canadian Rebellion.'' Throughout the disturbances, the 
American government, acting upon the principles of strict neu- 
trality, had zealously endeavored, as in duty bound, to prevent 
its citizens from organizing within its borders, for the purpose 
of invading the territory of a friendly power; yet doubtless a 
majority of the American people sympathized with the Cana- 
dians, and wished success to their cause. The exceedingly de- 
fective organization of the insurgents, thdr want of concert^ 
their irresolution, and the want of harmony among their lead- 
ers, show that the Canadian people, however great may have 
been the grievance of which they complained, were at that 
time totally unprepared to effect a forcible separation from the 
mother country. 

21. As the last great event in Canadian history, on the 2dd 
of July 1840, the British parliament, after much discus^oiif 
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poised an act b¥ which the proTincesof Upper and Lower Can- 
ada were united into one» under the name of the Province of 
Canada. The form of government adopted was similar to that 
previouslv existing in each province, — consisting of a governor 
appointea hy her majesty, a legislative council summoned by 
the governor, and a representative assembly elected by the 
people. 

22. As a concluding statement to this brief sketch of Cana- 
dian history, it may l^ remarked, that only a few of the evils 
60 long complained of have been removed, and the great mass 
of the people have yet but little share mther in the choice of 
iheir rulers, or in the free enactment of the laws by which the 
province is governed. 
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BISTORT OF MBZIOO AND TEXAS. 

7. Abori^nal Mexico. — 7Z OoUmUU History of Mexico. — HL Mexico 
during the fir tt Revolution. — JV, Mexico jfom the doee of the first Rev 
oluiton to the adoptim cfthe Federal ConetihUion of 1824.— K. Mexico 
from the adoj^ion of the Federal Conetitution in 1824 to the commence' 
mentofthe Texan Revolution in 1885.— FZ Texan Revolution,^ VII 
Mexico from the cloee of the Texan Revolution in 1886 to the commence-' 
ment of the war with the United Statee in 1846. 

1. Aboriginal Mexico. — 1. At the time of the discovery of 
America, nearly the whole continent was occupied by barbarous 
and wanderine tribes, of whose history little that is authentic 
can now be learned. The aboriginal Mexicans, however, dif- 
fered essentially from the great mass of the race to which they 
apparently belonged. They had made considerable advances in 
civilization — were an agricultural people — had built flourishing 
cities — and were united under a regular system of government. 

2. The Toltecas or Toltecs, are the most ancient Mexican na- 
tion of which history and fable combined furnish us any ac- 
counts. The symbolical representations, or hieroglyphics, from 
which their history is obtained, and which were found among 
the Mexicans, represent that in the year 472 of the Christian 
era, they were expelled from their own country, called ToUan, 
situated somewhere to the north of Mexico, and that» for some 
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(kne after, thqr led a migratory and wandering life ; bitt» at 
the expiration of 104 jears, they reached a place about fifty 
miles to the eastward of the city of Mexico, where they re- 
mained twenty years. Thence they proceeded a short dbtance 
westward, where they founded a city, called from the name of 
their original country, Tollan, or Tula, 

3. The Toltecas, during their journeys, were conducted by 
chiefs; but after thdr final settlement, in the year 607, their 
government was changed to a monarchy, which lasted nearly 
four centuries. At the expiration of this time, they had in« 
creased very considerably m numbers, and had built many 
cities ; but when in the height of their prosperity, almost the 
whole nation was destroyed by a famine and a pestilence. 

4. The hieroglyphics symbols from which the account of 
this event is derived, represent that, at a certain festive ball 
made bv the Toltecas, the Sad Looking Devil appeared to 
them, of a gigantic size, with immense arms, and, in the midst 
of theur entertainments, embraced and suffocated them ; that 
then he appeared in the form of a child with a putrid head, 
and brought the plague ; and finally, at the persuasion of the 
same devil, they abandoned the country Tula, and dispersed 
themselves among the surrounding nations, where they were 
well received on account of their superior knowledge and civil- 
isation. 

5* About a hundred years after the dispersion of the Toltecs, 
their country was occupied by the Chichemecas, who also came 
from the north, and were eighteen months on their journey. 
Although less civi.i2ed than the Toltecs, they had a regular 
form of monarehieal government, and were less disgusting in 
thdr manners than some of the neighboring nations. They 
formed an alliance with the remnant ci the Toltecs, and inter- 
married with them ; the consequence of which was the intro- 
duction of the arts and knowledge of the Toltecs, and a ehanffe 
in the Chichemecas, from a hunting to an agricultural people. 
The Chichemecas were soon after joined ^ the AcolhuanSy 
likewise from the north ; after which the history of the two na- 
tions is filled with uninteresting accounts of petty conquests^ 
civil wars, and rebellions, until the appearance of the Asteca, 
or Mexicans, also of Indian or^rin. 

6. The latter are represented to have left thehr own co un try, 
a great distance to ihe north of the Gulf of California, in the 
year 1160, by the command of one of their deities ; and, after 
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waadering fifl j-ciz jetn, to baT« aniyed at the dty of Zimi- 
|aogo» m the vallej of Mexico. Daring their journey thej are 
tuppoaed to have stopped some time on the banks of tb^ river 
GUa, an eastern branch of the Colorado, where may still be 
aeen remains of the massive stone buildings which they are 
said to have constructed. 

7. Theace they proceeded until they came to a place about 
two hundred and fifty miles mMlhwest from Chihuahua, and 
now known by the name of Ca$a Grande, on account of a very 
laige building still extant there at the time of the Spanish con- 
<pest» and universally attributed to the Astecs, by the tradi- 
tions of the country. Thence they proceeded southward to 
CuliacaBy on a river of the same name, which flows into the 
Oulf of California, about the 24th decree of north latitude. 
Here they made a wooden image of their god, and a chdr of 
reeda and rushes to supp<Ht it, and also appcnnted four priests, 
oalled the " Servants of God«" to carry it on .their shoulders 
during their subsequent wandmngs. 

8. When the Axtecs left thdr origmal habitations, they con- 
sisted of six tribes ; but at Culiacan, the Mexicans separated 
from the other five, and taking their deity with them, continned 
their journey akme. In the year 1216, they arrived m the 
valley of Mexico* where they were at first well received, but 
they were afterwards enslaved by a neifirhboring prince, who 
fdauned the t&niiorj, and who was unwilfiag to have them re- 
main without payii^ tribute. 

9^ They were finally, however, released from bondage, when 
they resumed their wanderings, which they continued imtil the 
year ld25» when they came to a place on the b<miers of a lake, 
where the eagle that had guided them in th^ journeys rested 
upon a nopal, where it shortly afterwards died. This was the 
sign given them by their oracle, designating the place where 
they were finally to settle ; and as soon as they had taken pos- 
session of the spot, they erected an altar to the god who had 
conducted them in their wanderings. The city which they 
built here was first oalled Tenoehtitlan, and afterwards Mexico, 
signifying the place of Mexitli, the Mexican god of war. 

10. Daring the time which intervened from the founding of 
Mexico to the conquest by the Spaniards, a period of nearly 
two hundred years, the Mexicans went on gradually increasing 
in power and resources, and, by conquest and alliances, they 
emnded their dommion, not only over the otiua Aiteo tribca, 
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which had accompanied them daring most of their wandericgSy 
and which afterwards settled around them, but also over otOH» 
Uibes or nations that spoke languages dififerent from the Altec 
or Mexican. 

11. Previous to their settlement in the valley of Mexico, the 
Mexicans continued unacquainted with regal dominion, and 
were governed in peace, and conducted in war, by such as 
were entitL>d to pre-eminence by their wisdom or their valor ; 
but after their power and territories became extensive, the su- 
preme authority finally centered in a single individual ; and 
when the Spaniards, under Cortez, invaded the country, Mon- 
tezuma was the ninth monarch in order who had swayed the 
Mexican sceptre, not by hereditary right, but by election. The 
accounts given of all this history, in the hieroglyphic writings 
of the Mexicans, and which have been faithfully translated by 
Spanish writers, are minute and circumstantial ; but the details 
would possess little interest for us. 

11. Colonial History of Mexico. — 1. The conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, an account of which has already been 
given, vested the sovereignty of the country in the crown of 
Spain, which guaranteed that, on no account should it be sepa- 
rated, wholly or in part, from the Spanish monarchy. 

2. The establishment of a Spanish colonial government in 
Mexico was followed by the bondage of the natives, who were 
at first reduced to the most cruel and humiliating form of slave* 
ry. About the middle of the sixteenth century, the wretched- 
ness of their situation was somewhat alleviated by the labors 
and influence of the worthy Las Casas, but they were not al- 
lowed to leave the districts in which they were settled ; their 
lands were retained by the Spaniards; and they were still 
obliged to labor for their oppressors. This indirect slavery 
was eventually abolished about the begmning of the eighteenth 
century, but the Indians were still deprived of all privileges as 
citizens, and the government seemed to aim at keeping the na- 
tive population in poverty and barbarism. 

8. The colonial government was not much better calculated 
to promote the interests and prosperity of the native Spanish 
population. For nearly three centuries, down to the year 1810, 
Mexico was governed by viceroys appointed by the court of 
Spain ; all of whom, with one exception, were European Span- 
iards. Every situation in the gift of the crown was bestowed 
upon a European; nor is there an instance, for Bumy yean 
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before the reTolution, either in the charch, the army, or the 
law, in which the door of preferment was opened to a Spaniard 
Mezioan bom. Through this policy a privileged caste arose, 
distinct from the Mexican Spaniards in feelings, habits, and in- 
terests, — ^the paid agents of a government whose only aim waa 
to enrich itself, without anj r^ard to the abuses perpetrated 
under its authority. 

4. The complaints of the Creoles (the name given to the 
white inhabitants, of European descent, bom in America) were 
unheeded by the Spanish government. During the reign of 
Charles Y. in the latter part of the 18th century, it is said that 
*• Every oflSce was publicly sold, with the exception of those 
that were bestowed upon court minions as the reward of dis- 
graceful service. Men destitute of talent, education, and char- 
acter, were appointed to offices of the greatest responsibility in 
church and state ; and panders and parasites were forced upon 
America, to superintend the finances, and preside in the su- 
preme courts of appeal. For the colonists there was no respite 
from official blood-suckers. Each succeeding swarm of adven- 
turers, in the eagerness to indemnify themselves for the money 
expended in purchasing their places, increased the calamities of 
provinces ahready wasted by the cupidity of their predecessors. 
Truly might the Hispano- Americans have exclaimed, 'That 
which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten, that 
which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten, and 
that which the canker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar 
eaten.'" 

5. The same writer thus forcibly describes the condition of 
Mexico immediately previous to the events whi<3h led to the 
Bevolution. " The condition of Mexico at the beginning of the 
present century was stamped with the repulsive features of an 
anarchical and semi-barbarous society, of which the elements 
were— an aboriginal population, satisfied with existing in un- 
molested indigence ; a chaos of parti-colored castes, equally 
passive, superstitious, and ignorant; a numerous creole class, 
wealthy, mortified, and discontented ; and a compact phalanx 
of European officials, — the pampered Mamelukes of the crown — 
who contended for and profited by every act of administrative 
iniquity. Public opinion was unrepresented; there were no 
popularly chosen authorities, no deliberative assemblies of the 
people, no independent publications, — ^for the miserably meagre 
press was but a shadow, — a light-abhorring phantom, evoked 
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to sUfle free discussion by suppresaog its cause, and bound to 
do the evil bidding of a blind, disastrous, and suicidal tyrannj/' 

III. Mbzioo during the first Revolution. — 1. when in 
the year 1808, Charles lY, the king of Spain, was dethroned by 
the emperor Napoleon, the viceroy of Mexico exhorted the peo- 
ile to preserve their fidelity to their dethroned monarch, and» 
for the purpose of conciliating the good will, and gaining the 
assistance of the Creoles, proposed to admit them to a share in 
the government ; but the court of the Audiencia, the highest ju- 
dicicJ tribunal in Mexico, declaring the illegality of tms meas* 
ure, and taking part with the European Spaniards against the 
Creole population, seized and imprisoned the viceroy and his 
adherents. 

2. The arbitrary measures of the Audiencia increased the 
feeling of hostility agamst the Europeans ; a general impatience 
to shake off the yoke of foreign domination was manifested 
throughout the province; and on the 16th of September I8IO9 
Hidalgo, a priest in the little town of Dolores, raised the stan- 
dard of revolt, by seizing and imprisoning seven Europeans, 
whose property he distributed amongst his followers. 

8. The news of this msurrectionary movement spread rapidly, 
and was everywhere received with enthusiasm. On the 29th 
of the same month, Hidalgo entered the city of Guanaxuato at 
the head of a force of 20,000 men, chiefly Indians poorly armed, 
overpowered the garrison, put the Spaniards to death, gave up 
their property to his troops, and recruited his military chest 
with public funds amounting to five millions of dollars. 

4. After having entered Yalladolid without resistance, he 
advanced, at the head of his motley force, wiUiin a few miles 
of the Mexican capital ; but after remaining two or three days 
within sight of the city, he made a sudden and unaccountable 
retreat. His subsequent career was a series of disasters. On 
the 7th of November, his undisciplined and poorly armed Uroops 
were met and routed with great loss, in the plains of Aciilco, 
by the royalist general Calleja. Calleja soon after entered the 
city of Guanaxuato, where he took ample revenge for the ex- 
cesses which the insurgent populace had previously committed 
against the Europeans. To avoid the waste of powder and 
ball, it is said that he cut the throats of the defenceless inhab- 
itants, until the principal fountain of the city literally overflowed 
with gore. 
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BaropeftM to be beheaded ; and tbenee prooe^£ng to Ovada- 
fauoura, he caused between seven and eight hundred of the pop- 
nlation to be taken to the neurhboring mountains and butchered 
k secret, without anj form of trial or ezaounation ; thus imitat- 
bg» OB American soil, the horrors of the French Revolution. 
On the 17th of January 1811, his forces were routed at the 
Bridge of Calderon ; and soon lifter Hidalgo himself, while pro- 
oeedmg with several of his offieers to the frontiers of the United 
States to purchase arms and military stores, was surprised and 
made prisoner through the treachery of a former associate. 
Beinff brought to trial by orders of the government, he was 
derived of his clerical oratn and sentenced to be shot. His 
companions shared his fate. 

0. After the fall of Hidalgo, the warlike priest Morelos as- 
sumed the general command of the insurgent forces. During 
the year 1811, by a series of brilliant victories which were 
never tarnished by wanton cruelties, he overcame the several 
detachments sent against him, and in February 1812, his ad- 
vanced forces had arrived within twenty miles of the sates of 
Mexico; but soon after he was shut up in the town of Otiatitla 
by the forces <^ Calleja. Morelos sustained the uege with great 
spirit, until famine and disease commenced their frightful rava- 
ffes in the town, when the place was evacuated, with but little 
KMS, on the night of the second of May. It was during the 
siege ci Ctiadtla that Victoria and Bravo, both youi^ men, 
first distinguished themselves. At the same time Guerrero, in 
the successful defence of a neighboring town, b^^ his long 
and perilous career. 

7. During nearly two years the troops of Morelos were al- 
most uniforaily successful in theur numerous encounters with 
the enemy ; but on the 28d of December 1813, and on the 6th 
of January following, they were twice defeated with great loss 
at Valladolid. Morelos never recovered from these reverses, 
and akhough he continued to display all his wonted resolution 
and activity, he lost action after action ; all his strong posts 
were taken ; several of his best generals died upon the scaffdd, 
or perished on the field of battle ; and finally, Morelos himself, 
being taken prisoner, was condemned to death. On arriving at 
the place of execution, he uttered the following simple but af- 
fecting prayer : " Lord, if I have done well, wou knowest it : 
if ill, to thy infinite mercy I commend my souL'* He then 
bovnd a handkerchief over his eyes, gave the signal to the 8ol« 
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dien to fire, and met death with as mnoh oomposore as he had 
ever shown when facing it on the field of battle. 

8. After the death of Morelos, the cause of the insurgents 
languished ; the jarring interests of the different leaders broke 
out into open discord ; and although the war was continued in 
various quarters, yet after a struggle of nine years from the 
first outbreak in the little town of Dolores, the First Revolution 
terminated in 1819, in the total defeat and dispersion of the 
Independent party. But although open hostilities were quelled, 
the spirit of independence was daily gaining ground among the 
Creole population. Spain had entirely lost all those moral in* 
fluences by which she had so long governed her colonies in the 
New World. 

lY. MSXIOO, FROM THB CLOSE OF THK FIRST RbVOLUTIOK III 
1819, TO THB ADOPTION OF THB FbDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1824. 

— 1. In the year 1820, the arbitrary government of Spain gave 
place to the establishment of a constitutional monarchy. As 
the Spanish constitution provided for a more liberal admmbtra- 
tion of government in Mexico than had prevailed since 181 2» 
the increased freedom of the elections again threw the minds of 
the people into a ferment ; and the spirit of indepeiMience, which 
had been only smothered, broke forth anew. 

2. Moreover, divisions arose among the Mexican Spaniards 
themselves, some, among whom was the viceroy of Apadaca, 
being in favor of a return to the old system of arbitrary rule, 
while others were sincerely attached to the liberties guaranteed 
by the new constitution. 

3. In this state of affairs the viceroy planned a scheme for 
overturning the existing government, and proclaiming the re- 
establishment of the al»olute authority of the king. Selecting 
as his instrument Don Augustin Iturbide» he sent him to the 
western coast at the head of a body of troops to begin the in- 
surrection : but Iturbide, instead of acting in obedience to his 
instructions, took the bold stand of proclaiming Mexico wholly 
independent of the Spanish nation. Thus began the second 
Revolution — the war of Mexican Independence. 

4. On the 24th of February 1821, Iturbide proclaimed his 

Sroject, known as the " Plan of Iguala/' which declared that 
[exico should be an independent nadon, its religion Catholic, 
and its government a constitutional monarchy. All distinctions 
of caste were to be abolished ; all inhabitants, whether Span- 
uurds, Oreoks, Africans, or Indians, who should adhere to the 
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OMse of independenoe, were to be dtiiens ; and the door of 
preferment was declared to be opened to virtuo and merit alone. 

5. The progress of Iturbide was rapid ; and before the month 
of July, the whde country, with the exception of the capital, 
recognised his authority ; and on the 27th of September, the 
capital itself submitted, and all opposition ceased. A national 
congress was then called for the formation of a constitution ; 
and in the meantime Iturbide, who was eulogized as the savior 
of the country, was made temporary president, with a yearly 
salary of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

6. When the National Congress assembled, three distinct 
parties were found among its members : — 1st, the Bourbonists, 
who wished a constitutional monarchy, with a prince of the 
house of Bourbon at its head : 2d, the Republicans, who de- 
sired a federal republic ; and dd, the IturbidisU, who wished to 
place Iturbide himself upon the throne. 

1. By much artifice the soldiers of the garrison of Mexico, 
and a large crowd of the leperos or beg^rs of the city, were 
induced to pix>claim Iturbide emperor. The latter, pretending 
to yield with reluctance to what he was pleased to consider tne 
" will of the people," brought the subject before Gongretss, 
which, overawed by the soldiery and the rabble, gave their 
sanction to a measure which they had not the power to oppose ; 
and Iturbide was proclaimed, and everywhere acknowledged, 
emperor. 

8. On the accession of Iturbide, a struggle for power b^an 
between him and the Congress, and, after five months of con- 
tention, Iturbide terminated the dispute as Cromwell and Bo 
naparte had done on similar occasions before him, by proclaim- 
ing the dissolution of the national assembly, and substituting in 
its stead a junta of his own nomination. 

9. The popularity of Iturbide did not long survive his as- 
sumption of arbitrary power. In less than a month an insur- 
recUon broke out in the northern provinces ; and soon after, the 
youthful general, Santa Anna, a former supporter of Iturbide, 
declared against him, at the head of the garrison of Vera Cms. 
The old revolutionary leaders. Generals Bravo, Guerrero, and 
Victoria, joined Santa Anna, when Iturbide, terrified by the 
storm which was arising against him, formally resigned the im- 
perial crown on the 19th of March 1823, and on the 11th ol 
May following sailed for Europe. 

10. The Congress which ass^kibled in August immediately 
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entered on the duties of forming a new constitution, which was 
submitted on the 31st of January 1824, and definitively sanc- 
tioned in October following. By this instrument, modelled 
somewhat after the 3onstituiion of the United States, the Mex* 
lean provinces were united in one Independent Republic. With 
many excellent provisions, the constitution was liable to some 
serious objections. The trial by jury was not introduced, nor 
was the requisite publicity given to the administration oi jus- 
tice : and as if to bind down the consciences of posterity to all 
future generations, the third article in the constitution declared 
that, ** The religion of the Mexican nation is, and will be per* 
petually, the B^man Catholic Apostotic." 

11. The fate of the ex-emperor remains to be noticed. In 
consequence of his supposed intention of returning to Mexico, a 
circumstance which might endanger the peace of the country, 
in April 1824 the Congress passed a decree of outlawry against 
him. In July, however, he landed in disguise, but was soon 
afterwards arrested, and shot by order of the provincial Con* 
gross of Tamaulipas. 

y. Mexico from the adoption of ths Fedsral Constitu- 
tion ov 1824 TO THE oommsncement of the Texan Revolu- 
tion IN 1836. — 1. On the first of January 1826, the first Con- 
Sess under the federal constitution assembled in the city of 
exico; and at the same time General Guadalupe Victoria 
was installed as president of the republic, and General Nicholas 
Bravo as vice-president. The years 1826 and 1826 passed 
with but few disturbances ; the administration of Victoria was 
generally popular ; and the country enjoyed a greater degree 
of prosperity than at any former or subsequent period. 

2. The country was divided, however, between two political 
parties, at the head of which were two opposing Masonic socie- 
ties, known as the Scotch and the York lodges ; — the former 
aristocratic in sentiment, in favor of the establishment of a 
strong central government, and supposed to be secretly in- 
clined to a constitutional monarchy, with a king chosen from 
the Bourbon family : — the latter, opposed to a royal or centra) 
government, of strong democratic tendencies, and generally in 
favor of the expulsion of the Spanish residents. 

3. In the elections which took place in the autumn of 1820, 
bribery, corruption, and calumnies of all kinds, were resorted to 
by both parties, and some of the elections were declared null 
in consequence oi the illegality of the proceedings by which 
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ihtf liad been eftotad. At Uangih, in the beginmng of 1828, 
the diaeeMione of the two pertiee broke out in open hoetilittes 
by Ml insurreotionarj movement of the Scotch party, which, 
however, wa« toon*sappre«cd. 

4. In the jHreeidentjAl election of 1828, General Pediasa, a 
member of the Sootoh party, was elected president, by a ma- 
jority of only two votes over his competitor, General Guerrero ; 
but the Yorkinos, declaring that the election bad been carried 
by fraud, determined to obtain redress by an appeal to arms. 
At this moment Santa Anna, whose name had figured in the 
most turbulent periods of the Bevdution since 1821, appeared 
on the political staffe, — at the head of 500 men he took pos- 
session of the castfo of Perot^ and proclaimed Guerrero, the 
chief of the Yoridno party, president. 

6. Oil the last day oi November, the government guard in 
the city of Mexico was surprised by the Yorkinos, and a con- 
test b^;an in the streets of the city, which, after continuing 
four days, ended in the dissolution of the Congress, the flight 
of the president Pedraia, and a partial pillage of the capital. 
On the first of January, 1829, anew Congress assembled, when 
Guerrero was nutde president, and Santa Anna was declared to 
have deserved well of his country. 

6. Thus terminated the first struggle for the presidential 
succession in Mezico^in scenes of violence and bloodshed, and 
in the triumph of revolutionary force over the constitution and 
laws of the land. The appeal then made to arms was after- 
wards deef^y regretted by the {muninent actors themselves, 
many of whom perished in subsequent revolutions, victims of 
their own blood-stained policy. The country long mourned 
the consequences of their rash and ffuilty measures. 

7. In July 1829, a Spanbh expedition of 4000 men landed 
at Tampioo, for the invasion of the Mexican Republic ; but after 
an occupation of two months, the invading army surrendered to 
Santa Anna on the 10th of September. At this time General 
Buatamente, then in command of a body of troops, thinking a 
favorable opportunity had arrived for striking a blow at su- 
premacy, denounced the ambitioQS designs of Guerrero, and 
marched upon the capitaL The government was easily over- 
thrown, Guerrero fled, and Bustamente was proclaiined his 
successor. In an attempt to recover his authority in the fol- 
lowuig year, Guerrero fell into the hands of his enemies, when 
he m as condemned as a traitor, and executed in^Febmary 1881 
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8. After this, tranmullity prevailed aniil 1832, when Santa 
Ajina, one of the early adherents of Guerrero, but afterwards 
the principal supporter of the revQlution by which he was over- 
thrown, declared against the really arbitrary encroachments of 
Bostamente. After a struggle of nearly a year, an armbtice 
was agreed upon, and Pedraza was recalled to serve out the re- 
maining three months of his unexpired term. In the early part 
of 1833, Santa Anna himself was chosen president, and Gomes 
Farias vice-president. 

9. Scarcely a fortnight had elapsed after Santa Anna had 
entered on the duties of his office, when an insurrection, sup- 
posed to have been instigated by him, and in favor, of the 
church and the army, and "Santa Anna for dictator," broke 
out within twenty miles of the capital. The movement, how- 
ever, was unsuccessful, and soon after Santa Anna retired to 
his estate in the country, leaving the executive authority in the 
hands of the vice-preddent. 

10. In the early part of 1834, Santa Anna, deeming the oc- 
casion favorable for the success of his ambitious designs, placed 
himself at the head of the militaiy chiefs and the army, dis- 
solved the congress, and summoned anoth^. In the meantime 
he took into his own hands all the powers of government, while 
be used his power and influence to subvert the constitution he 
had sworn to defend. 

11. The several Mexican states were all more or less agitated 
by these arbitrary proceedings ; but the partv in power, at the 
head of which was Santa Anna, after much opposition, suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the federal system of 1824, and in estab- 
lishing a strong '* Central Republic." The legislatures of the 
states were declared to be abolished, and the states were 
changed into departments under the control of military com- 
mandants, who were to be responsible to the chief authorities 
of the nation, — the latter to be concentrated in the hands of 
one individual, whose authority was law. At the head of the 
new government was Santa Anna. 

12. Several of the Mexican states took up arms in support 
ai the constitution of 1824, but all, with the exception of Texas, 
hitherto the least important of the Mexican provinces, were 
speedily reduced by the arms of Santa Anna. 

YI. Tbzan Revolution. — 1. At the time of the outbreak of 
the first Mexican Revolution in 1810, the settlements in Texas 
consisted of only a few feeble Spanish garrisons, connected with 
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a few miasioDS of the Roman clrarcb. When Mexico had es- 
tablished her independence, the Mexican government adopted a 
liberal system of colonization ; and emigrants in large numbers, 
mostly from the United States, began to flow to Texas, the 
most fertile of the Mexican provinces. 

2. With the exception of a transient outbreak in 1826, l^exas 
remained faithful to Mexico, until the arbitrary proceedings of 
Santa Anna and his adherents overthrew the federal constitu* 
tion. In opposition to a force sent by Santa Anna to reduce 
them to subjection, the Texans declared that they took up arms 
*' in defence of their rights and liberties, which were threatened 
by the encroachments of military despots, and in defence of the 
republican principles of the Federal Constitution of Mexico." 

8. The war conunenced by the successful attack of several 
Mexican garrisons, while the Mexican troops were advancing 
into the country under the command of General Cos, the broth- 
er-in-law of Santa Anna. General Cos, marching into the in- 
terior, took post at Bexar, which he garrisoned with a thousand 
regular troops. This place was soon besieged l^r about 600 
Texans, and after a vigorous assault was compelled to surren- 
der, Dec. 11th, 1886. General Cos and his followers, after 
pledging themselves not to oppose in any manner the re-estab- 
fnhment of the Federal Constitution of 1824, were allowed to 
retire to Mexico. 

4. The fall of Bexar occasioned but a brief truce to the war, 
for in less than three months from the capitulation of General 
Cos, Santa Anna himself entered Texas at the head of 8000 of 
the best troops of Mexico, accompanied by an unusually large 
tfain of artillery. His avowed object was ** to extermmate the 
rebels, and drive the Americans out of Texas." 

6. Sending a division of his forces, under General Urrea, to 
South-eastern Texas, Santa Anna, at the head of 4000 of his 
troops, advanced to Bexar, where was a Texan force of 150 
men, afterwards increased to 182, under the command of Wil- 
liam Barrett Travis. Travis retired to the fortified enclosure 
of the Alamo, where were a few pieces of artillery, and there 
defended himself during eleven days against the whole force of 
the enemy. 

6. This was humiliating in the extreme to the Mexican gen- 
erals ; and soon after midnight, on the 6th of March, their entire 
army, commanded by Santa Anna in person, surrounded the 
fort for the purpose of taking it by storm, cost what it might. 
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7. The cavalry formed a circle around the infantry for the 
doable object of urging them on, and preventing the escape of 
the Texans ; and amidst the discharge of musketry and cannon 
the enemy advanced towards the Alamo. Twice repulsed in 
their attempts to scale the walls, they were again impelled to 
the assault by the exertions of their officers ; and borne onward 
by the pressure from the rear, they mounted the walls, and, in 
the expressive language of an eye-witness, *' tumbled over like 
sheep. * 

8. Then commenced the last struggle of the ffarriscm. Travis 
received a shot as he stood on the walls cheering on his men ; 
and as he fell, a Mexican officer rushed forward to dispatch 
him. Summoning up his powers for a final effort, Travis met 
his assailant with a thrust of his sword, and both expired to- 
gether. The brave defenders of the fort, overborne by multi- 
tudes, and unable in the throne to load their fire-arms, continued 
the combat with the butt-ends of their rifles, until only seven 
were left, and these were refused quarter. Of all the persons 
in the place, only two were spared — a Mrs. Dickerson, and a 
negro servant of the commandant. 

9. Major Evans, of the artillery, was shot while in the act 
of firing the magazine by order of Travis. Colonel James 
Bowie, who had been confined several days by sickness, was 
butchered in his bed, and his remains were savagely mutilated. 
Among the slain, surrounded by a heap of the enemy who had 
fallen under his powerful arm, was the eccentric David Crock- 
ett, of Tennessee. The obstinate resistance of the garrison, 
and the heavy price which they exacted for the surrender of 
their lives, had exasperated the Mexicans to a pitch of rancor- 
ous fury, at which all considerations oi decency and humanitj 
were forgotten. The bodies of the dead were stripped, thrown 
into a heap and buried, after being subjected to brutal indigni- 
ties. No authenticated statement of the loss of the Mexicans 
has been published, although it has been variously estimated at 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred men. 

10. On the 3d of March, during the siege of Bexar, a con- 
vention of Texan delegates which was in session at Washington, 
on the Brazos river, agreed unanimously to a Declaration of In* 
dependence. On the 17th of the same month a constitution for 
the Republic was adopted, and David G. Burnett, of New Jer- 
sey, the son of an officer of the American Revolution, was ap- 
pointed provisional presidents 
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1 1. During the tittiiig of the conTentioiiy General Urrea was 
prodeeding along the line of the coast, where he met with hut 
leehle opposition from small volunteer parties sent out to pro- 
tect the retreat of the colonists. Those who were taken prison- 
ers hj him were mercilessly put to death, even though they 
had surrendered upon written guarantees of safety. Among 
these was the brave Colonel Fannin and 260 men, who, having 
capitulated upon honorable terms, were afterwards shot by the 
orders of Santa Anna. 

12. After the fall of the Alamo, on the 81st of Mareh, Santo 
Anna left Bexar, and proceeded north in search of the enemy, 
who still showed a disposition to harass his movements. In 
the meantime General Houston, the commander-in-chief of the 
Texan forces, was making what preparations his limited means 
would allow to arrest the progress of the invaders. 

18. On the 16th of April Santa Anna reached New Wash- 
ington, at the head of the west branch of Galveston Bay, and 
soon after encamped on the banks of the San Jacinto. On 
the morning of the 20th, General Houston, descending the right 
bank of Buffalo Bayou, took post within three quartera of a 
mile of the enemy. The eflfective Mexican force on the San 
Jacinto now numbered 1600 men, while the Texans numbered 
only 788. 

14. The opposing forces remained in thdr respective positions 
until the afternoon of the 21st, when Houston ordered his offi- 
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taken measures for the destruction of all the bridges in the 
vicinity ; thus cutting off all possibiUt j of escape for the enemy, 
should they be defeated. 

15. The troops paraded with alacrity and spirit ; the disparity 
in numbers seeming to increase their enthusiasm, and to heighten 
their anxiety for the conflict. The order of battle being formed, 
the cavahry, sixty-one in number, commanded by Colonel Mira- 
beau B. Lamar, were despatched to the front of the enemy's 
lef( for the purpose of attracting their notice, when the main 
body advanced rajndly in line, the artillery, consisting of two 
six pounders, taking a staUon within two hundred yards of the 
enemy's breastwork, ^th the exception of the cannon, which 
commenced a vigorous discharge of grape and canister, not a 
gim was fired by the Texans until they were within point blank 
shot of the enemy's lines, when the war cry. Remember the 
Alamo! was nosed. 

16. The thrilling recollecttons suddenly revived by that well- 
known name, together with the knowledge that the cowardly 
assassins of Fannin and his comrades were before them, gave 
new excitement to the Texans, and, in the frenzy of revenge, 
they threw themselves in one desperate charge on the enemy's 
works, and, after a conflict of fifteen minutes, gained entire pos- 
iesabn of the encampment ; taking one piece of cannon loaded, 
four stands of colors, and a large quantity of camp equipage, 
stores, and baggage. The whole Mexican army was annihilated 
— scarcely a single soldier escaping. Of nearly 1600 men who 
commenced the action, 680 were killed, 208 were wounded, 
and 780 were made prisoners ; while, of the Texan force, only 
^ht were killed, and sev^teen wounded. On the day follow- 
ing the battle, Santa Anna was captured on the banks of Buf- 
falo Bayou, while wandering alone, unarmed, and disguised in 
common apparel. It was only by the exercise of extraordinary 
firmness on the part of Genera Houston and his officers, that 
his life was spared from Uie fury of his Texan captors. An ar- 
mistice was soon after agreed upon, and the several divisions of 
the Mexican forces, in obedience to the orders of Santa Anna, 
retired beyond the Colorado. 

17. On the 14th of May a convention was concluded between 
the Texan government and Santa Anna, by the terms of which 
hostilities were immediately to cease between the Mexican and 
Texan troops ; the Mexican army was to retire beycffid the Rio 
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Oimnde ; prisoners were to be exchanged, and Santa Anna was 
to be sent to Vera Cms as soon as circumstances would permit 
it. On the same day Santa Anna stipulated, by a secret treaty 
si^ed by him, that Mexico should enter into an amicable treaty 
with Texas as an independent nation. 

18. Owin^ to dirisions in the Texan congress, Santa Anna 
did not obtain his release until December, and on his reaching 
Mexico he publicly disavowed all treaties and stipulations what- 
ever, as conditional to his release ; but even this disavowal was 
not effectual in restoring him to the favor of his countrymen, 
whose want of confidence in him was mcreased by his duplicity ; 
and he was obliged to go into retirement until another revolu« 
tion in his unhappy country enabled him to regain the power 
he had lost 

19. The battle of San Jacinto gave peace to Texas, and the 
rank of an independent republic among the nations of the earth, 
although Mexico still claimed her territory, and continued to 
maintain a hostile attitude towards her. A larse majority of 
the Texan people, however, had long cherished the hope of ad- 
mission into the American confederacy ; and although the meas- 
ure encountered much oppositioa on the part of a portion of 
the states, yet on the 28th of Felnruary 1846, the joint resolu- 
tion of the two houses of Congress in favor of the proposed 
annexatioQ passed the Senate, and on the 1st of March received 
the signature of the president. In the foUowiuff winter the 
senators of the State of Texas took their seats, for me first time, 
in the national council of the AmericMi Union. 

YII. Mkxioo from thb olosb of ths Tbxak RxvoLunoN 

IN 1836, TO THB COMMXNOBMINT OF THS WAR WITH THX UnITSD 

Statis in 1846. — 1. Mexican history, from the commencement 
of the Texan Revolution down to the opening of the war with 
the United States in 1846, is but a series of civil wars and do- 
mestic revolutions^ under which the country enjoyed neither 
repose nor prosperity. In 1838 a rebellion against the central 
government was planned by General Mexia, who lost his life in 
the brief struggle that followed. In the wmter of the same 
year the harbor of Vera Cms was blockaded, and the city at- 
tacked by a French fleet. 

2. In July 1840, an insurrection broke out in the city of 
Mexico, but after a conflict of twelve days a general amnesty 
was agreed upon by the contending factions. At the same time 
Yucatan withdrew from the general government, but after a 
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•trn^Ie of three years against the forces of Mexico, and con- 
tending factions at home, she again entered the Mexican con- 
federacy. 

8. In the month of August 1841, General Paredes, seconded 
by Santa Anna, placed himself at the head of a successful revo- 
lution, which overthrew the existing constitution of Mexico, and 
proclaimed the establishment of an intricate representative sys- 
tem, under which Santa Anna arose to the presidency in 1848 
—or, as might with more propriety be said, to the supreme 
dictatorship of the Mexican nation. In the following year, 
however, raredes, who had hitherto acted with Santa Anna, 
openly declared agamst the dictator : after a civil war of some 
months, Santa Anna was taken prisoner, when Congress passed 
a decree of perpetual banishment against him. 

4. It was at this time that Texas, having maintained her in- 
dependence ci Mexico during nine years, applied for and ob- 
tained admission into the American confederacy as one of the 
states of the Union. On the arrival in Mexico of the news of 
the passive of the act of annexation, the provisional president. 
General Herrera, issued a proclamation calling upon the citi- 
sens to rally in support of the hational independence, which 
was represented as being seriously threatened by the aggres- 
sions of the United States. 

6. An account of the war which followed has already been 

gven in its connection with the history of the United States, 
ven b the midst of that war Mexico was not exempt from 
serious domestic dissensions. When at length Herrera, con- 
vinced of the utter inabUity of Mexico to carry on a successful 
war for the recovery of Texas, showed a disposition to conclude 
a peaceable arrangement with the United States, Paredes pro- 
claimed against him, and after a short struggle drove him 
from power. But the triumph of Paredes was short, for while 
he was engaged in preparations to meet the foreign enemy, 
Santa Anna was recalled by the revolutionary party, and, en- 
tering Mexico in triumph, was again placed at the head of gov- 
ernment. But henceforth the good fortune of the Dictator 
deserted him. He lost one battle after another, until, finally, 
being driven from the capital, he was compelled to witness the 
dismemberment of his unhappy country. Texas, New Mexico, 
and California, the fairest portions of the public domain, were 
forever wrested from Mexican rule. 
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THE CONSTITUTION* OF THE UNHED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 



PRSAMBLR* 

Wi^ the people of the United States, in order to form a move 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and oar poster^ 
lij, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

OP THB LEGISLATUBB. 

BBCTION I. 

All legislative^ powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Conffress* of the United States, which shall consist (ji a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

* Cotutiiution. in a political leiiae, is the oonstitated or eitablished farm of 
goremment It is thefiindamentat law of t Dation ; — the regalation that deter> 
mines the manner in Wnidi the aathority yeeted in the government is to he ex- 
ercised. Oar constitoKion is fbnnd in a written docnment The Snglisb oob- 
•Utntion is not finind in anv one written article, bat consists of acts of Parlia- 
inent, decisions of ooarts of law, and long established castoms and asages. 

* A prtawMe is a prefiMse or introdaction, the object of which is to aanoanoe 
the chamcter and design of the work to which it is prefixed. 

b LeguhUive potetriM the law-making power. 

« CoaffVM is a meeting for the settlement of national afiairs whether relatiBg 
lo one or more nations. 

The qooBtlonsin Italics refer to the Explanatoiy Notes: those to Roman letters to the 
ConiUtottoa. 

* §ruti»ma9m»titmti»nf * fTkt i$ » pnamiUt What are the ol^teli of the 
Oonstittttioni a« ezpremsd in the preamble 1 

ARTICLE I. 

HaonoN L~In what is the Isfidatlve power veste.1 1 ^ WUi is UaUiaHvt ptncer f 
• ll'Ast i§ s Cnvr«M t ^ *-- 
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SBcnoH n. 

First Clause. — The House of Representatives shall be com« 
posed of members chosen every second year* by the people of 
the several States, and the electors^ in each state shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. 

Second Clause. — No person shall be a representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been 
seven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant" of that state in which he shall 
be chosen. 

Third Clause. — Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States which may be included 
within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
•hall be determined by addmg to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and, 
ezcludmg Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other persons.** 

» In England, members of the Hoase of CommonB, corresponding to oar House 
of Representatives, are chosen for seven years. The object in having flreqaent 
elections is to make the representatives more directly responsible to the people. 
The period for which a representative is chosen embraces what is culled one 
Congress. 

b An deetor is one who has a vote in the choice of an officer. ** The electors 
in eadi State," here spoken of) are those who are entitled, by the laws of the 
State in whidi they reside, to vote for members of the most numerous branch of 
the State Legislature ; oonseqaently, those who are entitled to vote for this 
branch of the State Legislature, ma^ vote for members of the House of Bepre- 
aentatives. And as the right of sufirage in the several States is now almost nni- 
wsal to all American citizens of twenty-one years of age, nearly all have a vote 
in the choice of their representatives. 

c Ix, has been decided that a man residing at the seat of government in an offi> 
oial capacity, holding an office under the United States, does not cease to be a 
legal inhabitant of the State of which he was a citizen. 

^ The r^prtuntettive pc^pulaiion is not the whole population of the United 
States; for, after including aD free persons, excluding Indians not taxed, it in- 
cludes only ** three fifths of all other persons." The " other persons" here alia 
ded to are slaves ; consequently the slaveboldiDg States have a repre se ntati o n 
for three fifths of their slaves ; and their citizens, individually, hold greater polit- 
ical power, than the dtizens of non- slaveholding States. As an o£bet to this, £rect 

Skctioh II.— Ist. Of whom is the House of Repreaeotatives composed 1 » For ko^ 
Umg a period are members of the EngUek House of Commons chosen t What is the oh- 
jeet 'M having frequent d^tions 7 IVhat period is embraced in each Congress 7 b fFhat 
is an elector 7 Mow extensive is the privilege of voting for refresen tatives 7 

Sd. What are the legal qualifications of representatives 1 e jHust tke represemtati^s 
be m resident of the State in which he shall be chosen 7 

ad. How are represenUtlves and direct taxes apportioned among the States ? How 
ire the respective numt>er8 of the people determined 1 How often is the enumer \tloB 
to be made 1 ^ What then is understood bv the representative pepulatiomf Whs ears tkt 
*0tksrpsrS€%s^her$aUudaia7 Hsm is ths poUtisal psmor ef tka 8»M$h §jktt»i ka 
iMfsliMSf WkM^HbUlkMt Wh»ti»tk$r§ii»^rsfrm§iiUtkHf 
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The acioal enameratioQ shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every sut^equent term of ten years, in such a manner as 
they shall by law direct. 

The number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each state shall have at least one represen- 
tative, and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts 
eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New Yorit six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

Fourth Clauu. — When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill up such vacancies. 

Fifth Clause. — The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker, and other officers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment* 

SECTION m. 

First C/auM.— The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legisla- 
ture thereof for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote.^ 

taxM (if tach ahoald be imposed by the goverament) ire to be apportioned by 
the same role as representatiyes. The ratio of represenution is a oomnum divi- 
sor of the number of inhabitants in each State, and not in the whole Union. In 
1790, the mdOf or the number of citizens entitled to a representative, was 33,000, 
and the whole number of representatives was 106. In 1850 the ratio was 93,420^ 
and the number of representatives 235. By act of Congress, each organ- 
ised territory of the Umted States is entiUed to a delegate to Congress. Sndi 
delegate is entitled to a seat in the House, and has the right of debating, bat is 
not allowed to vote. 

ft ImpeachmetU is an accusation against a public officer for misconduct in the 
discharge of his official duties. The power of impeachment, as vested in the 
House of Bepresenutives, extends only to officers of the general government. 
State officers may be impeached in a similar way by the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. The mode of impeachment and trial, wnich is similar to the cn^narv 
forms of judicial proceedings, is derived from the British Parliament, in which 
the Commons have the sole power of impeachment, and the House of Lords the 
power of triaL 

^ The Senators being chosen by the State Legislatures, it is settled by the 

Tk»futm mmdtkt number of r^r«9enttioe*t in nwt in 1850 1 Wkmt i»mid^f 
idegteefrom Hu Urritmi— 7 

4Uu Huw are vacancies filled 1 

5th. How are oflloera of the House chnsenl What sole power has the House 1 
* ITUi u impemehmtnt 1 Wk» sisy b* impomdud bp tkt Honae f Ifow suy Simta ^' 
0$ra b« tSyas c J Urf / What i$ »*id •/ tk* modt tf i wtp mekwunt f 

SscnoM UL—lst. Of whom is tbe Senate composed I Who ohoose the Hsaaiowi 
•Dd for what tinie 1 b m wAsI suuuMr cr« a«y cAmm I 
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Second Clause, — Immediately after they shall be assembled, 
in consequence of the first election, they shall be divided, as 
equally as may be, into three classes. 

The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the second year ; of the second class, at the 
expiration of the fourth year ; and of the third class, at the ex- 
piration of the sixth year ; so that one third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacandes happen, by resignation o** 
otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any Stat% 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appointments, untj 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such 
vacancies.* 

Third Clause, — No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citijEen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

Fourth Clause. — The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be president of the Senate ; but shall have no vote, unless 
they be equally divided. 

Pi/th Clause, — The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore,** in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of 
the United States. 

Sixth Clause. — ^The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath, or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two thirds of the 
members present 

praotbe of most of the Suitei that they may be chosen by joint ballot of both 
hnuet, mnd not, necessarily, by the Legislature in iu official capacity — each 
boose having a negative on the other. 

•- Care is taken toat bat one yacan^ shall occar at the same time, in the rep 
vesenutioa of any one State. The Governor of a State can make no appoint- 
ment of a Senator in anUe^KUion of a vacancy The vacancy most exist when 
the appointment is made. 

b Pro tempore is a Latin phrase, signifying, /tt the time. 

ad. How were the Seaatora at flret divided 1 In what order were their ofllces to b« 
\ficated? How are vacancies to be filled ? ^^ What eare is taken i* regard to waeaur 
cie* t By whet rrtU is the goroemsr rettroined infilling- vmeencies t 
3d. What legal qaaliflcatians are required of a Senator 1 
4th. Who is president of the Senate 1 When only can he vote 1 
9th. What is said of the other officers of the SenOel »> irhati*themmnHigtf*^fr» 



ump9r€l^ 

6th. What sole power 
wmiber can coonot a penon 



What solej)ower hat the Senate? WheodceetheCUef JoMloepieridol What 
18 
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Swenth Ckni$e, — Judgment, in case of impeacKment, shall 
not extend further than to a removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoj any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
under the United States ; but the the party convicted shall, 
nerertheless, be Hable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment» and punishment, acceding to law.* 

BSOnOH IT. 

FifBi Clause. — ^The times, phices, and manner of holding eleo 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed, in 
each State, by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may, 
at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators.^ 

Second CiavH. — The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall, by law, appoint a different day. 

SKOnOH T. 

Fhst Clause, — ^Each house shall be the judge of the election^ 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority 
of each sha)) constitute a quorum* to do business ; but a smaller 
number mety adjourn from day to day, and may be authorised 
to compel the attendance of absent members in such manner. 
And under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

Second Clmtse, — ^Bach house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two thhrds, expel a member. 

Third Clause, — Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and, from time to time, publish the same, excepting 

* In Englasid^the JB^vBent vpon fanpeaclniieiit extend* not cmly to remo^ 
from office, b«t to tlie wnole penalty attec^ied by law to the offence. Ttie Ho«ee 
tA Lords may, the t e i we , infiiet capital punkhment, baniahBient, Jtc, aocordiBg 
to its discrotkn. 

b Altbongli fto ngr ees has the power to appoint the iime» and moi»a of dioos 
ing S«Daton and Bepresentatnres, this power has not been exercised by it 
Toe timet and modu « election are now Tarioas in the several Statea. 

« A quorum means a tuJMent number to transact bairin 



7th. How ftur nwT tadgmeat extend, In case of Impea^ment 7 To what is the party 
OonTieted ftirtber liable 1 * ITJUI ittheiawon tkit tn^tet m Englantd 7 

BaonoR IV.—lst. Who prescribe the time, place, and manner, of holding eleetloas 
for senators and representatiTes 1 What power has Oungreai over this sot^ect 1 ^Um§ 
Oonfrut mnr gauteiaed tki$ p^wer 7 7%e €ona$fium€* t 

9a. How oaen^ and wben, does Congress assemble ? 

SaonoM v.— let. Of what is each house made the judge t What ooastitatcs a que 
nun 1 What may a smaller number do 1 e ffkat it memia to *^ « •awaai?*' 

M. What other powers has each houfot 

ad. What ia re^lBlred of each boose NlakiTe toa JowMd 1 
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snch parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy ; and the 
yesa and nays of the members of either house, on any question, 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be entered on 
the Journal. 

Fourth Clause. — ^Neither house, during the session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION VI. 

First Clause, — ^The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by 
law, and paid out of the Treasury of the United States/ 

They shall, in all cases, except treason,'' felony,* and breach 
of the peace,** be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and, for any speech or debate, in 
either house, they shall not be questioned in any other place.* 

Second Clause. — ^No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to any civfl 
office, under the authority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time ; and no person, holding any office 
nuder the United States, shall be a member of either house, 
during his continuance in office. 

•■ Members of Congrese receive eight dollars for every day's attendaooe ; and 
eiglit doHars for every twenty miles travel, by the most asQal roate, from their 
plaoe of residence to the scat of Congress, both in going to and retoming from 
([he session. 

H Tretuon consists in one or more of these three things — ^levying war against 
the United States— adhering to their enemies— -giving them aid ^nd comfort 
The war most be actaally levied, to constitate treason. A conspiracy to krrj 
war is not treason. 

« Felony f in common speech, signifies any offence punishable with death. 

<i The term *' Breach of the peace," includes all tniietaUe ofl^nces— that i% 
such serious oflfences as a person may be charged with by a grand jury under 
oath. 

• For a speech delivered in Congress a member cannot be lield legally accoon^ 
able ; bat, ithapuUish the speech, and it contain a libel^ he is liable to an actin 
for t as in any other case. 

4th. What are the rules respecting a4Journnient8? 

Sbction VI.— 1st. What is said of the compensation of senators and representatives 1 
When privileged from arrest 1 For what are they not to be questioi ed ? <^ What eom^ 
ftm»ati0n, ao meimbers receive 7 b In what does treason consist? « lf%et is fetonmt 
« Breach of the petiee 1 « IFAat if a momher publish a libelous sfeeeh t 

9d. To what ofllces cannot members be appointed 1 What it a persrn bold anolBot 
under the United States 1 
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SECTION VII. 

F%r$t Clatue, — All bills for raising revenue, shall originate in 
the House of Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other bills/ 

Second Clatue. — ^Everj lull which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the President of the (Jnited States; 
if he approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, 
who tball enter the objections at large on their journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. 

If, after such reconsideration, two thirds of that house shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
t^ns, to the other house, bj which it shall likewise be reconsid- 
ered ; and if approved by two thirds of that house, it shall be- 
come a law. 

But, in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays ; and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill, shall be entered on the journal of each 
house respectively. 

If any bill shall not bo returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
i, unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law.^ 

* ** Bills fi>r ruabg revenue" do not include all bills which bring money into 
the treasury. Thus, bills for the sale of public lands, tor regulating the Post- 
office, and Mint, &c, although they may increase the revenue, may originate in 
either house. The meaning of me phrase is confined to bills to levy taxes. 
This provision in our ConsUtution is borrowed from the British (Constitution, by 
which, bills Ibr raising revenue must originate in the House of Commons, whose 
members are the exclnsive representatives of the people. So tenacioas of this 
privilege are the Commons, that the Peers are not even allowed to amend a 
Moomr Dill : they must reject it, or adopt it, as it has been framed by the Commons 

b The power given to the President, of objecting to bills, or placing his veto 
upon laws passed by Congress, was adopted after much discussion, and great 
opposition. It was designed as an additional security against the enactment of 
improper laws, and as a defence of the Executive against the encroachments of 
the Legislature. Should the President abuse the veto power, it is presumed 
that Congress would pass the bill in question, by the constitutional majority, nf 

Bbctioh Vn.— IsU Where must bills for raisiiig revenue originate 1 What may tbs 
fienate do in relation to them 1 » What do not thete Wis inelude 7 Hew iUwttratedt 
Fron what is this provision in onr Constitution borrowed f fVktU are the rtUeo ef tJU 
British Conotittttion en this snbjeet f 

Sd. What are the rules, In Adl, relative to the passage of MIU 1 ^ What is smii «f 
ikis veto power tkns given to the presidsnt f F\n what was it desifned 1 tVhat iftks 
praaidtnt should ote^s it 7 
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7%ird Clause. — Every order, resolution, or vote, to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may be necessary, (except on a question of adjournment,) shall 
be presented to the President of the United States ; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him ; or, being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION VIII. 
OF THE P0WKR8 OP CONORB88. 

First Clause. — The Congress shall have power — to lay and 
collect taxes,* duties,*" imposts,* and excises p to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States: but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Second Clause. — To borrow money on the credit of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Third Clause. — To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes.* 

two third*. The king of Englaod has an abtolvte negative apon all bilk paaaed 
by Parliament. 

* Taxes are all contribations, whether of money or of comoooditiea, imposed 
by the government upon individuals for the service of tlie State. Bat revenvd 
is the money raised for the ases of government, and may be derii^ from variooa 
aoaroes, as oy the sale of the public lands, ftc, or by taxation. 

t> Duties are taxes reqaired by government to be paid on the importation, ex 
portation, or consumption of goods. 

« ImpoMtM are taxes required by government to be paid on goods imported. 

' Exeiu is a tax on commodities, wherever found ; as, a tax on the wares of 
the merchant, on the p*\iduce of the farmer, &c The term excise has been ex- 
clusively applied, in tnis country, to a tax on domestic distilled liquors ; because 
this was toe only excise tax ever imposed by the general government, and was 
of short duration. This was in 1793, and the law was so odious as to excite to 
acts of open insurrection in the neighborhood of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

• The power **to regulate commerce" extends to every species of commercial 
intercourse carried on oetween citizens of the United States and citizens offer 
eign countries, and also between citizens of the different States in our Union. 
It does not, however, embrace the internal trade between man and man in dil^ 
ferent pans of the same State. 

What www haa the Kvnf of Englmnd tn timitar cmtes t 

3d. When orders, reBolutions, dcc^ require the concurrenoe of both houMS, what It 
neceesary in order for them to take effect 1 What if they be disapproved by the 
presideut t 

Skction VIII.— Ist Of what does the eighth section treat t What power has Con 
gress in relation to taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 1 » IVhmt art Uxt t What it 
rwenue? ^ Whet art duiu* f e fmptttt T <i Eseiaee ? TV whet hat the latter term 
bten txel%tiveif applied in thit eeuntrf t 

3d. What power has Congress In regard to borrowing money 1 3d. In regard to ng 
olating commerce ? • Hew far iott th^ power txtendf What implied power kat Con 
fprftt txereittd mndtr thit eleiutt f 
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Fourth Clauie. — ^To establish a unifonn rule of natimlin- 
tioo,* aod anifomi laws on the subject of bankruptcies,^ throogh- 
oot the United States. 

Fifth Clause. — ^To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures. 

Sixth Clause. — ^To provide for the punishment of ccunterfeit^ 
ing the securiiaes and current coin of the United States. 

Setmnih Clause. — ^To establish post-offices and post-roads.* 

Eighth C/onaf.— To promote the progress of science and use 
fill arts, hj securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the eiclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.** 

Under tfak chnae in the Conttitation Coamm Yom ezercUed the fanplied 
power ofiiPOiing dmtiee apon foreign ffood% ttir the two purpoMi, of obtaining 
ravenne, ana protecting oar own nianniactaraa. 

» N m i ura lixaiu m ia the act by which a foreigner becomes a dtisen. The 
0latee faa^ no antfaority to pats laws of natorslization. This is an exdnswe 

ress on this snbject, an aUen of 
States after a residence of five 
requisitions, among wliich 
ara^ a retmcriation'of all aUe^ianbe U> every foreign prince and power, tnd a 
dedinnion, on oadi or affirmation, that he ^moU snppcMt the Coostitation of the 
United States. The children of nataralixed persons, if residing within the Uni- 
ted States, are considered citiaens. 

*> Bankruptep signifies a particolar kind of hisdvenoy, or foilare to pay one's 
debts. In common speech, one who cannot pav his debts is a bmmkrwpL 

« Congress has paised laws for the safety and the s|>eedy transportation of the 
mail Of so great importance is the speedy transmission of the inail oonsid^^ 
that eren a stolen horse, attadied to a mail stagey cannot be seined, nor the driver 
arrested on civil process^ sach as for debt, ftcl, in such way as to obstruct the 
mail: but the driver may be arrested for a breach of the peace. 

^ By acts of Congress, ** patents may be obtained for any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture^ or composition of matter not known before the applica- 
tion." The term for which a patent may be obtained is fourteen years. Copy- 
rights may be secured for twenty-eight years, and at the expiration of that time 
the pa te n t e e, orjifhe he dead) bis wife and children, may renew it for fourteen 
years longer. The term for oopyrighu was formeriy fourteen year% the same 
as for patents. 

The acu of Congress upon this subject give to an author or his assignee th^ 
sole right and liber^ of publishing and selling his work, and to a patentee the 
full and exclusive ngfat and liberty of constructing, using, and selling to others, 
his invention, or discovery, within the time limited for the enjoyment of their 
respective privileges. For the violation of a patent the trespasser must pay to 
the patentee three times the actual damage proved to have been sustained. The 

ralty for infiringinf a copyright is the foiteituie of every volume so printed to 
author, and the forfeiture of every sheet printed, one hslf to the author, and 
one half to the United States ; and furthermore, to pay the author aU the dam 
ages which he may prove to liave sustained. 

4C&. In regard to naturalisation and bankmpteles ? » What it ment kw iistvrs/txs- 
tionJ What oMtUUws und reguttwns mn tki» *ulg»etf b fThat is bmmkrv^Uw t 5th 
In regard to coining money 1 6lh. Counterfeiting 1 7tb. Postsifflees, Ico. 1 « IFAsl •• 
§Mid 9/ tAs speedy transpprtation •/ the tuail? 8lh. Science and nsemiaitst < fTkat 
sets Iff Ctmgrtt* ktve been pasted in relation tspaUnU and copyrights J 
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NUM Clause. — ^To constitute tribunals inferior to the Sa« 
jpreme Court. 

TerUh Clatise. — ^To define and punish piracies* and felonies 
committed on the high seas,^ and offences against the law of 
nations. 

Eleventh Clause, — ^To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal,"* and make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. 

Twelfth Clause. — ^To raise and support armies; but no ap* 
propriation of money for that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

ThirteeHtk Clause. — ^To provide and maintain a navy. 

Fourteenth Clause, — To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

Fifteenth Clause. — ^To provide forcalling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

Sixteenth Clause. — To provide for organising, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of them as 
may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the mihtia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

Seventeenth Clause. — ^To exercise exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatsoever, over such dbtrict (noD exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the accept* 
ance-c^ Congress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States ; and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State ia 

» Piraey is robbery on the high seu. Piracy is panished by all nations. But 
if a foreigner acts under the sanetion of his government, his acts are not denom- 
hiated piracy. In thb case the government which sanctions his acts is alona 
rei^Mnsible ror the wrong. 

b The term **high seas" means all the waters of the ocean beyond the bonndar- 
ries of low water, mark, where the tide ebbs and flows, although in a roadstead 
or bay, within the limits of one of the states or of a foreign government. Be- 
tween high water mark and low water mark the courts of conmioc law and of 
admiralty hold alternate jurisdiction. 

« ** Letters of marque and reprisal" are commissions to seisee the persons and 
property of the members of a nation whicti has committed some Injury, and re^ 
tnses to make satisfaction. 

9th. Judicial tribunals? 10th. Piracies, felonies, &c1 » WkiU i* piraejf—the law 
Ml thig tubjeety <^e. f b What is said of the term ** h^h seas ?" 1 l<h. Declaring war ? 
• What are *^ letters rf marque and reprisal V^ 12th. Of armies ? 13th. The navy? 14th. 
Government of land and naval forces? 15lh. Calling forth the militia, Ibc. 1 lOUk* 
Organising themiUtia, fco ? 17th. Legislation over ceded places, Ite. 1 
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which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maeaanos, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings/ And, 

Eighteenth Clause. — To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the gOT- 
•mment of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

SBOTION n. 
aw miBxmionmis i7F<nr ths towto, of oom omns. 

Fini Clauee. — ^The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
ahall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight ; but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person.^ 

Second Clause, — ^The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
■hall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, the pubUe safety may require it.* 

* Over an place* ceded to the general ^yemment for the purpoies herein 
mentioned, ConffreM has exdnsive legislative control. The inhabitants of such 
places cease to be inhabitants of the States, and cannot exercise any political 
rights under the laws of the States. Bat the States have commonly reserved 
tM right of miiitn<i/^rM(2te^/A within the limits of ceded places, as this right 
may be exercised consistently with the jarisdiction of the general jgiovemment. 

i> The jsertotu here spoken of were ilavest and by this claase their introdncticui 
was admitted nntil 1808. In 1815 the slave-trade was prohibited under severe 
penalties. Congre«s has since declared the slave-trade to be piracy, and that if 
a dtixen of the United States be engaged in it he shall be adjudged a pirate, and 
on conviction suffer death. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, 
has decided that the slave-trade is not piracy by the universal law of nations, 
nor except so fiur as it has been made so/by the treaties or statutes of the nation 
to which the party belonged. The slave-trade has been abolished by the United 
States, and li^ all European nations. Vessels, of whatever nation, engaged in 
the slave-trade, are now liable to seizure and confiscation. 

c The vfrit of habecu carpus is a written command, grantablc by any court of 
record, or judge thereof and directs the sheriff, or other officer namied in the 
writ, to take the body of some particular person, and bring it before said judge 
or court The object of the wnt is, b^ bringing a person, confined for any cause 
whatever, before a competent authority, to have the cause of his oonfinttnent 
investigated, and, if he be not legally confined, to discharge him. 

» What «r« the general regtUMHene 0n tkie sutfjeet t 18th. What general powers are 
eonferrad by the 18th clause ) 

SacnoN IX.— Ist. Of whst does the ninth section treat? Whs restriction >vai 
Jbr/e relative to the migration or importation of certaia persoot t t> f§r^0 ieer« tkt 
'^ pereone** here epoken of J Whmt ia eaid of the e'ave-trade ? 

8d.Bslatt^ to the writ of «* habeas corpus 1"* • fFhedietkiswrU'. 7)M #^'«e( s/ i( t 
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mrd Clause. — ^No bill of attainder/ or ex poet /aeto law^^ 
Bball be passed. 

Fourth Ctaute. — No capitation/ or other direct tax, shall be 
laid, unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein 
befpre directed to be taken. 

Fifth Clause. — No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

Sixth Clause. — No preference shall be given, by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State> 
bo obl^ed to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

Seventh Clause. — ^No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expenditures 
of all public money, shall be published from time to time. 

Eighth Clause. — No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States ; and no person, holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 
or BISTAIOnONS UPON THE POWER OF THS STATBi. 

First Clause. — ^No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 

•^ Alnll of attainder is a special act of the Le^slatare, inflicting capital pun- 
iihment opon persons supposed to be gnilty of high crimes, sach as treason and 
felonv, without any conviction in the ordinary coarse of judicial proceedings. 
Bfit inflict a milder punishment, it is called a bill of pains and penalties. 

^ Anex post facto law is a retrospective criminal law, — a law that looks back 
upon past actions, and makes that criminal which was not criminal when done. 

^ The term capitation here signifles a direct tax upon individuals. Such tax 
cannot be leviea by Congress upon one portion of the people and not upon an- 
other ; but all taxes levied b^ Congress must be uniform among the States. A 
direct tax has never been levied by our government, but if one were to be levied. 
Congress would apportion it among the several States according to the numifer 
of representatives which each is allowed to send to Congress ; and each State 
would apportion its tax among its citizens according to toe property possessed 
by each. The general government is supported by the revenue denved from 
the sale of public lands, and by duties on imported goods. Sm. The direct taxea 
that the people pay are state, county, and town taxes. 

3d. Relaiive to ** bill of attainder'* and '* ex post facto^ law 1 *■ What isa^^billofat' 
Uinder 7** ^ An **• ex post faeto** law t 4th. Relative to capitation or direct taxes t 
c What i» a capitation tax ; and how only could any direct tax he levied 1 5th. DuiMg 
on exports 1 6th. Commercial prererences and rotations? Tth. Drawing ro<«iey 
from the treasury 1 8tb. Titles of nobility— presents, fcc ? 

SBonoit X.~Or what does the tenth section treat 1 lit. What restrietloM ane li» 
posed bf the ^t danse of this seption ? 

18* 
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■lonay ; emit bills of credit ;* make anjthii^ but gold and sfl- 
Ter coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder 
ex post Cscto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts ;* 
or grant any title <^ nobility. 

Second Claum. — ^No state shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, ex- 
cept what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspec* 
tion laws ; and the nett produce of all duties and imposts, laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the Umted States ; and all such laws shall be sub 
ject to the revision and contrd of the Congress. 

Third Clauu. — No State shall, without the consent of the 
Confess, lay any duty <^ tonnage,** keep tooops or ships of 
war m time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, un- 
less actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 



ARTICLE II. 
OP THE EXECUTIVE. 

8BCTION I. 

First Clause, — ^The Executive'* power, shall be rested in a 
President of the United States oF America. He shall hold his 
office during the term of four years ; and, together with the 

*■ BUli of credit, within the meaoing of the Constitution, which prohibiUi their 
cndMion by the States, are promissory notes, or bills, issued exclusively on the 
credit of the State, and designed to circulate as money, and for the payment of 
which the fidth of the Sute only is pledged. The prohibition does not, tbere- 
tont apply to the notes of a State bank djrawn on the credit of a particular fund 
•et apart for the purpose of their redemption. 

k A cofUract is an agreement to do or not to do a certain thing. If two indi- 
▼Idoals have formed a contract which is sanctioned by the laws of the State, and 
the fulfilment of which could be legally exacted by either of the contracting par- 
ties, then the State cannot declare such contract void, nor release either party 
"^ — I his obligation. 



Tanna^ diUies are taxes laid on vessels at a certain rate ner ton. 

* Executwe is that which relates to the execution of the laws. Thus, the 

cbief officer of the government, whether he be called king, president, or gov- 

» Wist are ** Ml* of credit,^ and whmt U the extentoj tkc prokibxtumt *> Wkatia a 
eeiUraet t Explanation #/ the clause 1 2d. What are the restrictions relaUve to tazli^ 
Imports and exports ? 3a. Belative to tonnage dntiesi war, compacts, im. 1 « WJUA 
mre Umnage duties t 

ABTICLE n. 

8ac9io« L— 1st. In whom is the exaeokive powsr vafted, and what is kit tana of 
cAoet * trktU is mmnt hg §x»cuti9et 
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Tice-Presidenty clioseE for the same time, be elected as fol- 
lows :— 

Second Clause, — Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors,* equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator or 
Bepresentatiye, or person holding an office of trust or profit, 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector.*' 

(12 th Amendment to the Constitution.) — ^The electors shall 
meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot, for President 
and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in* 
habitant of the same State with themselves. 

They shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for as 
President, and in distinct ballots, the person voted for as Vice- 
President ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, 
and of the number of votes for each ; which lists they AaXi 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of f otes for President, shall be President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap* 
pointed ; and if no person have such majority, then, fiom the 
persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on 
the list of those voted for as President, the House of Represen* 
tatives shall choose, immediately, by ballot, the President. 

But, in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States 
shall be necessary to a choice. 

ernor, it denominated the Executive, for on him is devolved the daty otexeeuiing 
ikelww: 

« As the electors are to be appointed in such manner as the Legislature ma^r 
direct, difierent states have adopted different modes. In some states the electors 
•re chosen by the Legislature itself — ^bnt in most, by the people. 

* (The next clause in the Constitation was abrogated in the year 1801, and 
the above amendment introdnced.) 

id. De8CTn)etlienannerof<flioo6lngthe|n«6id6ata]idtl»Tlfl»iNr«iUtet ^immkm 
art Os tl»Uri $h$stn hy th» §taU legisUtmrHf 
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And if the Hoose of RepredentAtives shall not choose a Prea* 
Ident, whenerer the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the foarth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death or 
other ooDstitiitioiial disability of the President. 

The person having the gp^eatest number of votes as Vice-Pres- 
ident, snail be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on the 
fist, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President : a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two thirds of the whole number of 
Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Pres- 
ident, shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Third Clause. — ^The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall ^ve 
their votes; which day shall be the same throughout the Umted 
States.^ 

Fourth Clause. — ^No person, except a natural bom citizen, or 
a citixen of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of President ; neither 
shall any person be eli^ble to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty -five years, and been fourteen years 
a resident within the United States. 

Fifth Clause. — In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice-President ; and the Congress may, by law, provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability bath of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 

• The electors are now chosen ** on the Taesday next after the first Mon- 
day in the month of Novemher of the year in which thev are to he appomtsd,** 
but if a state fiuls, on the day of election, to make a choice, it is allowed X» 
provide for their appointment on some sabeeqaent day. The electors meet 
in their i^)ective states^t a place appointed by the I^gislatnrea thereof! on 
the first Wednesday in Pecember, in every foarth year snoceeding the ImI 
election, and vote by ballot for Preddent and Vice-President. 

ad. What power has Conffraas oTer thetime of chooeing electors, Ice T « fVluU ka» 
C&ngrf emM€Ud0Htku subjeaf Tk» emiBequenceJ fTken d» the ettetor* meet in tkk 
»0vndStat0§7 4th. What are the legal quidkeationB of a president t 5th. What pro- 
Ttetons are madfi by the Ooostitotion for oases of remoTal or inability of the pnsl- 

4flBt,lfc0.1 
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act as President ; and such officer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be remoyed, or a President shall be elected.* 

Sixth Ola^ise, — ^The President shall, at stated times/ receive, 
for his services, a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any othei 
emolument from the United States, or any of them.* 

Seventh Clause. — Before he enters on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation : — 

" I do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con* 
stitution of the United States." 

SECTION 11. 

First Clause. — ^The President shall be commander-in-chief 
of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States. 

He may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal offi- 
cer in each of the Executive Departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he shall 
have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Second Clause. — He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the Senators present concur : and he shall nominate, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 

*^ Congress has provided that, in case of the removal, death, resignation, or in- 
ability of both the President and Vice-President, the President pro tern, of the 
Senate, and in case there shall be no soch President of the Senate, then the 
BneAker of the House of Representatives shall act as President, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or the vacancy filled. In case of a non-election of both Pres- 
ident and Vice-President at the proper period, Congress has declared that there 
shall immediately be held a new election. 

i> The salary of the President is twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, and 
that of the Vice-President five thousand dollars. 

» Wkat has Congreta provided for these emergencUa 1 6th. Relative to compensoUoQ 
of pfesident 1 b What is the salary of the president 1 7th. What oath is the presidenft 
IM aired to take ? 

DBcnoN II.— IsUWhat power has the president relative to the anny, navy, and milt' 
tia ? What may he require of the heads of the Departments 1 What power haa he 
lelaStTe to reprieves and pardons t 9d. Relative to treaties? 
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^>poiDt ambaisadon, other publio minieten/ and eonsoK^ 
judges of the Supreme Coori, and all other officerawof the Uni- 
ted States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
yided for, and which shall be established by law ; but the Gon« 
gress may, by law, yest the appobtment of such inferior officers 
as they think proper, in the President alone, and in the courts 
of law, or in the heads of departments. 

Third Claum.— The President shall haye power to fill up all 
yacancies that ma^ happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions, which shidl expire at the end of their 
aext I 



SKOTION m. 

He shall, from time to time, giye to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient : he 
may, on extraordinary occasions, conyene both Houses, or either 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them, with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
tmie as he shall think proper. 

He shall receiye amlMusadors and other public ministers ; he 
shall take care that the laws be fiiithfully executed, and shall 
commission all the officers of the United States. 



» A fmbUe minuter is one who is ohtrged with the care of the pnhlic afiira 
of hit nation at a foreign coort Of these there are several orders t — 

1st. An amhoMModor is one who r ep res en ts the goremment, and is anthorised 
to act €>r it on aU oocasioos. 

Sd. An eiwoy is a minister who is sent for a particular purpose— as, to make 
a special treaty, or arrange dispated boandaries. There are envoys ordinary, 
ana envoys extraordinary at pienipoUnHa^. The former, as the term signifies, 
are invested with merely the ordmary powers of an envoy ; the latter have/UI 
powtr to act as they deem expedient 

3d. MUnisierM resident, or cham d'ailkires, are those who are diarged with the 
ordinary affkirs of a nation at a foreign coart 

To each of these offices is attachea a teereUny qfleg€Uion, who performs iSbe 
duties of a secretary, and is firequently left in charge of o^airt when a mintsfer 
is recalled. 

b C<mn(& are comfnereio/a^vnte. appointed to reside in the seaports of foreigs 
coontries iat tho pvpose of watching over the commercial rights of the nadoD 
fendingthem. 

Belsltve to ^tpolBtmeiit of eertain oflfeers ? « Whax it • ^ptbli4 wUnisUrf* An 
ombtitMiwr t Jin mv&gf Minister re$ideiUl SeereUrf 0/ hgatiml ^ What are 
§9ntula 1 3d. What power has tho president relative to vacanctei 1 

BacmoM IIL— What are the duties of the president in reepeet to C 
<cfs eaecutkm ofthi laws, Itc. 1 
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sxonoir nr. 

The President, Tlce-Presideot, and all civil officers of the 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 



ARTICLE III. 
OF THE JUDIOIART. 

SECTION I. 

The Judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and establish/ 

The Judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their conUnuance in office. 

SECTION n. 

First ClauH. — ^The Judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity,*" arising under this Constitution, the laws of 

1^ CongreM has org^aaized a Supreme Ck>iirt by creating a Chief Jattioe and 
eight Asflociate Jastices, any five of whom make a quorum. The Supreme 
Court holds one term annually at the seat of government The inferior courU or- 
ganized by Congreas are the Circuit and the District Courts. The United States 
are divid^ into nine Circuits, in each of which two Circuit Courts are held an- 
nually by one judge of the Supreme Court and such judge of the United States 
District Court as resides in the district in which the Circuit Court is hdd. The 
District Court is composed of a single judge, who holds annually four stated 
terms, and special courts at his discretion. Each State constitutes at least one 
district, and the larger states two. 

>> E^iiyt considered as a legal term, is the correction of that wherein the 
law (by reason of its universality) is deficient Courts of law are those in which 
decisions are regulated by the known laws of the land. Courts of equitv take 
ooj^izance of those cases which either the law does not reach, or in wmch a 
■tnct adherence to the law would be attended by manifest injustice. 

BacnoN IV.— 1st For what crimes, and in what manner, may goremnMnt oAesni 
be removed Arom ofSce 1 

ARTICLE m. 

Sacnoii I.— 1st Of what does Artlde IH. treat ? In what Is the Judicial power d 
the United States vested 1 What ia said of the tenn of oflloe and oorapensation of 
Judges 1 * Of the orranitation of the Supreme Ctmrt 7 Of the inferior courts t 

SacnoM It— 1st To what several eases does (he judicial power of the Untied 
States Courts extend t b What i§ here undertteod hp ** equity ?^ Wh§l are eomrtt efi&m 
gmd94wrt$eif equity T 
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the United States, and treaties made, or which shall he made, 
under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and mar- 
itime iurisdiction f^ to controversies to which the United States 
ahall be a party :^ — 

To controrersies between two or more States; between a 
State and citiaens of another State ; between citizens of different 
States ; between citizens of the same State, claiming lands under 
grants of different States ; and between a State, or the citizens 
uiereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

Second Clauie. — ^In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction.'* In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction,^ both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

Third ClauH. — ^The trial of all crimes, except m cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in 
the State where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but 
when not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may, by law, have directed. 

8BOTION m. 

FirBt Claute, — ^Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against theoa, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid aad comfort. 

^ TheadiniriIt^aiidniaritiiiiej|arifldictionoftheUii^^ 
•U ehril and crimiiuU cmm in which the crime wm committed at aea, or on the 
ooMta, oat of the body of a county. 

b To enforce the rigfati of the United States, the ^feneral government has power 
to sue in its own coorta; bat neither can an indindaal nor a state bring a sait 
agednst the United States. A sovereign power cannot be held amenable to any 
ouier power. 

c Original Juriidiction is that in which a sait commences, or originatei, in 
thiscoart 

<* AppeBaUlurudietimi is the power of re-examining, and rerernng or le 
affirmmg the decisions of inferior coarts. The osoal modes of exercising appel- 
late jarisdiction, are ; by Writ of Error— whidi removes nothing for re-exanuna- 
tion bat the law of the case ; and by Appeal — which removes a caase ontirefy, 
and subjects the facts as well as the law to a review and retrial. 

<^ JThMl doeM **mimirtUtif and maritime jurisdietiawP embrmcef b Cam, tkt Umtad 
SiaiaataafartilftoaU/faleantratferaf—aMdktnot 9d. In what cases hss tho Sopreme 
Ooait ** original iartsdiettoa,'* and in what ** appellate jnrisdictkHi V e ffrut ia atyri 
maljmriadiatiauf ^ What it appatlaUjnristUetiant Tka uamai taadu </ exareiatuM 
afaaUmtaJmriadictiaH t X What is the fuadameatal law rslattve to «*tbe trial of a? 
crfmss?"^ 

8aono« UL— 1st In what doss treason eoosistl 
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Second Clause, — No person shall be convicted of treason, nii'- 
less on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

Third Clause, — The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason ; but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life 
of the person attainted.' 



ARTICLE IV. 
MISOELLANEOUa 

SECTION I. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State, to the pub- 
He acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. 
And the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, 
and the effect thereof. 

SECTION II. 

First Clause. — ^The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

Second Clause, — A person charged, in any State, with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall nee from jusiice, and be found 
in another State, shall, on demand of the Executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

Third Clause, — No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 

*■ Death bv hanging i« the panishmeot of treason in thia coonti^. By *' cor- 
niption of blood" la meant the deatraction of all inheritable qualitiea, ao that no 
one can claim any property, or any right to the lame, from a person attainted, or 
through him. In England the children of a person attaintea cannot inherit his 
property if they are obliged to trace their title through him. Bat these redioa of 
fendal barbarism are pronibited by oar Constitation. 

9d. What is necessary to a conviction 1 3d. The power of Congress relatlTe to the 

Eunishmeoti « ffkat is the penalty of treoM&n t trhat it mmni hg ^c»rnntiM of 
roM?*» Wkaiitth§iMDinEHgiand<mtkis*u^tetf 

ARTICLE IV. 

BscnoR L— 1st What credit most be given to pablic acts, Sto^ of other 8tatst 1 
How are tbev to be proved 1 

StonoR IL— 1st. What is said of the privileges of dtiiens In he several States T 90. 
or persons charged with crimes in one State, and fleeing Into aailhlf 1 ad* Of aeiiODi 
caeapiog fimn service or labor 1 
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ffom 9jch Mrrioe or labor, bnt shall be delirered up, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due ^ 

SKCnON III. 

Firtt Clame. —New States may be admitted, by the CougresSp 
into this Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress. 

Second Clause. — ^The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the United States ; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

SECTION IV, 

Tlie United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them a^nst invasion ; and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be convened,) 
jgainst domestic violence. 



ARTICLE V. 
OF AMENDMENTa 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem 
It necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or^ 
on the application of the Legislatures of two thirds of the seve* 
ral States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which in either case shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by conventbns in three 

i" The daiue reUtive to pereont held to Mrvioe or labor refers to the ilftTet 
of the Soathem Statei who may take refage in other States. 

« TV wkmi verstmt doe* tki» elatut r^er f 

Bmctmn III.— Ist. What is tald of 4be formatioii and the admission of new Stales 1 
2d. Of territorial roles and reffulatioiw 1 
Saonoii IVw— lit What does tlie United Ststes goarantee to the several States « 

ARTICLE V. 
Of what does ArUdsV. treat 1 What two wsts of orishiatlng amendments I WhM 
two ways of fatlfying tham T 
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foarths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed bj the Congress ; provided that no amendment, 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, shall in any manner affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article; and that no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 



ARTICLE VI. 

Pint Claute, — All debts contracted, and engagements en- 
tered ipto, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the UDited States, under this Constitution, a^ under 
the Confederation. 

Second Clafiae. — ^This Constitution, and the laws of the Uni- 
ted States which shall be made m pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Cimstitation or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Third Clause. — The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State Legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial ofificers, both of the United States 
and of the Several States, shall be bound b^ oath, or affirmation, 
to support this Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
requireid as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States. 



ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 

WbAt reitrletlaiis npoa this power of makiiig amendmeiito 1 

ARTICLE VL 
lit Whtt d«bts and 6ii««eineiite does the CooatitBttoo noognte 9d. Whfttoon- 
stlttites tlM svprame law or the land ? How are Judges bound 1 3d. By what oath art 
national and atateoflloera and represe^.tatiTes bound 1 What issaklof rellgloaateala* 

ABTIOLE Vn. 
fVhai WM Mceiiary for the estabUshaaiit of the OoMtUvtioiif 
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AMENDMENTS.- 

Anncui L — Conjrress shall msike no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech,^ or of the press ; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Art. II. — A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se< 
curity of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be mfringed. 

Art. III. — ^No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. IY. — ^The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonafble searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

Art. Y. — ^No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or na- 
val forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject, for the 

» When the CooititiitioD was sobmitted to conventions of the people, called 
for that pnrpose, it met with violent opposition from man^, and nnmeroas oh- 
jectik>ns were urged against it. The most important objections were those 
agahist the great power with which it invested the general ^vcrnment ; and 
the fear that the inflnenoe of the States wonld be greatly impaired, if not alto- 
gether destrovcMd, by the supremacy of the Union. 

The Constitution was, however, ratified by the requisite number of States ; 
and Congress, during iu first session, proposed ten distinct articles, selected 
from those which had been sug^;ested in the State Conventions, which, having 
been ratified in (he manner provided, are now a part of the Coniititution. Two 
other amendments have since been added. 

The general design of the amendments wa^ to secure certain rights to the 
States and people, beyond the possibility of encroachment by Congress ; and to 
set a more definite limit to the powers of the general government. 

»» The terms " freedom of speech and of the press," only give liberty to speak 
tad publish tohatever i$notin derogation qfpriveUe rights. 

AMEan)lfENT8. 
AaticLi I.— What amendment has been made re8]i(>cting religion— flreedom of 
neeoh— of the press— and the right of petitton ? » ff^kat i§ »aid of tks pri/fin mnd tJU 
tfMtrm ^ the .Amendwuutt 1 b Hmo fmr lUes ** freedom of apeeek and of tks press* «s> 
tomdf Art. II.— What is said of the right of the people to keep and bear arms ? Aut 
II (.—4 )f quartering soldiers ? Aar. I v.-— Of searches and seizures 1 Of the Issuing of 
varrants Y Akt. V.— Of hokliug persons to answer for crimes 1 
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same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ,** nor 
shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against 
himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law : nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Art. VI. — In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the righ^- to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously as- 
certtuned by law, and to be informed t)f the nature and cause 
of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

At. VII. — In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by a jury shall be other- 
wise . re-examined, in any court of the United States, than ac- 
cording to the rules of the commou law. 

Art. VIII. — ^Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Art. IX. — ^The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain 
liffhts, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 

Art. a. — The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Art. XI. — ^The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. • 

(Article twelfth, of the Amendments, relating to the choos- 
ing of President and Vice-President, will be found under the 
head of •* Executive.") 

• The meaning of thia claHse is, that no person shall be a second time tried for 
the same offence, where there has been an^eietnal verdict and judgment rendered 
in a former trial, Bat the accused may be tried a second time, where the jnry 
have been dismissed for want of agreement, or where a new trial has beeo 
grantad on accoont of some illegal proceedings, or fi)r want of evidence. 

Of twice patting persons in Jeopardy of life or limb '■ » Mwning of this provision f 
Of witnessing agunvt oneself 1 Of protection of life, hberty, and property 1 Art. VI. 
—What rights are gaaranteed in all criminal prosecutions ? Art. VIl.—O/ the right 
Ot trial by Jary 1 Art. VIII.— Of bail, lines, and puiiishments 1 Art. DC.- Of rights 
Wtained by the people 1 Art. X.— Of the powers reserved to the States t Art. Xt 
—or restrictions apon the Jadidal power of the United States 1 

Whal is said of Arttcle twelAh, of the Amendments 1 
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